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PART I. 


Cuapter VIII. 


LORD BYRON’S ISLE. 


Fo a time Miss Dormer’s spirits continue higher than their 
wont. She jests, sings, draws her hand, with the physical 


momentary enjoyment of a child, through the ice-cold lake water ; 
by-and-by she suggests so gravely that Longmore for a moment is 
deceived by her voice, that they shall land and look after the thirty 
steamboat sentimentalists when they reach Chillon. 

“There can be no doubt poor Farintyre needs looking after,” the 
lad answers, in the same tone. “I saw Miss Aurora Skelton pinning 
a flower in his buttonhole as they left the hotel. I saw, also, that 
the pair lingered long in the rear of the rest. Farintyre is innocent 
of the world’s ways. He will be getting into an entanglement before 
he knows what he is about.” 

“T do wish he would!” cries Joyce, clapping her wet hands 
gleefully. “It would be a situation, and that is just what we all 
need. This wandering hotel life is a flat affair, absolutely deficient 
in dramatic points. But I am afraid one cannot hope for anything 
so charming as that sensible John Farintyre should compromise 
himself. In the first place—time is too short; Mr. Farintyre 
leaves Clarens to-morrow. In the second—a man must have 
imagination to get into that kind of trouble. Now if it were... 
don’t be offended with me, Mr. Longmore. . . if it were you!” 

“You think I am more wanting in common sense than 
Farintyre ? ” 

As Longmore asks this question, he rests idly on his sculls, oe 
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with a pleasure he does not seek to hide, at the girl’s fair and spark- 
ling face. 

“Tam afraid common sense is one of the subjects I am not at 
home in. The first evening I saw you on the terrace—how many 
days ago is that? What, can it be only five days since you taught 
me where to look for Arcturus on the mountains, yonder! That 
first evening I certainly thought you in danger. I credited you with 
an unsafe amount of imagination.” 

“That first evening—when I listened, not knowing your name, as 
you played Corelli’s ‘ Nativity.’ Afterwards, you gave me a lecture 
on old violins, do you recollect, Miss Dormer? We were inter- 
rupted just as you were beginning to tell me the history of your 
Stradiuarius.” 

Miss Dormer’s jeweller’s-shop simile holds good, still. The lake 
is like crystal, the sky like marble and sapphire. But it would seem 
that to Miss Dormer, herself, this best of all possible worlds has of a 
sudden grown grey and over-clouded. Youth, brightness, bloom, have 
died out from her face. Her lips have fallen into their most 
unsmiling expression. No sound is there for a minute’s space, 
but the drip of Longmore’s suspended sculls, and a vague inarticulate 
murmuring from the hither shore. Lake Leman—the frail boat 
ever drifting farther away among its currents—lies darkly, unnaturally 
motionless. 

“Stradiuarius came into my possession more than two years ago,” 
with a visible effort Joyce Dormer at last begins. “It was a birth- 
day present, given to me on the day I was eighteen. I have already 
told you, Mr. Longmore, that at that time we had a friend. . . who 
would have done his best, I think, to obtain the planet Mars, had I 
cried for it, such a friend as people do not meet with twice in their 
life, let them be ever so lucky. Well, two or three weeks before my 
birthday, I was asked to choose a gift—one that should be costly, 
hard to come by, and that I would prize, irrespective of the giver, for 
its own sake. Diamonds and pearls and filigrees I would have none 
of. The worst people,” observes the girl, emphatically, “ have some 
one virtue in their composition. I am not mercenary, in Jittle things.” 

“Tn little things!” repeats Longmore with a certain jar of feeling 
that he might find it hard to account for. 

“In those days, at least, I was not mercenary. But I have lived 
a great deal since. I have had more than my share of experience. 
You must not run away with the idea that I am a simple kind of 
girl. Iam a woman with a past. Well, I looked round the London 
shop-windows. I exercised my imagination ; I appealed even to my 
mother. In vain: I was so rich in myself! The world, it seemed, 
held nothing that could add to my happiness.” 
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Joyce Dormer’s eyes are suffused, her face kindles with a passion 
of which, until to-night, young Longmore had not believed it 
capable. 

This story of Stradiuarius, told, with no audience save himself, 
and with the poetry of lake and mountain and coming storm as 
adjuncts, begins to affect him—vicariously, of course. 

“At last I fell back on the dream of my whole life—a Cremona. 
After a fashion, I had played the violin from the time I was six 
years old. Here was something costly, with a vengeance, something 
hard to come by, and that I should dearly prize for its own sake. I 
made my choice, and on the morning of my eighteenth birthday 
the Stradiuarius you know, bought in Vienna at I dare not say what 
price, was put into my hands.” 

“Your friend must have been a rich man,” says Longmore, 
narrowly watching Miss Dormer’s pure and limpid face. “One 
hears of these Cremona violins selling for five or six hundred 
guineas,” : 

“Tf Stradiuarius were worth a thousand guineas or a few shillings, 
it would be the same to me,” cries Joyce. “I shall never part from 
my violin while I live . . . perhaps because I am parted for ever 
from the donor. Guineas! Why one would no more reckon up 
the price of one’s soul than think of the market value of Stradiuarius. 
‘Stained through and through,’ as the Autocrat says, ‘ with the con- 
centrated tones and sweetness of all the harmonies which have 
kindled and faded on its strings.” 

Her speech is modulated by rich and sorrowful feeling. Bending 
her head low, she gazes intently down into the transparent water. 
“A woman with a past.” The moods, then, the gravity, the weari- 
ness of this girl of twenty are rooted in experience, of which she has 
had more than her share! ... And the boat drifts on—on, into 
deadliest peril, for Longmore, absorbed wholly in his companion and 
in the half-confidence she has made to him, rests inactive, still, upon 
his sculls. 

Miss Dormer’s voice recalls him with a start from speculation to 
reality. 

¥: It nineteenth-century miracles were possible, I should say that 
a miracle was taking place now. You have not been rowing for the 
last ten minutes, Mr. Longmore, have you? Well, look behind: 
see the distance we have drifted. What is it that bears us away 
from the shore with such weird swiftness ?” 

It is the strong back current of the lake towards the Rhone 
valley—the current that has hurried so many victims to a blue 
and fathomless sleeping-place. In an instant young Longmore’s 
hands grip tighter hold of the sculls; with very might he makes a 
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few fruitless efforts at backing water, and then—the boatmen’s 
warnings and the gravity of the situation burst upon him. 

If the weather remain calm, as it has been for days past, he knows 
the extent of the peril. Let the boat only float with the current as 
far as Villeneuve, and the worst will be over. A couple of hoars’ 
steady sculling close to shore will bring them back to Clarens. But 
the sky during the past quarter of an hour has turned black; the 
moon shines cold and wan from behind the mass of cloud that 
threatens instantly to overwhelm her; a tremulous, uneasy motion 
of the boat tells that storm is already agitating the western portion 
of the lake. 

“ Well,” asks Joyce Dormer with tolerable self-command, “ what 
is the meaning of it all? Do not be afraid to speak out. Why do 
we go at this extraordinary rate with no outward or visible means 
of locomotion? Why——” 

A blaze of lightning irradiates mountain, villages and lake with 
fierce effulgence. The question dies on Joyce’s lips. Ere she can 
recover her breath comes such thunder as only the meeting of 
mountain clouds engender, and mountain crags echo back. There 
is a lull, resembling in its sickening intensity some moment of 
keenest moral suspense . . . two or three seconds later the rain 
and wind in hurricanes are upon them! A rough tarpaulin has 
been left under a seat by one of the boatmen. This, with exceeding 
difficulty, Longmore draws around his companion’s shoulders. And 
then, facing each other, still—for Joyce holds mechanically to the 
rudder, he to his sculls—they crouch and await their fate. 

The storm has burst so suddenly that neither of them, perhaps, 
at first can grasp the full awfulness of their position. Five minutes 
ago and they were gliding over a sea of glass, talking in soft 
whispers, transported into youth’s fairyland of romance, sweet in 
its very bitterness. And now... No, the prospect of danger and 
of death must be dwelt upon longer than this ere it can be realised! 

“Poor little Mother!” so Joyce exclaims at last, with all the 
energy she can command. “Mr. Longmore, should you think the 
storm is as wild at Hotel Scherer as here?” 

But Longmore answers not, hears her not. The voice of a cannon 
were, indeed, scarce distinguishable amidst the tumult of sound, the 
Babel of every angry element at once, that rages around them. 
Their boat, a broad-built little lake craft, holds her own stoutly, 
but each surmounted wave, Hugh Longmore too truly knows, may 
be the last. Accident, a succession of accidents, has alone kept 
them, up to this, from shipwreck. And the storm has not reached 
its height, the lake has not risen to its full fury. Estimating 
roughly the length of time that has past since they left Clarens, 
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he judges that they must be about midway between the shores, cut 
off from all possibility of help. A lifeboat exists at Vevey, manned 
by a stalwart crew, and a brave one. But Vevey is miles away. 
Mortal heart knows not of their danger, and unless rescue come 
in the next quarter of an hour, they perish! 

With the condensed retrospective memory of a man dying by 
violent death, young Longmore goes back over his twenty-two years 
of life. A thousand little incidents make his Winchester schooldays, 
his Oxford terms, appear before him in a flash. He looks forward 
to that final examination in jurisprudence (honours) which he will 
certainly not pass. He knows a brief, exceeding bitter pang, re- 
membering the country parsonage that a short paragraph in the 
Times may render desolate. And then—he thinks only of his 
companion, the girl whom, after a week’s acquaintance, he has come 
so near to loving, and to whom death, not life, shall unite him! 

He bends forward, and during a moment’s break in the tempest, 
speaks so that Miss Dormer can hear. Is she very cold? very wet? 
Is there anything he can do for her? 

In real life, even at its supremest moments, men’s speech is so 
much tamer than their feelings, so seldom rises from the mono- 
syllables of Saxon commonplace to the dignified periods of the drama ! 

“Do for me?” echoes Joyce, and, keenly listening for her reply, 
Longmore detects a sound like laughter beneath the tarpaulin. 
“Well, yes. Keep me from drowning, if you can.” Then, almost 
in the same breath, “ Look! there is the shore ; there are trees just 
ahead of us,” she cries, in a voice wild and broken with excitement. 
“There !—in that last flash of lightning I saw the outlines plainly. 
Great heaven! We are close upon it. We are lost!” 

The boat, as she speaks, eddies round as a leaf might eddy in a 
whirlwind, under the influence of some new opposing force, then, 
with one wild shock, is flung broadside on upon terra firma. Fora 
few seconds Joyce Dormer loses consciousness—such, at least, in 
attempting to picture the scene afterwards, is the outcome of her 
confused recollection. With the dawn of returning sensation, she 
realises that she is on dry land: stunned, giddy, surrounded still 
by the spray of surging waves, but with a pair of strong arms holding 
her tight, with solid ground, not a frail and swaying plank, beneath 
her feet. 

“Where am I?” she utters faintly. “Are we onshore? Have 
we got safely back to Clarens?” 

“We are on shore,” Longmore answers ; “ but, I am afraid, far 
enough away from Clarens! The boat ran aground for a few seconds,” 
he adds, still holding her closely to his side, “and by some desperate 
turn of luck we struggled, both of us, through the surf.” 
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“ And we shall return to my mother the moment the storm lessens? 
Listen! The thunder is growing more distant, is it not? In another 
few minutes we will start—on foot, of course. We will not trust 
ourselves to the tender mercies of the lake again to-night.” 

No reply is needed from Longmore. At this instant a flash of 
lightning, longer, more lurid than any of the preceding ones, gives 
the vividly significant answer of facts to Joyce’s question. 

The scene of their shipwreck is the little isle of Byron’s prisoner, 
a small patch of lake-girt land immediately opposite the embouchure 
of the Rhone; the little isle whose “three tall trees” are groaning, 
as if in agony, under the storm, and across whose narrow confines the 
surf and spray are dashing with dangerous strength. 

Blacker than ever has grown the moonless sky, fiercer the wind. 
No friendly light from village or beacon-tower is to be descried along 
the dimly visible shore. 

“T call this charming!” exclaims Joyce, when two or three breath- 
less minutes have gone by. “All my life I have been longing for 
one good, solid, genuine adventure. I have got my desire at last. 
So this is shipwreck!” Her teeth chatter with cold as she speaks. 
“Have not one’s clothes a queer, heavy, Ancient Mariner sensation 
about them? We must be nearly wet through.” 

Nearly! They are as honestly drenched as though they had been 
to the bottom of the lake. In the struggle of making good their 
landing, the supreme struggle in which Longmore had to fight for 
two lives at once, the boatman’s tarpaulin was carried, with the boat, 
away. Not an inch, not the possibility of an inch of shelter, is 
between them and the skies, 

“Tf one had to brave it for half an honr, it would be nothing,” 
says the lad miserably. “But we may have to pass hours here 
before we can be picked up. Miss Dormer, what have Iled you into? 
How will you ever be able to pull through such a night as this ?” 

“Don’t make the worst of things, Mr. Longmore,” is Joyce’s 
prompt answer. “One feels chiller than is comfortable, perhaps, and 
heavy. I can hardly bear my own weight. Otherwise there is not 
much to complain of. The lifeboat people at Vevey will hear from 
Monsieur Scherer that we are abroad. There is no fear as to our 
being found eventually.” 

“Tf I could only shield you from the rain, meanwhile! ” 

He stands between her and the storm; he takes off his jacket, 
fortunately of thick pilot cloth, and buttons it round her shoulders ; 
then strives to bring life into her death-cold hands by chafing them 
between his own. 

And the fury of the night waxes fiercer, the lightning becomes 
incessant, A stifling sulphurous smell is in the air. 
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Of himself, stout English lad that he is, young Longmore thinks 
nothing ; but Joyce—will the delicately nurtured, fragile girl ever 
live through the hours between this and dawn? He stoops, afraid 
lest she be losing consciousness, and whispers—the first futile 
question that comes to his lips: What is she thinking of ? 

“T was thinking,” says Joyce in her quiet, cadenced voice, “ how 
opportune it was of Lord Byron to invent this island. But for the 
poet, Mr. Longmore, where would you and I be now?” 

“And you are not extremely wretched, not in actual suffering ? ” 
persists Longmore. “TI feel so horribly guilty of all this! If you 
would only say ”—in spite of himself, a foolish, half-tender shyness 
infuses itself into his voice, “ that you forgive me! ” 

“T have to thank you for the two best things I have got out of 
Switzerland,” says Joyce. “First . . .tincline your ear a little closer, 
. . . first, for our moonlight dingle, where the wild thyme grew, and 
now for our magnificent shipwreck. This is the very stuff inspiration 
is made of!” A crash of louder thunder rives the air as she speaks, 
followed after a second’s pause, by lightning, forked and sheet, inter- 
mingled in one wild blaze. “This makes one appreciate Wagner’s 
Donner und Blitzen music, does it not—makes one think of Weber's 
great overture more respectfully ? Listen to the moaning of the lake! 
Hear how the ‘ three trees’ wail, as though they were sorry for our 
plight. Oh, this is grand! One knows now, how Beethoven came to 
write the Prisoners’ Chorus in ‘ Fidelio.’ ” 

And in the intense electric whiteness of the moment, Longmore 
sees her face distinctly. The sensitive, mobile features are aglow 
with feeling ; warmth has returned to her cheeks; a fire of sweet, 
perfectly natural enthusiasm is in her blue eyes. At this moment 
Joyce Dormer is an artist, filled with an artist’s self-forgetfulness. 
She remembers neither her present companion, nor her absent suitor, 
no, nor the ever-present sense of lost happiness which walking with 
her, hand-in-hand, is the shadow of her young life! Beethoven’s 
giant outcry, that chorus in ‘ Fidelio,’ into which the sufferings of our 
wholerace seem crushed—she can hear the like of this in winds and 
waves and thunder ; can feel, girl though she be, that an hour may 
come when she, in her weakness, shall, like the master in his 
strength, give adequate utterance to the pent-up emotion of years, 
and that the world shall say: This is Art! 

But Hugh Longmore misjudges her. 

Hugh Longmore, it may be urged in his justification, is twenty-two 
years of age, unversed in the world’s ways, ignorant of the sharp, 
thin line that divides friendship from sentiment, and both from love. 
He sees the warming cheek, the parted lips, the blue eyes sweetly 
fired! A wild, a desperate hope seizes his heart, and he whispers 
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words that to this hour burn him with humiliation, even in the 
retrospect. 

“T cannot hear a syllable,” cries Joyce. Did ever man receive so 
sincere, so unconscious a rebuff! “ Please let me answer when I 
have got my wits more about me.” Of a truth, she is in a land far 
distant from this outward and visible one, is listening to messages too 
subtle even for lovers’ language—messages that in her excited brain 
are forming themselves into wild, unearthly music. “ Don’t think 
me uncivil, Mr. Longmore. . . . for the first time in my life, I feel 
original. . . . I have got hold of a motif! Oh, if we had only put 
a pencil and a sheet of scored paper in our pockets ! ” 


Carter IX. 


JOHN FARINTYRE RISES TO DIGNITY. 


W3EN youth lingers, abnormally long, on the face of man or woman, 
you may theorise, pretty surely, as to the relative amount of feeling 
that accompanies it. Are not love and love's anxieties the tools that 
carve out hollows around too fond eyes, and delve unseemly parallels 
on cheeks and foreheads ? 

Little Mrs. Dormer at nine-and-thirty looks a girl. Without 
malice, it may be said that little Mrs. Dormer never makes more of 
trouble than is picturesquely needful, never, under any conditions, 
goes forth to meet the thing that is unpleasant on the road. 

During her daughter’s childish ailments—and, twice or thrice 
Joyce’s small feet came near to entering the dark portals—Mrs. 
Dormer was ever ready, with or without a change of symptom, to 
accept such optimist hopes as doctors and nurses held forth to her. 
During the bitter love-sorrow of the girl’s maturer years, Mrs. 
Dormer felt it a moral obligation to go to dinners and dances and 
operas (“keep our places, in this all-forgetting London, open,” she 
used to say, with a moistened eyelash), until such time as Joyce’s 
stricken heart should win its way back to health. 

She does not forsake her standard of duty to-night. Regretable 
doubtless, for convention’s sake, that one of these mountain storms 
should burst at the time when Joyce, unchaperoned, had rowed a 
few hundred yards forth on the lake to see Chillon. But there is no 
cause whatever for grave anxiety—so Monsieur Scherer, smooth 
smiles around his Swiss lips, and dire forebodings in his Swiss soul, 
assures her. The dread is, that Joyce may be delayed longer than 
John Farintyre, with whom it were unwise just now to risk serious 
misunderstanding. Social rupture, however trivial or serious, was never 
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mended by brooding over it beforehand. If reconciliation be needed 
when these hot-headed young people return, Mrs. Dormer, you may 
be sure, will come to the fore, with all the tact that knowledge of 
their weakness and of her own strength can engender. And in the 
meantime... . 

In the meantime, she draws the curtains of her salon, lights her 
reading lamp, arranges lamp and books cosily on a low table beside 
the sofa, and settles down to the latest positivist philosophy as set 
forth in the current number of the Bi-monthly ! 

So things go on, rose-coloured theories still tenable, for half an hour 
or more. Then the storm, that hitherto, has swept obliquely over 
Clarens, circles back round the eastern head of the lake, after the 
manner of Lake Leman storms, with the strength of a cyclone. The 
lightnings blaze, until reading lamps seem useless and positive phi- 
losophy dark ; thunder rolls, winds roar; slates fly. There comes a 
crash, a fall, and then a hurried cry that one of the hotel out-buildings 
has fallen. Finally, at the very zenith of confusion—waiters rushing 
this way and that, servant-women wringing their hands, small 
children and Swiss grandmammas screaming on upstair floors—in walk 
the storm-beaten sentimentalists, John Farintyre at their head, from 
Chillon. But no Hugh Longmore—waiting, by this time with a 
quickened pulse, on the stairs, Mrs. Dormer is forced to swallow the 
unwelcome truth—no Hugh Longmore ; no Joyce. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas is in loud hysterics (a waxen-faced, Shelley- 
like partner, lost somewhere on the road). Her do the hall-porter’s 
strong arms bear, nolens volens, off the scene. The Skelton family 
is in worse plight still, The Skelton family, to use a phrase common 
in haberdashery, “does not wash.” The Veteran’s pencilled eyebrows 
have dissolved, gone from her lips is the summer bloom, the warranted 
smile gleams corpse-like. And her daughters? Ah! if the great 
Thoreau could see them! Her daughters’ complexions are in a 
putty, their spirits at zero, their voices hollow. Has not Joyce 
Dormer’s suitor been grim, absent, unsmiling, the one moral element 
needed to crown the general fiasco! Limp, draggled, discomfited, 
these ladies take refuge, with what speed they may, in the sanctuary 
of their own apartments, and upon Mr. John Farintyre devolves the 
telling of the tale. 

Scarcely had the excursion steamer started, before the captain, 
tardily weatherwise, declared his intention of getting on to Villeneuve 
for the night. The party from Hotel Scherer were put ashore at 
Chillon with injunctions to return, as the nature of their tickets 
permitted them to do, by rail. But the last train to Lausanne had 
already passed ere they reached the station. Not a vehicle, in face 
of the coming storm, was to be hired. And the sentimentalists, 
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unless they would spend the night at Chillon, had no choice but to 
make their way back through rain and tempest on foot, arriving in 
such sorry condition as we have seen. 

“In short, you who stayed behind have had the best of it,” 
concludes Farintyre, turning morosely on Mrs. Dormer, who has 
met him at the entrance of the hall. “I can fancy how you and 
Miss Dormer, and that young Longmore, have been making merry 
at our expense.” 

“T—I am looking for Joyce’s return at every minute.” Mrs. 
Dormer falters this, turning very white. ‘I had hoped to see Joyce 
come back with the rest, but y 

Further explanation is cut short by Monsieur Scherer, who comes 
up suavely, rubbing his hands, the professional Swiss smile round 
his mouth, and with a new source of hopeful consolation to offer to 
Mrs. Dormer. 

Monsieur Scherer has this moment received a telegram from Vevey. 
Sympathising in the parental anxiety of Madame, he despatched a 
messenger thither more than an hour since, and learns that the 
lifeboat put forth at the first threatenings of storm. On such 
a night as this the lifeboat’s crew will row straight away towards 
the embouchure of the Rhone, picking up, we may feel certain, 
whatever unwary strangers shall unfortunately be still upon the 
lake. Madame need be under no fear, with the Vevey lifeboat 
afloat (but Monsieur Scherer has children of his own: his thin lips 
falter as he speaks). With the lifeboat afloat there is not the smallest 
little doubt in the world about the safety of cette chere Mademoiselle 
and of the young English gentleman who accompanied her. 

“A lifeboat certainly does give one a sense of security,” observes 
Mrs. Dormer, raising her soft eyes, floating in tears, to John 
Farintyre. “ Lifeboats are manned by such magnificent fellows 
always, are they not? And—and “ 

She breaks off short, scared by a certain fixed look upon her pro- 
spective son-in-law’s face. 

“Mr. Hugh Longmore, I assume, is the young English gentle- 
man?” For once in his life, John Farintyre almost rises to dignity. 
“Cette chére Mademoiselle is not spending the night abroad without 
a companion ?” 

And Mrs. Dormer knows that her position is a critical one. 

She is not cruelly perturbed about Joyce’s exposure to the storm, 
as a weaker or a stronger woman might well be. Why torture 
oneself with vain nervousness, when a landlord who understands the 
country, the climate, and the Vevey lifeboat, gives a positive assurance 
that everything will come right in the end? 

But she is shaken to the inmost fibre of her being by this fixed 
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expression, this index of resolution already formed, that she can 
decipher on Farintyre’s face. 


“I... am not strong enough for such anxiety. Joyce—my child 
—come back tome... .” 

Thus cries Mrs. Dormer, moved by an inspiration of that genius 
which is the most graceful substitute society offers for real feeling. 
Then, stretching forth a pair of white appealing hands, she faints 
away, with the loveliest decorum—with Monsieur, Madame, and 


Grand Mére Scherer looking on, respectfully sympathetic—into John 
Farintyre’s arms. 


CuarTer X. 


ETHER. 


AND so, when Joyce and Longmore do at length return, when— 
drenched hero and heroine of the hour—they have gone through an 
ovation from hosts, hall-porters, servants, guests, and find themselves 


outside the door of Mrs. Dormer’s salon, it comes to pass that the 
fumes of ether greet them. 


And Joyce’s heart turns cold! 

At many an important turning-point in her young life’s journey, 
ether has been made to play a leading and successful part. Once, 
notably, on a breezy day, when her father—lawyers present—decided 
in black and white what settlement he should annually make upon 
the wife from whom the exigencies of bronchitis and bric-a-brac 
divided him ; once again, years later, when the cruel letter was com- 
posed and despatched that broke for ever with Roger Tryan. With 
forebodings, all the keener, probably, by reason of her overwrought 
bodily state, the girl’s heart informs her that ether will be successful 
now. 

“It is best for us to say good-night, Mr. Longmore.” Pausing at 
the half-opened door, she gives the young Oxonian her frozen hand. 
“ But for you I should be at the bottom of the lake. Well, if by to- 
morrow morning I find the taste of living sweet again, I shall be 
able to thank you more heartily. Now, I must think only of my 
mother.” 

She walks into the salon, feverish, poor child, from exhaustion, her 
clothes dripping, her hair disordered, her blue eyes wild and pale, to 
find—this picture : 

A reading-lamp, becomingly softened by a porcelain shade; the 
current number of the Bi-monthly, turned face-downwards on a 
table; a” white shawl; cushions; a pretty dimpled hand holding a 
morsel of cambric to a morsel of a nose and—ether! To these 
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details, Mr. John Farintyre, pacing up and down the room with much 
the gait and amiability of a caged bear, forms an effective back- 
ground. 

A feeble: “Well Joyce!” in the tone the girl knows too well, 
proceeds from Mrs. Dormer: and in a moment Joyce, on her knees, 
is at her mother’s side. 

“Mamma, poor dear Mamma.” She covers Mrs. Dormer’s warm 
little hand with repentant kisses. “Iam more sorry than I can say 
to have caused you such anxiety. Oh, Mother, you must indeed have 
gone through a terrible time.” 

Mrs. Dormer, it would seem, does not notice her daughter’s pallor, 
the weariness of her eyes, the cold and stiffened condition of her 
drenched garments. Mrs. Dormer lays a hand on the approximate 
region of her own heart. In an almost inaudible voice, she murmurs 
a word or two about “ palpitations.” She gives a glance at the dark, 
bear-like figure of John Farintyre. 

“ Another escapade like this will be the death of me. You know, 
Joyce, every one knows, how feeble the action of my heart is; how 
all the doctors have bidden me avoid strong emotion as I would avoid 
poison.” 

Never surely was patient more obedient to physician’s orders! 

“Escapade . . . is this my welcome?” cries Joyce, and shrink- 
ing away, she rises instantly to her feet. Alas! the moment’s keen 
disappointment is no new experience for her. Since she was four 
years old, it has been a familiar one whenever she has most lavished 
generous love, or generous confidence on Mrs. Dormer. “I started 
with Mr. Longmore, as you know, Mamma, almost by your own 
proposal, to get a moonlight view of Chillon. The storm came on 
too sudddenly for us to return to shore, and but for Mr. Longmore’s 
skill and courage, we must have been lost. An escapade! You donot 
think I have stayed out on such a night, in such a condition as this,” 
extending an arm from which the water literally streams, “ for 
pleasure ?” 

“ And where, may I ask Miss Dormer, were you and the courageous 
Longmore lucky enough to find shelter?” exclaims Farintyre, 
brusquely pausing in his walk. “No business of mine to inquire, 
you will say, perhaps. I think it is my business, for another half- 
hour at all events, to inquire into everything that concerns Miss 
Joyce Dormer’s good name.” 

For a second or two Joyce looks at him as though the meaning of 
his speech failed to reach her. Then she turns indignantly away. 
Crimson flows the blood over her warm sunken cheeks. 

“Mother, am I forced to listen to such a reproach as this? I 
went out on the lake by your approval, and in excellent charge. 
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Our boat drifted into one of the back currents of the Rhone before 
we knew our danger, and then the storm burst, suddenly, and but 
for a miracle we must have been lost——” 

“A miracle, or Mr. Hugh Longmore?” Farintyre interposes 
the question, not too graciously. 

“You know Lord Byron’s Island, opposite Villeneuve, Mamma ? 
On that tiny speck {of ground, thanks to Mr. Longmore’s gallant 
courage, we made good our landing. There we remained, our boat 
gone, without shelter, numbed, drenched, until those fine lifeboat men— 
yes,” with a look of fierce disgust at John Farintyre, with an involun- 
tary clenching of her cold hand, “men as gentle as they were brave, 
saved us .. . straight, it seems to me now, out of the jaws of death. And 
then, coming home to you, Mother, rescued, one hears such paltry 
talk as this of ‘good name’! Oh, if you loved me, sir,” and she 
turns again towards Farintyre, a glow of eloquent anger on her 
young face, “if you loved me—and I know what I say, I know what 
love is—you would be so glad to see me safe; there would be no room 
in your mind for paltrier feeling.” 

A lover standing on Joyce Dormer’s level, mentally, would, I think, 
make answer by taking her, faults and all, to his heart. For he 
would understand her. John Farintyre—no exceptionally black 
Othello, but commonplace, through and through—John Farintyre 
feels himself at once injured and unmoved. 

“Tall talk is above my head. Never was good at acting—private 
theatricals and charades, and—and that sort of thing. And you are. 
Oh, it’s no good smoothing matters over, Mrs. Dormer.” For here 
poor Mrs. Dormer struggles to edge in aconciliatory word. “I can’t 
hold a candle to Miss Dormer in the way of cleverness, leave that to 
more fortunate men than myself! But I have my notions of what is, 
and what is not the correct thing for a girl to do. And I believe I 
have the honour of looking forward, some day, to becoming Miss 
Dormer’s husband. And, by George!” he goes on, gradually lashing 
himself to fury with his own powers of invective, “T’ll stand no more 
of this sort of work, engaged or married. You can break the whole 
thing off, or not, just as you choose. But if you keep to me at all, 
you shall obey me. You hear, obey!” 

And with a couple of strides, Mr. Farintyre has crossed the room ; 
the murderous, crushing grasp of his heavy fingers encircles Joyce’s 
wrist. 

And now, if never in her life before, does Mrs. Dormer practically 
show how great a role ether can be made to fill in the drama of 
human lives. 

Contempt, disgust, righteous indignation are struggling for mastery 
on Joyce’s face ; mistrust, that it needs but a breath to kindle into 
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open revolt is on the face of John Farintyre. Another half minute 
and words beyond all recall would probably part these two ill-suited 
people for ever, did not little Mrs. Dormer rise mistress of the 
situation. 

“My heart!” she moans, stretching out her hand to the ether 
bottle, which in her agitation, or her agony, she oversets. ‘“I—I 
feel this painful excitement is too much for me. Mr. Farintyre— 
pardon .. .” 

And then, for the second time on this miserably fateful evening, 
she loses consciousness. 

One does not care to dwell over-much on the scene that follows. 
It is long ere Mrs. Dormer recovers from her state of fainting—I feel 
in doubt as to the fittest spelling of this word! When, at length, 
she speaks again, Joyce, partly influenced by the fumes of ether, 
partly by sheer bodily weariness, has reached a helpless shivering 
condition in which she would probably answer “yes,” were the 
suggestion made of leading her to instant execution. 

“The mischief arose from want of thought. My darling girl has 
caused me this wretchedness unintentionally,” murmurs Mrs. Dormer, 
taking up the thread of her ideas with singular clearness for one 
newly returned out of the dark know-nothing world of syncope. 
“ And you, dear Mr. Farintyre, will forgive, will you not, as all of 
us must hope to be forgiven ?” 

“Tf Joyce chooses to shake hands over it all, things may go on 
smoother for the future than they have ever done.” Farintyre’s tone 
is that of a man who recognises the generosity of his own conduct. 
“T don’t think I stipulate for anything extraordinary,” he adds, with 
a tentative side glance at Joyce’s face. “Let the engagement be 
called an engagement. Leta fellow know what ground he stands 
upon... feel a little sure-——” 

“You hear, Joyce,” interrupts the fainting woman, raising herself 
briskly, and fixing a pair of expressive eyes on her daughter’s face. 
“Mr. Farintyre asks only for the security to which he is entitled. 
Make me happy, child, after all I have been called upon to suffer this 
night. Give him your hand.” 

Joyce Dormer stands mute, irresolute, sick at heart. 

“Tf the thing is to be, I suppose one may as well cry Kismet!” 
so, at last, she answers, with a kind of forced spirits, with pale and 
quivering lips. “ But I cannot admit, Mamma, of that word security. 
There shall be a loophole left. The engagement, as Mr. Farintyre 
wishes it, can be called an engagement—that is all. If either of 
us see fit to change between this and Easter it shall not be counted 
as falsehood. We are free, still.” 

John Farintyre, it would seem, is satisfied. He takes possession 
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of Joyce’s hand—she has not the strength, physical or moral, to 
withdraw it! Then, emboldened by this negative consent, he draws 
her to him, and officially, here in her mother’s presence, touches her 
cheek with his lips. 

Joyce Dormer feels that she will never get over the shame of that 
first, bartered, loveless kiss while she lives. 


Cuapter XI. 


CATS AND RED CLOVER. 


But human souls, alas! the pity of it, do perforce get over every- 
thing. Our troubles kill themselves, if they fail of killing us; and 
the Registrar-General does not even make a return respecting the 
number of men and women who, in this nineteenth century, die in 
England from moral causes. With the definite prospect before her 
of becoming John Farintyre’s wife next Easter, Joyce Dormer must 
rise, go to rest, eat her meals, adjust a becoming fold, a soft-tinted 
knot of ribbon before her looking-glass, just as in the happy days 
when she had promised herself, with all her faults, and all her virtues, 
to the man she passionately loved. 

During two short days—days, who shall say of what secret, what 
wild rebellion—she keeps her room. 

“My dear Joyce is sleeping off the effects of storm and shipwreck,” 
her mother whispers, towards the close of Saturday, to Hugh Long- 
more. Mrs. Dormer has had the thoughtfulness to send for the 
young Oxonian—just to give him a hand-pressure, to bless him, dewy 
thankfulness in her soft grey eyes, for his noble, heroic conduct of 
the previous night. “I am not a friend in general to crystallised 
hell.” Mrs. Dormer slides with grace over the monosyllable. “ After 
such a fright, such a wetting, however, one felt that four-and-twenty 
hours’ sleep would be priceless, and Joyce was persuaded to take a 
small half-teaspoonful of Hunter’s syrup. We have put off our 
departure until Monday morning,” adds Mrs. Dormer cheerfully, “so 
my daughter will have ample time to say all the pretty things the 
situation requires with her own lips to Mr. Longmore.” 

And, early on the morning of Monday, Longmore receives a little 
three-cornered pencil-written note—it seems to his imagination with 
‘some faint odour of wild thyme clinging around its folds—from Miss 
Dormer. 

He has, I need scarcely say, indulged in pretty frequent specula- 
tions on a certain interesting “ problem” during the fifty-six hours 
since the shipwreck ; the nett result of such speculations being that he, 
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Hugh Longmore, has tumbled, headlong and hopelessly, into love. 
Wisdom recommends an alibi: “Get clear of Clarens,’ says the 
monitress, flee from the blue eyes that have so effectually put com- 
mon sense and peace of mind to flight.” And he has already deter- 
mined to be wise, has looked up hours of departure in the train-bills, 
has commenced a rough and desultory packing of his Gladstone, when 
that three-cornered note, with its imaginary odour of wild thyme, is 
handed to him. 





“Dear Mr. Lonamore, 


“We are to leave for Italy this morning. Mamma and I hope 
you will drink five o’clock tea with us for the last time. If you 
would like some music, come round to our salon in the afternoon. 
Would three be too early ? 


“ Joyce.” 


It is a fine occasion for a man to display the philosophy that is in 
him. 

Wisdom, looking back upon Lord Byron’s Isle, and upon words 
uttered there in a moment of madness, recommends an alibi. 

Joyce Dormer invites to five o’clock tea. 

Young Hugh Longmore unpacks his boots aud hairbrushes, and 
exactly as the Clarens clocks strike three, walks along the corridor, 
his heart most unphilosophically beating, that leads to Mrs. Dormer’s 
salon. 

He finds Joyce alone at the piano, a complicated score before her, 
which she is very evidently not studying. Her face looks pale and 
aged. As she rises, on Longmore’s entrance, her eyes meet his some- 
what less frankly than their wont. 

“You deserve all sorts of pretty speeches, Mr. Longmore.” So 
she remarks, after the first stereotyped anxieties have been uttered 
and set at rest. ‘Some day, if I find that being alive is really sweet 
again, I will make them to you in a letter. My mother declares that 
if she had been rescued from destruction, she would write a whole 
book of sonnets and dedicate it to her preserver. But poor Mamma 
thinks life so enjoyable! She credits all us worn-out people of a 
younger generation with having the same relish for it as herself. 
You have come early for some music, have you not ?” 

Longmore has come early—that he may be as long as possible in 
Joyce Dormer’s society. Sensible of this fact he gives his answer 
without hesitation. Yes. He has come early—for music. 

“You said once you would like to hear some of my poor composi- 
tions.” Crossing to a table, Joyce takes out her Stradiuarius from 
its case. “As Mamma is still busy, packing, I will play you two 
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little songs for the violin that I wrote long ago. The first is called, 
‘In the Campagna.’ You must suppose it to be a morning of Roman 
spring.” Her face begins to colour as she softly coaxes her instru- 
ment into tune. ‘The asphodel bloom is white, the myrtle in fresh 
foliage, the air full of violets. And a pair of foolish human beings 
are thinking, with beating hearts, that all the rest of life will be as 
happy as to-day. You understand ? ” 

“Too well, I am afraid, Miss Dormer.” 

Philosophie though he be, Hugh Longmore’s answer is given with 
a marked strain of tenderness in its tone. 

“T don’t know that music can really represent sunshine, and 
violets, and foolish human dreams, as some fanatics of the Schumann 
school declare. Anyhow, you know how I wish my poor little at- 
tempt to be interpreted. I am like Mark Twain’s artist,” adds the girl, 
her heaviness, it seems to Longmore, attempting to find relief in 
raillery. “‘It is useless to disguise the fact from you any longer,’ 
he tells the showman. ‘These rocks in the foreground air horses.’ 
Well, these sounds I am going to draw from my violin strings air 
asphodel blooms, blue sky, and marble ruins—with a pair of exceed- 
ingly foolish young people dreaming in their midst. Wait a second 
or two, until I have resined my bow, and you shall hear.” 

‘In the Campagna’ is one of those simple Songs without Words, 
to which every kindred listener can supply the text in his own soul ; 
a song of such human happiness as is born of young blood and warm 
skies, flowing without effort, to pure and ringing harmony. 

As Longmore listens, as he watches the sweet, unstudied attitude, 
the hands, the lips of the girlish composer, he bethinks him, with a 
pang, of what, after a seven days’ dream, the years are likely to be, 
without Joyce Dormer! How shall he, once having drank of this 
divinest madness, turn back to common existence, common law? How 
take interest in Blackstone and Markby, in the litigations, over wills 
or marriage settlements of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, while the 
one woman who could have turned life’s flat prose to poetry, walks 
apart from him upon the face of the earth ; likelier than not, as the 
wife of Mr. John Farintyre ? 

“Tt is full of faults, as a composition,” cries Joyce, when he has 
stumbled, with British awkwardness, through a few stiff praises. 
“My life has not been ruled by my own ambitions, or I should have 
gone, when I was fifteen, to the Leipsic conservatorium to make music 
my study. As it is, I shall only be an amateur, with a pretty taste, 
and tolerably dexterous fingers, to the last.” 

“ Tf the world contained a few more such amateurs, Miss Dormer !” 

“Mr. Longmore, you are trying to be complimentary. As a 


punishment, I shall play you my second song. I called the first, ‘ In 
VOL, LXIV. 
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the Campagna,’ thinking of Browning’s ‘Love among the Ruins.’ I 
call this, ‘When Summer Dies,’ from Keats’s line in ‘ Endymion.’ Our 
pair of foolish lovers, you must imagine, are beginning to discern 
that April time and wind-blown asphodels and violet scents do not 
last for ever.” 

And speaking thus she plays again—a cantata with a wider sweep 
of meaning than the first, with a subtle wail of pain underlying the 
surface joyousness of the centric melody. 

Hugh Longmore asks himself, with an absurdly keen twinge of 
jealousy, if experience so rich in passion can have been drawn 
actually from the girl’s own life? Is the song inspired by a woman’s 
remembrance or by an artist’s prophecy ? 

Joyce Dormer seems to guess his thoughts. 

“My compositions have the trick of emotion about them, have 
they not?” As she makes this somewhat cynical remark she lays 
down her Stradiuarius, fondly, gently, as though some invisible, 
vanished hand received it from her own. “But I am afraid the 
trick is artificial, a thing one has learnt, together with one’s fugue 
and counterpoint, at so much an hour, from some German music- 
master. Shall I do better, I wonder, in the future? As we shivered 
under Lord Byron’s three tall trees the other night, I told you that 
I had found a motif. It has seemed to me since that a picture of 
absolute loss and ruin, the shipwreck of the two foolish lives that 
set out amidst April sunshine and violet scents, would fitly end my 
trio of songs . 

“The falsest art in the world, my dear! Never end anything 
with a shock!” Mrs. Dormer, who has quietly entered, offers this 
advice. ‘An episode in minor occurs in most lives. Music should 
render it as an episode, only. Shipwreck, absolute loss, whatever 
gitls and boys may think at twenty, are of their nature, inartistic. 
As much thunder and lightning as you choose early in your work. 
Leave your hearers when you finish in a state of calm repose. People 
who commit irretrievable fiascos are only in their place on the 
boards of a transpontine theatre. Mr. Longmore, how do you do? 
Quite sad to think how soon we must say good-bye! And you would 
like—Joyce, darling, where is your violin—Mr. Longmore, no doubt, 
would like to hear you play for the last time in Hotel Scherer. 

They play to him for nearly an hour bright and airy music, 
selected, doubtless, by Mrs. Dormer on artistic principle, the prin- 
ciple of making final impressions cheerful ones. But Joyce’s heart 
is not in her fingers this aiternoon. It would seem that her eyes read 
other notes than those written on the score. The performance is 
spiritless. At five o’clock a waiter enters with tea, and Mrs. Dormer 
shuts the piano a little abruptly. 
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“We never played so badly in our lives. I forbid Mr. Longmore 
to applaud. Where are your thoughts, my dear Joyce? In our 
half-packed portmanteaus or——” 

“My thoughts are with the people who commit irretrievable 
fiascos,” answers Joyce. “I was thinking neither of Gounod nor 
Berlioz, but of the episode in a minor key that has yet to be written ; 
the episode that shall have for its title ‘Shipwreck.’ ” 

Mrs. Dormer seats herself at the tea-table and begins talking 
about nothing with a persistent vivacity that disperses sentiment 
by force. Sad to leave this fresh, blue Switzerland behind, yet 
charming—if friends could only accompany one—to think that 
another twenty-four hours will see them in the land of Fata Morgana 
—on the south side of the Alps. People go on existing in all the other 
countries of Europe. In Italy one lives! 

It is the kind of commonplace that carries with it a superficial 
ring of sincerity. But it is only a commonplace. Who should know 
better than Mrs. Dormer that a pretty, agreeable little woman may 
“go on existing,” quite as enjoyably in London or Paris as else- 
where ? 

“And you, Mr. Longmore, is there no remote chance of our seeing 
you in the South? We shall spend the remainder of the autumn at 
the Italian lakes ; during winter we shall be in Nice. Those tyranni- 
cal doctors insist upon my breathing the air of the French Riviera 
until spring breaks.” (And the gaieties of the Nice season decline !) 
“ Easter will find us, as it finds most other vagabond English people, 
in Rome. Joyce, my love,” and Mrs. Dormer says this with inten- 
tional meaning, “ we should be very pleased, should we not, if Mr. 
Longmore chanced to be in Rome next Easter ?” 

Joyce is standing beside the window, her violin still between her 
hands, her whole attitude one of nerveless dejection. At the mention 
of her own name she starts round; then busies herself in packing 
away her Stradiuarius in its case. 

“I—I was speaking of Italy,” Mrs. Dormer repeats, discreetly 
leaving the question of next Easter alone. “And do you know, my 
child, if we mean to start upon our journey to-night we have 
not very much time to lose. Madame Scherer says we ought to 
leave this house punctually at seven. What can John Farintyre be 
about ? ” 

“John Farintyre is on the terrace, Mother,” cries Joyce with an 
air of. mock alarm, “and I don’t like the look of things. I hope 
nothing is about to happen to any of us, but these uncanny manifes- 
tations frighten me.” Longmore cannot but think that the girl 
when she speaks thus is putting a force upon herself. The effort, if 
it be one, is, however, successful. To any but a solver of problems, 
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the artificial tone of banter might pass for flow of spirits. “John 
Farintyre has got a book in his hands. And that book is neither a 
yellow-backed novel nor a ‘ Cavendish.’ 

“Mr. Farintyre has a strong natural taste for reading,” ob- 
serves Mrs. Dormer suavely. “A taste rather undeveloped per- 
haps at present, but quite certain to show itself in the future. I lent 
him a volume of Darwin this morning, and he is simply wrapped up— 
lost in it! Iam convinced John Farintyre would take the keenest 
interest in works of scientific research if he only allowed himself more 
time for study.” 

And when young Croesus comes sauntering in, some minutes later, 
book in hand, with countenance more hopelessly void of mind than 
usual, she, forthwith, begins to chatter Darwinism and Huxleyiana 
for his benefit. 

Full of tact, of cleverness, up to a certain level, there is one matter 
in which Mrs. Dormer is prone to err. She overrates the power 
possessed by Mrs. Dormer of moulding men to her wishes. 

The great barrier, she honestly believes, between Joyce and Farin- 
tyre is an intellectual one. Then John Farintyre’s intellect must be 
cultivated. What, on the surface, can be easier? Make him skim 
over some nice popular little text-books of science, imbue him with 
the last subversive ideas in history, put a volume or two of erotic, 
mystic verse into his hands, and spice the whole with some well- 
translated German rationalism. To this, in due course, must be added 
the proper amount of feminine coaching: the coaching that teaches 
you how to find staple for conversation out of the slightest materials ; 
to recognise the subjects on which you may safely assume the respon- 
sibility of an opinion ; above all, to know when to be silent. 

If Mrs. Dormer could inspire an ignorant man with that knowledge, 
she would have cause to be proud, indeed, of her own powers! 

“The chapter I marked for you is deliciously suggestive, is it not ? 
Mr. Longmore, I am sure, will remember it—the chapter in which 
Darwin gives instances of plants and animals, remote in the scale of 
nature, who are yet bound together by a web of complex relations ?” 

“T am afraid the subject is out of my depth,” says Hugh Longmore 
with the repugnance sensible men feel to scientific prattle at the tea- 
table. 

“It may be deep for you,” cries Farintyre aggressively. “To 
me the whole thing seems as plain as a pike-staff if once you 
accept Darwin’s facts. Of course,” he goes on, with the solemn com- 
placency of dulness, “ one must start from some kind of premisses, take 
something for granted. I do accept Darwin’s premisses. I believe 
in Primitive Germs. I am an out-and-out ... . what the doose is 
the term? An out-and-out——” 
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“ Evolutionist, perhaps.” 

As Joyce makes the suggestion, she bends her head down over her 
plate, and Longmore notices that her colour deepens. 

She is beginning, already, to blush for Mr. John Farintyre. 

“‘ Now, there’s the cats and the red clover. You couldn’t have a 
better proof of interdependence than that. Ordinary people you 
know, Longmore, would not see any connection between the two. 
But the man of science can tell you better. There could never be 
much red clover about in a district where there were no cats.” 

“Indeed! How does the man of science make that out?” Hugh 
Longmore asks innocently. “I am one of the ordinary people, are 
not you, Miss Dormer?” 

“ An ordinary person, waiting for enlightenment,” says Joyce, 
looking pained. ‘“ Mother, suppose you tell us more about these won- 
derful cats.” 

But Mr. John Farintyre does not mean to have his story taken 
from him. 

The fact is, don’t you know, it’s all because of the humble-bees. 
Clover won’t fertilise in any quantity in a district without humble- 
bees.” 

And Mr. John Farintyre helps himself, with an air of conviction, 
to bread-and-butter. 

“Really ? As you come fresh from the fountain-head, we must 
accept the facts,” remarks Longmore. “ But we have a right to ask 
that facts shall be explained. You can never have red clover in a 
district where there are no cats, because humble-bees are necessary 
for its fertilisation! I am more out of my depth than ever.” 

“TI—TI’'m quite positive I’m right,” says Farintyre, growing hot 
and confused. “ Where’s the good of turning everything into an 
argument? The humble-bees determine the quantity of the red clover, 
and the cats . . . . doose take it, man! You can’t expect me to 
have it all, chapter and verse—the cats, of course, determine the 
quantity of the humble-bees.” 

“Don’t you think we have omitted one important factor—the 
field-mice ?” asks little Mrs. Dormer. 

Longmore looks across at Joyce. Her eyes are downcast, her 
delicate face is suffused from brow to chin. And he knows, as 
plainly as though the communication had been made to him in 
words, that John Farintyre,is Miss Dormer’s promised husband. 
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Cuarter XII. 


INTELLECTUAL COQUETRY. 


“Tcan tell you one thing, my dear Rora,” and Mr. Thomas Skelton, 
as he speaks, arranges his polished, pointed boots in an attitude of 
graceful ease above the level of his head. “Neither of the three Miss 
Skeltons is looking younger. For Pansy there never was much hope. 
Our fond mamma destined her from her infancy for the Church, but 
churchmen, as far as I can see, look upon thick ankles and solid waists 
much in the same light as the rest of us. Diana might have done better; 
she was not a style I admire myself,” says Mr. Skelton with an air of 
connoisseurship. “ Wiry, light-fleshed, plainish head, and a good 
deal more than enough of bone! Still, among the small Eastern 
Counties’ squireens, Diana’s were a style of looks that might have 
passed for breeding, if you had all had the sense to keep in England. 
Her day is over now.” 

“This brings it to me,’ observes Aurora blankly. ‘I suppose, 
T. §., you will be saying next that I am an old maid ?” 

T. §. glances round, languidly critical, at his younger sister’s too 
rubicund charms. 

Aurora is dressed, as usual, like a caricature of some other carica- 
ture. Three rows of mock pearls are arranged, Grecian fashion, 
round her head. She wears a peacock-hued pinafore with the singu- 
larly inappropriate motto, ’omme propose, worked in old-English 
characters around the hem ; bangles are about her wrists ; beads about 
her throat; glaring knots of poppy-coloured ribbon seem to have 
descended upon her whole person in a shower. 

“ You are not an old maid yet, my dear, but your state is cachectic 
—highly! You know Punch’s advice to unmarried persons, as a 
body ? My advice to the three Miss Skeltons is: whatever the suitor, 
and whatever his fortune: Do.” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton is a cadaverous, rather elderly; young gentle- 
man, holding the rank of lieutenant in one of her Majesty’s foot 
regiments ; a young gentleman be-ringed up to the knuckles, redolent 
of pretension, Ess bouquet and tobacco smoke, and who glories in 
knowing his own small world in particular, and human nature in the 
aggregate, on the very seamiest side. Not to be done at cards, or 
about a horse, or a billiard match, is T. S.; not to be deluded into 
believing in the honesty of man, far less of woman! In his mysterious 
theatrical information, his familiar stories of Lord A. or Viscount B., 
and his straight tips for the big races, Thomas Skelton is equally reli- 
able. Sometimes he is amusing ; especially when in an ultra-boasting 
vein, or delivering scraps of what one may call curagoa-and-seltzer 
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philosophy at second-hand. Such men in his regiment as possess 
money or titles, know him—to their cost. So, according to the 
Skelton family legends, do the higher circles of London society. 

Into these higher London circles we may not aspire to penetrate. 
A solitary illustration of Mr. Thomas Skelton’s family relations bears 
so closely upon the history of other personages in this little drama 
that it must, with a somewhat reluctant hand, be portrayed. 

“Very easy for you tosay: Do! No girls ever had such a poor 
chance as us.” Aurora’s English grammar is not perhaps up to the 
level of her other accomplishments. “ Living about in invalid places 
where not a man you meet has got an inch of lung left, never going to 
any parties but those wretched pension dances, and obliged to hesitate 
over every penny we spend in dress !” 

Aurora glances ruefully at the actual, not over-fresh, condition of 
her poppy-coloured ribbons. 

“IT must confess you are rather heavily weighted,” says T. S. turn- 
ing over a foot, in order that he may feast his eyes, as he discourses, 
on the faultless perfection of its boot and gaiter. “In the first place 
—well, ‘ Handsome is as handsome does,’ the proverb says, but, as 
regards marriageable girls, the proverb says bosh. No one at the 
present age of the world cares a fig about a girl’s doings, so long as 
she handsome 7s. And the three Miss Skeltons are not handsome. 
In the second place there is the mamma.” 

Alas, for the man, said Jean Paul Richter, who has not learned, in 
reverencing his own mother to reverence all woman-kind! 

“Men, you see, have a trick of looking at a girl’s mater, and think- 
ing what the girl, herself, is likely to become. And men—you ought 
to learn this, all of you, from the mamma, downwards—you ought to 
work it in golden letters round these ridiculous pinafores, men abhor 
electro-plate.” 

“ Electro-plate! I declare, T. §., you get more rude in your manners 
every time you come to see us.” 

“Perhaps,” says T. §S coolly, “I see more, every time, to make me 
rude. I have a vested interest, remember, in my sisters marrying or 
not marrying. Each year you go on like this, wandering from the 
Riviera to Switzerland, and back again from Switzerland to the 
Riviera, you spend more capital. Each year the prospects of my own 
final smash grow more distinct-——” 

“TT. §.! For gracious’ sake, take care you are not overheard! ” 

The brother and sister are exchanging these affecting confidences 
while Thomas Skelton smokes his after-dinner pipe on the Hotel 
Scherer terrace ; and Aurora glances round, with alarm, in the direc- 
tion of the salon windows. 


“T don’t mean to say that anything could stave the smash off, 
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now,” proceeds Mr. Skelton, in a lower voice. ‘Unless I can marry 
an old woman with the ready, another six months will see the end of 
it.” And this candid young gentleman thrums a tune upon the arm 
of his chair with the fingers of his cadaverous, prematurely nerveless 
hand. “If my sisters had found husbands in their youth and— 
well, if anything had happened to the mamma, and she had only cut 
up decently, I might have gone to the dogs at a less rapid pace than 
I am doing now.” 

There is a minute or two of silence after this. Then, “If a girl 
happens to be the fashion, men follow each other, like a flock of sheep, 
in their admiration of her,” cries Aurora tearfully. ‘“ We see that 
in the case of this weak foolish young Longmore I have been telling 
you about. Now honestly, T. 8., forgetting that I am your sister, 
do you not think I have as much pretension to beauty as Joyce 
Dormer ? ” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton turns his head with the natural indifference 
that the subject engenders in him. He looks at Aurora, slowly, from 
head to foot. 

“ Quite honestly, my dear, and forgetting altogether that you are 
my sister, I think you were nicer looking, four or five years ago.” 
This is his ingenuous answer. “At the same time, you are a long way 
the best of the family. There, I speak without reserve. If I was 
forced to take one of my sisters about the world, for a wager, say, as 
belonging to myself, I—dash it all!” cries T. S., immensely tickled 
by his own delicate humour, “I believe, when it came to the push, I 
should put the three Miss Skeltons, impartially, in a hat, and draw!” 

Aurora’s lip quivers. “A pity Mr. Thomas Skelton did not arrive 
in Clarens a little sooner. He might have joined the train of Joyce 
Dormer’s admirers! Admirers,” adds the young lady with bitter 
emphasis, “to be discarded the moment Mrs. and Miss Dormer felt 
assured of the serious intentions, the solid thousands a year, of this 
poor infatuated John Farintyre.” 

“Joyce Dormer is good form,” remarks T. §., speaking as one 
having authority. The young gentleman, it will be observed, has 
fixed opinions respecting all subjects in heaven and on earth, a com- 
plete aphoristic theory of the universe, ever ready for enunciation. 
“Not pretty exactly, but the look of blood about her—little head well 
set on sloping shoulders, clean-cut ankles, long throat. Just the sort 
of look that the Skelton family has not. Met the girl at Aldershot 
balls. Met the girl at Woolwich. Never took the trouble to be in- 
troduced! Never any spare dances on my card!” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton pauses. Almost at the same moment the 
tall figure of Hugh Longmore draws near through the twilight ; 
Hugh Longmore, dull-hearted enough after bidding Joyce farewell, 
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looking blankly forward to an evening (to a life) on which neither 
blue eyes shall smile, nor deftest, exquisite strains of music make 
glad. 
And Aurora holds out to him the hand of frank forgiveness. Over- 
sensitive pride, undue reserve, are assuredly not among the sins of 
Mrs. Skelton’s daughters. 

“Welcome back to the land of the living, Mr. Longmore. You 
have been seeing Mrs. and Miss Dormer off at the station? Natu- 
rally! We remarked your place was vacant at the table d’héte, Mr. 
Farintyre, I am told, accompanies them as far as Turin, but, to be 
sure, that may be only hearsay. One would hope so. You have not 
met my brother yet—the real original T. §.? Allow me to introduce 
Mr. Thomas Skelton, Mr. Longmore.” 

Young Longmore bows; mentally summing up his chances of 
decent escape at the earliest opportunity. 

“You will find it dull work in Clarens without your friends. We 
get up a round game of an evening, when it is too cold to go out— 
penny baccarat, you know, nothing to ruin anybody. Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas first brought baccarat into fashion in the hotel, and Ma 
keeps the bank. Sometimes we have a little music, but, of course,” 
Aurora’s tone is archly interrogative, “ Mr. Longmore won’t care for 
anything but violin music now.” 

Mr. Longmore’s answer is to the effect that he cares for all music 
that is good; and, as he speaks, his eyes wander along the terrace: 
through the darkness he sees the wooden stairs, at the top of which 
a golden head, a girl’s voice, pure as morning, were wont to welcome 
him. 

“That’s just my case,” observes T. S., with his drawl. “Don't 
care a curse for amateurs and pianoforte players. Give me your 
operatic tip-toppers—Patti and Trebelli, or nothing. Them’s my 
maxims,” 

The young Oxonian turns away in silence. Mr. Thomas Skelton, 
thin-skinned, like most gentlemen of his class, feels both movement 
and silence to be aggressive; and Mr. Thomas Skelton retaliates 
thus : 

“Dormer! Dormer? Thought I recognised the Dormer girl 
somewhere about this morning. Hanging out, do you say, Aurora, 
at this hotel ?” 

“Mrs. and Miss Dormer have been spending a week in Clarens. 
They started an hour ago for Italy. Oh, and Joyce Dormer is quite 
too lovely!” cries Aurora with effusion. “All the gentlemen went 
wild about her. The dearest little innocent face you ever beheld!” 

“Innocent!” repeats T. S., with an unpleasant chuckle. “Then 
it could scarcely be the Joyce Dormer I have met at the Woolwich 
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and Aldershot balls. The girl I mean is a girl with a history, you 
might say—a girl with several histories. Item: a well-set throat, 
a complexion, a pair of blue eyes, and a fiddle. A girl who has just 
netted some awfully rich cad out of the city—pickles, blacking, 
shares—I don’t know how the fellow made his money—of the name 
of Farintyre.” 

A rush of hot anger thrills through Longmore’s breast. The 
fingers of his right hand, loosely swinging at a convenient distance of 
two or three feet from Mr. Thomas Skelton’s head, clench involun- 
tarily. Then he cools down: by a strong effort at self-mastery, makes 
no sign. What business is it, in sooth, of his, if men speak lightly 
or loyally of John Farintyre’s betrothed? What to him is Joyce 
Dormer? A memory of heayen-blue eyes, of gracious sound and 
movement, of a pair of white, thyme-scented hands, held, for a too- 
brief second, before his face in the mountain moonlight. 

“Yes, it was at an Aldershot ball that I first met her.” And T.S 
settles himself into a position as nearly vertical as the nature of 
Monsieur Scherer’s garden chairs will permit. “Let me see, that 
must be something like two years ago last May. Miss Dormer was 
in the bloom of her first season. White muslin, lilies-of-the-valley, 
constant reference to Mamma, and blushes. Usual attributes,” says 
this profound and original cynic, “ of the bread-and-butter ingénue. 
Next time I saw her was in August of the same year . . . down at 
Cowes, you know... everybody of one’s set there. . . Joyce 
Dormer among the rest, in all the importance of a given-out engage- 
ment. She and her mother between them had played their game 
well, had bagged Roger Tryan, the third or fourth biggest matrimonial 
catch, as it was thought, of the season.” 

“ Roger Tryan!” cries AuroraSkelton. ‘“ What! the Roger Tryan 
who loses such shocking sums of money at Monte Carlo, and who 
people declare is such a broken-down dangerous sort of person?” 
adds the young lady, casting down her eyelids prettily. 

“The dangerous broken-down sort of person, at the time Joyce 
Dormer accepted him, was the most popular speculation out, heir to 
a fine landed property, and one of the handsomest fellows about town. 
Deuced proud the Dormers were of the engagement,” says Mr. 
Thomas Skelton. “ Recollect it all as if it was yesterday. Tryan 
had a steam yacht down at Cowes (Lord Bartie Stornoway, intimate 
friend of my own, bought her when the smash came), and Mrs. and 
Miss Dormer dressed like sisters, used to be seen everywhere with him. 
The two prettiest women in Cowes, some men thought, but I never 
myself cared much about your Iceberg beauties. Never took the trouble 
to be introduced either to mother or daughter! Yes, the marriage was 
to be in October-—remember the date because my friend Lord Bartie 
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had been asked to be best man. Dreadfully bored his lordship 

was at the prospect! Kept away from the moors, you know, and 
that.” 

* Aurora Skelton at this juncture grows interested. 

“And the wedding after all did not come off,’ she remarks. 
“ That much, I suppose, is certain.” 

“ Well no,” answers T. 8. witha yawn. “The wedding did not 
come off. Roger Tryan’s father took it into his head just then to fall 
ill; more inconvenient still, he took it into his head, on his death-bed, 
to turn virtuous. Old gentleman, you see, like most of the name, 
had lived every hour of his life, while he could live them, and had 
accumulated debts of honour and otherwise, chiefly otherwise, that 
there was no means but one of meeting. That means was—to quash 
the entail. Roger Tryan, it seems, held Quixotic notions about 
honour, thought it a fine thing to ease the old man’s conscience and 
whitewash the parental memory by beggaring himself. And between 
them—never took the trouble to enter into the legal details—they 
managed it, without consulting Mrs. Dormer, you may be sure! The 
father died, in the odour of sanctity, and the son’s income came down, 
with a run, from thousands to tens. No Quixotic notions, myself, in 
the matter of money,” says Mr. Thomas Skelton. “Ifa fond parent 
of my own was to drop off the perch to-morrow, I . 

“You are a horrid boy!” interrupts Aurora, slapping him playfully 
on the shoulder. “TI declare you shall not talk so! Mr. Tryan is 
quite out of society—we never met him at a single Nice ball, and I 
am sure,” the young lady gives a bashful glance at Longmore, 
“one would not repeat half the stories they tell about him. Still, it 
was awfully nice of him to sacrifice his own interest to the family 
name! Joyce Dormer, or any girl of generous, delicate feeling, 
would appreciate such conduct.” 

“Generous feeling! Delicate feeling” repeats T. 8. with elliptic 
contempt. “In the present advanced state of liberal education! In 
a girl as well known for her worldly wisdom as Joyce Dormer !” 

Young Longmore turns sharply aside; indignation, something 
painfuller far than indignation—a suspicion that the things he 
hears may be within the pale of truth—holding him dumb. 

“It was said by some people that she fretted. No doubt she did 
fret—over the loss of the estate, not the lover! Remember the 
first time I saw her again next winter, her and her mother, at one of 
the Woolwich balls. Awfully skinny about the collar-bones Miss 
Joyce Dormer had grown, had a colour that looked like rouge— 
believe it was rouge, now one thinks of it—on her cheeks. All the 
same she never wavered as to her ‘duty.’ Let a well-brought-up 
girl alone for that, when duty means money. Within a fortnight of 
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the old man’s death, Roger Tryan was sent to the rightabout 
(consoled himself tolerably quick, though! Not the sort of fellow to 
wear willow for any coquette of them all). And before next winter 
was over Miss Dormer and her blue eyes and white throat, had been ” 
bid for again; this time by a man old enough to be her grandfather, 
Sir Kenneth Grant.” 

“Bid for! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, T. S$. The way 
you young men talk is positively too odious. What do you say, 
Mr. Longmore ?” 

Mr. Longmore says nothing. He gazes towards the western 
horizon, the horizon whither Joyce is travelling, with Farintyre for 
her escort. And his heart is sore within him: a feeling curiously 
near to personal shame causes his breath to come thick and fast. 

“Tt was as much a matter of bidding as anything that goes on 
at Tattersalls’ sales,” says T. 8. coolly. “After the Tryan business 
blew over, the girl came more in fashion than ever, collar-bone and 
rouge notwithstanding. Lawson of ‘Ours’ went wild about her, and 
there was Ian Mclan, the big Highlander, and Vesey Armytage of 
the Fusiliers. And then, quietly, one fine morning, Mrs. Dormer 
gave out that her daughter was engaged to Sir Kenneth Grant, and 
would be married before the end of the season. Why that affair 
never came off no one knew for certain. I have reason to believe,” 
says T. S. in a tone suggesting backstair information, “that Sir 
Kenneth Grant repented him, ere it was too late, of his bargain, and 
had to bleed pretty freely to get out of it. Since then, Mrs. and 
Miss Dormer have taken a good deal to Intellectual Coquetry and the 
Continent. Know heaps of fellows who have met them on their 
travels. Music, poetry, sad-coloured draperies, ‘ going on to Naples 
to join Mr. Dormer and the tea-pots.’ That’s about their present 
figure—the figure, it seems, that has proved one too many for this 
idiot, Farintyre.” 

“And Mr. Roger Tryan consoled himself,” remarks Aurora, 
presently ; the drawling, illiterate accents of T. S. having lapsed into 
silence. 

“Roger Tryan fell into good hands, my dear. Roger Tryan’s 
money matters were not so desperate but that he could still find a 
friend in need in this wicked world. Notably,” says Thomas Skelton 
with emphasis, “a friend with a wife. Surely, knocking about down 
in the South of France, some of you girls must have come across 
Nessie Pinto? ” 

“Nessie Pinto, her red umbrella, her husband, her lapdog—and 
Roger Tryan! Well, yes, we have come across them rather too often,” 
says Aurora playfully. ‘The group is one of the Nice institutions. 
People used to say—only, of course, Ma never lets us listen to such 
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things—that Roger Tryan more than once has had to pay the Pintos’ 
gambling losses as well as his own.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it. A fellow who would do himself out of his own 
birthright would be madman enough even for that.” 

And rising from his chair, T. 8. whistles, yawns, stretches his 
arms; then lounges, hands in pockets, after the manner of his tribe, 
into the salon: whither the interests of this narrative do not, happily, 
require us to follow him. 

Longmore takes a few impatient steps along the terrace. Pro- 
foundly calm as though no storm had ever convulsed her breast, 
shimmers Lake Leman. Sweet smell the autumn roses as on that 
first evening when he and Joyce started together along the chestnut 
avenue towards Glion. Half a score of stars glimmer mild in the 
grey-blue heaven. The young man feels that Nature makes mock at 
him, so utterly is the chord she strikes at dissonance with his own 
harsh and jarring thoughts. At some hundred paces distance he sees 
the familiar wooden staircase up which his steps were first drawn by 
the magic of Joyce’s violin. No light shines from the windows on 
the first floor, no serenest girlish voice renders night musical with its 
ring. 

And standing here, bitterly musing, young Longmore deducts what 
moral he may from the coarse and idle talk to which he has newly 
listened. 

He feels almost as one might feel who should be shown a vile 
photograph of some dear face, for ever lost ; the lines horribly like in 
their unlikeness, although the delicate, the ineffable grace of the 
original have vanished. Can this, then, not the dream he dreamed of 
her, be Joyce Dormer ?—this girl who could forsake her lover when 
fortune was blindest, who has been hardened by a trio of London 
seasons, who is well known at Woolwich and Aldershot. An intel- 
lectual coquette “ using the past to give pathos to the little new song 
that she sings,” and converting even her music, the art for which she 
so deftly simulates passion, into a tool of vanity. 

“ You will join us in the salon, Mr. Longmore, will you not ?” says 
Aurora Skelton, in dulcet accents, at his elbow. ‘Of course we have 
no classic, instrumental music to offer; still, when the round game 
is over, if you would care for one of my simple ballads, as you used ?” 

But Longmore, as untempted by penny baccarat as by the siren 
persuasion of Aurora’s voice, has vanished in the twilight. 
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Sane Austen. * 


Tue chronicle of Miss Austen’s life is brief and simple. For twenty- 
five years from her birth on December 16, 1775, she lived in her 
father’s family at the rectory of Steventon in Hampshire, making of 
course occasional visits to relatives and friends, some of which visits 
took her to Bath. In 1801, on the resignation of her father, she 
went with her family to Bath, and from thence, after Mr. Austen’s 
death in February 1805, she removed to Southampton. There she 
remained for four years, when her mother, her sister Cassandra, and 
herself, took up their abode at Chawton in Hampshire, in a house 
belonging to Mr. Austen’s second son. This continued to be her 
home till her last illness. She died in Winchester, whither she had 
gone for medical advice, on July 10, 1817. She made few friends 
beyond the circle of her own family, and it is not known that she was 
ever seriously in love. 

Her literary activity falls into two distinct sections. She began 
‘Pride and Prejudice * in October 1796, at the age of twenty, and 
finished it in August 1797. ‘Sense and Sensibility’ was begun in 
November 1797. ‘Northanger Abbey’ was composed in 1798. 
Then came a pause. During the nine years passed at Bath and 
Southampton, extending from her 26th to her 35th year, we do not 
know that she wrote anything except the short but striking history 
of ‘Lady Susan,’ a novel in letters, though it is probable that the 
fragment which Mr. Austen-Leigh entitles ‘The Watsons,’ was 
begun in these nine years. She published nothing till 1811; but from 
that date onwards, novel followed novel with great rapidity. ‘Sense 
and Sensibility,’ after undergoing revision, was published in 1811; 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ in 1813 ; ‘ Mansfield Park’ followed in 1814 ; 
‘Emma’ at the end of 1815 ; and‘ Persuasion’ came out with ‘ North- 
anger Abbey,’ after her death, in 1818. 

This silence may be explained by the discouragement which attended 
Miss Austen’s first attempts to put her work in print. A proposal made 
by her father to Mr. Cadell for the publication of a novel “ comprising 
three volumes—about the length of Miss Burney’s ‘Evelina’”— 
(‘ Pride and Prejudice’) was declined by return of post. The fate of 
‘Northanger Abbey ’ was still more humiliating. It was sold in 1803 
to a publisher in Bath for ten pounds, but “ it found so little favour in 


* Novels, by Jane Austen, with a biography, in six volumes. Bentley and 
Son. 
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his eyes that he chose to abide by his first loss rather than risk further 
expense by publishing such a work.” The ‘Thorpes,’ ‘ Tilneys,’ and 
‘Catherine Morland’ for ten pounds, and dear at the price! After- 
wards, when four novels had been published, Jane wished to recover 
the copyright. 


“One of her brothers undertook the negotiation. He found the pur- 
chaser very willing to receive back his money, and to resign all claim to 
the copyright. When the bargain was concluded, and the money paid, 
but not till then, the negotiator had the satisfaction of informing him 
that the work thus lightly esteemed was by the author of ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.’ ” 


Six novels, of which four only were published in her life, and a 
few fragments, do not make up a large bulk of work for one who 
wrote so rapidly and well as Miss Austen. It is true that she died 
in her forty-third year, but on the other hand she began to write at 
a very early age. She was barely twenty when she began ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ and she finished it in ten months. After a brief interval 
she is engaged upon a fresh work, ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ which is 
completed with equal rapidity. Thus before she was twenty-three she 
had written two of the best novels in the language. At this rate she 
might have filled our shelves, as recent novelists have filled them. 
But the great stimulus to overproduction was wanting : there was no 
demand for her labour. No printer’s boy waited to carry off her 
“copy,” no editor insisted on another sheet to make up his forth- 
coming number. Unknown and in silence she created her wonderful 
stories. Mrs. Bennet lamented in vain; Mr. Collins made love and 
no one laughed. With nothing but her own taste to guide her, she 
produced work almost faultless in style; and wrote English which 
puts us to shame. She composed in the first instance for her own 
amusement—from her earliest childhood writing rather than reading 
attracted her—and therefore she wrote when and as she pleased. 
She altered, excised, re-wrote, caring for nothing but the perfection 
which satisfied her own judgment. She steadily refused to travel 
beyond the circle within which she felt that her powers ranged. In 
the last years of her life, when she became known as an authoress, 
she received various suggestions from friends that she should write a 
novel on this or that subject. Mr. Clarke, for instance, the librarian 
of Carlton House, requested her to “ delineate the habits, character and 
enthusiasm of a clergyman who should pass his time between the 


metropolis and the country, who should be something like Beattie’s 
minstrel— 


“*Silent when glad, affectionate though shy, 
And in his looks was most demurely sad ; 
And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why.’” 
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What induced the man to make this request, it is hard to say ; 
Jane’s clergymen are far enough removed from such a type. The 
qualities which they distinctly have not, are earnestness and en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton are selfish, underbred men, 
whose thoughts are wholly occupied with themselves. Dr. Grant, in 
‘Mansfield Park,’ is a bon-vivant, of whom we hear in connection 
with a roast turkey and the best means of turning a living to good 
account. The young men who are about to take orders, the Ber- 
trams, Tilneys and Ferrars, have common sense, and morals enough 
to enable them to fill the place of a country clergyman, and that is 
all. They never exhibit any peculiar fitness for their vocation, unless 
it be that they appear to be fit for nothing else. Jane knew this, 
and answered Mr. Clarke thus : 


“Tam quite honoured by your thinking me capable of drawing such a 
clergyman as you gave the sketch of in your note. But I assure you I am 
not. The comic part of the character I might be equal to, but not the 
good, the enthusiastic, the literary. Such a man’s conversation must at 
times be on subjects of science and philosophy, of which I know nothing, or 
at least be occasionally abundant in quotations and allusions, which a 
woman who, like me, knows only her mother tongue, and has read little 
in that, would be totally without the power of giving. A classical educa- 
tion or, at any rate, a very extensive acquaintance with English literature, 
ancient and modern, appears to me quite indispensable for the person who 
would do any justice to your clergyman; and I think I may boast myself 
to be with all possible vanity the most unlearned and uninformed female 
who ever dared to be an authoress.” 


The same gentleman, failing with his parson, suggested yet 
another subject. “A historical romance, illustrative of the august 
House of Coburg would just now be very interesting,” he writes, on 
the occasion of the approaching marriage of Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold, whose chaplain and secretary he had recently 
become. It is difficult to believe that any man, even a chaplain, 
could have made such a proposal. What have history and the 
august house of Coburg to do with life in English villages and 
watering-places, with the ultra-genteel and demi-vulgar, the artful 
or artless young women, and somewhat flabby young men, whom 
Jane Austen knew from the heart outwards? She answers, humor- 
ously : 

“T am fully sensible that a historical romance founded on the House of 
Saxe-Coburg might be much more to the purpose of profit or popular- 
ity than such pictures of domestic life in country villages as I deal in. 
But I could no more write a romance than an epic poem. I could not sit 
seriously down to write a serious romance under any motive than to save 
my life, and if it were indispensable to keep it up and never relax into 


laughing at myself or at other people, I am sure that I should be hung 
before I had finished the first chapter. No! I must keep to my own style 
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and go on in my own way: and though I may never succeed again in that, 
I am convinced that I shall totally fail in any other.” 


This is from a letter dated April 1, 1816. In August she had 
finished ‘ Persuasion.” Who would exchange Anne Elliot for “a 
wilderness ” of heroines of the “ august house of Coburg” ? 

The same self-command and certainty of aim showed itself in her 
mode of composition : 


“She had no separate study to retire to, and most of the work must 
have been done in the general sitting-room, subject to all kinds of casual 
interruptions. She was careful that her occupation should not be sus- 
pected by servants, or visitors, or any persons beyond her own family 
party. She wrote upon small sheets of paper, which could easily be put 
away, or covered with a piece of blotting-paper. There was, between the 
front door and the offices, a swing door which creaked when it was opened ; 
but she objected to having this little inconvenience remedied, because it 
give her notice when any one was coming. I have no doubt,” her nephew 
and biographer continues, “that I and my sisters and cousins, on our 
visits to Chawton, frequently disturbed this mystic process, without having 
any idea of the mischief we were doing: certainly we should never have 
guessed by any signs of impatience or irritability in the writer.” 


Of herself Jane says in a letter : 


“What should I do with your strong, manly, vigorous sketches, full of 
variety and glow? How could I possibly join them on to the little bit 
(two inches wide) of ivory on which I work with so fine a brush as produces 
little effect after much labour? ” 


Miss Austen read little; she seems to have shared Lamb’s aversion 
to the acquirement of useful knowledge. He could read anything 
but the authors who form the necessary part of a gentleman’s 
library. She “ detested°quartos.” ‘‘ Ladies who read those enormous 
great, stupid, thick quarto volumes, which one always sees in the 
breakfast parlour there, must be acquainted with everything in the 
world.” To write and create was her pleasure: her vein of original 
composition was so full and strong that she had no need to replenish 
it with reading. She knew French well and something of Italian, but 
we find little or no traces of either French or Italian literature in her 
works. Richardson she had carefully studied and knew minutely ; she 
was so far influenced by his example that some of her earliest attempts 
seem to have been written in the form of letters—as‘ Lady Susan’ still 
is. ‘Sense and Sensibility ’ was so composed, but was rewritten after 
the removal to Chawton in 1809. She is accurate in all her descriptions 
of ships and naval affairs; but her knowledge of these matters was 
derived from conversation and correspondence with her two youngest 
brothers, who were in the navy, rather than from any study of the 
subject in books. Not that she shrank from such reading: she 
mentions with pleasure an ‘Essay on the Military Police, and 
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Institutions of the British Empire,’ by Captain Pasley, “ which I find 
delightfully written and highly interesting. I am as much in love 
with the author as ever I was with Clarkson or Buchanan. The 
first soldier I ever sighed for, but he does write with extraordinary 
force and spirit.” Captain Pasley’s book was an octavo. Her opinion 
of the far-famed ‘ Spectator, the great thesaurus of sound English and 
sound morality, she has given us in ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ in a passage 
in which she makes a powerful claim for the novel as against other 
kinds of literature. 


“*T am no novel reader—I seldom look into novels—Do not imagine that 
I often read novels—It is really very well for a novel.’ Such is the common 
cant. ‘ And what are you reading, Miss-—?’ ‘Oh! it is only a novel!’ 
replies the young lady; while she lays down her book with affected indiff- 
erence or momentary shame. It is only ‘Cecilia’ or ‘Camilla’ or 
‘ Belinda’; or, in short, only some work in which the greatest powers of 
the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of 
wit and humour, are conveyed to the world in the best chosen language. 
Now, had the same young lady been engaged with a volume of the 
‘Spectator,’ instead of such a work, how proudly would she have produced 
the work and told its name; though the chances must be against her 
being occupied with any part of that voluminous publication, of which 
the matter or manner would not disgust a young person of taste.” 


This passage is the more interesting because it is perhaps the sole 
instance of irritation and severity to be found in Miss Austen’s works. 

So far as we know, her favourite authors were Johnson in prose, 
Crabbe in verse, and Cowper in both. “She would sometimes say, in 
jest, that if ever she married at all, she could fancy being Mrs. 
Crabbe.” 

The truth is that she estimated the knowledge which comes from 
life far above the knowledge which comes from books. In this 
learning she was herself skilled as few have been, and she knew the 
value of it. When Fanny Price appears at Mansfield Park, she is at 
a great disadvantage in all accomplishments as compared with her 
cousins, the Bertrams. 


“My cousin is really so very ignorant,’ says one Miss Bertram. ‘ Do you 
know, we asked her last night what way she would go to get to Ireland! 
and she said she should cross to the Isle of Wight, and she calls it the 
island, as if there were no other island in the world. Iam sure I should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had not known better long before I was 
so old as she is. I cannot remember the time when I did not know a great 
deal that she has not the least notion of yet. How long ago is it since we 
had to repeat the chronological order of the Kings of England with the 
dates of their accession, and most of the principal events of their reigns ?’ 

“* Yes,’ added the other, ‘and of the Roman Emperors as low as Severus, 
besides a great deal of the heathen mythology and all the metals, semi- 
metals, plants and distinguished philosophers.’ ” 
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As the story developes, these young ladies, so precocious and well- 
informed, make but a poor show beside the ignorant Fanny Price, 
for, “ with all their promising talents and early information,” “they 
were entirely deficient in the common acquirements of self-knowledge, 
generosity and humility.” In this matter, we may take Fanny 
for a reflection of the authoress. Her knowledge, like all the best 
knowledge, came from within, not from without ; she needed no books 
to open the world to her; she possessed that divine gift, “from 
worlds not quickened by the sun,” which enables persons to see for 
themselves, and at first-hand. 

This want of knowledge derived from books has had a wholesome 
effect on her work. No author is so free from book-making—very 
few tell us so much that is strictly theirown. Jane Austen is not the 
prophet of a superior culture or the slave of general ideas. She 
does not weary us with art or anatomy; she has nothing to say 
about evolution and the Jews. She plucks her wild flowers and 
paints them; whether beautiful or not, there they are, in their 
native soil, delineated with such fidelity and grace, with so thorough an 
insight into their habitats and life, such an exquisite discrimination 
of colour and curve, as hardly another writer in the language has 
attained. This was her knowledge—she knew what was around her 
and close to her. She never sought in distant places or remote ages 
fora scene and a subject ; the nearest village with its hall or parsonage 
was enough. It is seldom that we meet with this close connection 
between author and subject ; but when we do, the result is of peculiar 
value. It is this which makes Wordsworth’s poetry what it is. 
While his great contemporaries “‘ went attitudinising through life,” rapt 
in fictitious emotions, plunged in unreal sorrows, telling Eastern stories 
and painting the visions of a dream, he laid his hand on the country 
and the life nearest to him. And therefore his poetry is the English 
poetry of the early part of this century ; for better or worse it is 
the poetry by which that generation will be known in the history 
of literature. In his later work, when he came to write ‘Don Juan,’ 
Byron got close to reality, but the reality was itself unreal, the 
fevered existence of a restless spirit, not a calm, self-controlled life. 
For this reason even ‘Don Juan’ will wear out before the best parts 
of Wordsworth. ‘The same reality breathes through Miss Austen’s 
work. If we wish to know what life was like in the scenes she 
depicts, we turn to her; and we might ask with the ancient critic, 


“O life! O Menander! 
Which of you two was the plagiarist 
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In this respect she has perhaps only two rivals, Scott in his best 
novels, and Fielding. They also have the supreme gift of making literary 
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and artistic the world in which they live. They have the humour 
which transforms like “heavenly alchemy” what would otherwise 
be commonplace, or even repellent; they are creative as Homer 
and Shakespeare are creative. Their range is wider, their touch more 
powerful than Jane Austen’s ; but in faithfulness of delineation and 
finish of work, she is more than an equal. 

Yet while we commend the faithful realism of Jane Austen, we 
cannot deny, and she would not have denied, that her range is 
limited. The incidents of her novels are the incidents of common, 
every-day, social life: family conversations or gatherings, morning 
calls, dinners, balls, weddings, and the like—things intensely real 
perhaps, but intensely prosaic. Regions familiar to later novelists are 
left untouched by her. In her works we shall look in vain for scenes 
such as the meeting of Maggie and Philip in the ‘Red Deeps ;’ of 
mother and daughter in Caroline Helstone’s sick-room. She has 
nothing to tell us of rebellion and aspiration; of that ideal world 
which “after all is the world as we shall one day know it.”’ Wives 
weary of their husbands cannot turn to her for refuge, and in her 
pages maidens will find little of the rapture and bliss so prominent in 
the tender scenes of recent novels. Jane’s heroines say what they 
have to say unimpeded by kisses; even when the “illusion of the 
feelings” is at its strongest, they behave as rational creatures; at any 
rate we are spared the descriptions of their weakness—or it may be 
that their joys are silent, “too deep for words,” as best befits a feeling 
which must wear through a lifetime. Whatever realism there is in 
uncontrolled passion, is not Jane’s “ realism.” Nor can we find in her 
works brilliant descriptions of natural scenery. That she was not 
insensible to these things we see from more than one speech put in the 
mouth of Fanny Price, the most meditative of her characters, but 
her sensitiveness was never aided by imagination. Such a passage 
as this, in which Georges Sand describes the scenery of the Creuse, is 
beyond the reach of the English authoress : 


“C'est un mouvement gracieux de la bonne déesse; mais, dans ce 
mouvement, dans ce pli facile de son vétement frais, on sent la force et 
Vampleur de ses allures. Elle est 14 comme couchée de son long sur les 
herbes, baignant ses pieds blancs dans une eau courante et pure; c’est la 
puissance en repos; c’est la bonté calme des dieux amies. Mais il n’y a 
rien de mou dans ses formes, rien d’énervé dans son sourire. Elle a la 
souveraine tranquillité des immortels, et, toute mignonne et delicate 
qwelle se montre, on sent que c’est d'une main formidablement ais¢e 
qu’elle a creusé ce vaste et délicieux jardin dans cet horizon de son choix.” 


The passion for nature which is sometimes prompted by inward 
dissatisfaction or despair, was unknown to Miss Austen. Com- 
pletely in harmony with the life around her, her attention was 
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absorbed by that, and not absorbed only, but satisfied. Neither in 
her books, nor in her letters, do we find any trace of a heart ill at 
ease, of a spirit seeking rest and finding none. Such satisfaction is 
at once a source of strength and of weakness; it gives finish, but it 
necessitates limitation. When, therefore, we speak of the realism of 
Jane Austen, we do not mean that there are not a thousand and one 
things beyond her reach, and yet real; we mean that what she gives 
us, she gives without exaggeration, or deficiency, or adulteration. 
Some have said: “Her conversations might have been written 
down from actual life.” This is true: they might have been so 
written, but we have not the least reason to suppose that they were. 
If we heard her characters speaking, they would undoubtedly say what 
she makes them say; but the characters are nevertheless her own 
creation. From the fragments of real life she has given us a 
complete whole, just as a physiologist might restore a skeleton from 
a bone. The characters of real life are not so complete and con- 
centrated as the characters of fiction, for the sufficient reason that we 
cannot know our acquaintance as the novelist knows his creations, or 
govern their actions and words at our will. And very many of the 
personages of real life are without any character at all, though they 
may supply the materials of a character to a great genius, who knows 
them better than they know themselves. They leave no distinct impres- 
sion on us; a novelist cannot therefore write down what they say or 
describe what they do. The fragmentary photograph must be made 
into a picture, the dry bones must live, the dulness of country life 
must become a source of never-ending amusement—so far is the 
realism of Jane Austen removed from the mere imitation of real life. 
How this transformation is effected we learn from herself when 
she tells us that she can only depict those characters at whom she 
can laugh. Her gift is pre-eminently humour—a rare gift at any 
time, and perhaps peculiarly so just now, when a general earnestness 
seems likely to make existence intolerable. For it is truly melancholy 
to think how serious we have become; we have lost the power of 
laughing at ourselves or others, and all our energies are absorbed in 
universal criticism and the higher thought. Music, “heavenly 
maid,” is now an “educational force.” Poetry to be classical must 
have “ the note of seriousness ; ” and poets who have not this note, like 
Chaucer and Burns, must begin with shame to take the lower room, 
while Elegiac Gray is permitted to go up higher. ‘“ A common grey- 
ness silvers everything.” Nay, even the Premier himself may perhaps 
owe his exalted position to his inability to appreciate the lighter aspects 
of life, while Lord Beaconsfield has fallen under the condemnation which 
a serious generation inevitably pronounces on a frivolous statesman of 
three-score yearsand ten? Humour itself has come to be regarded as 
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something which postulates sadness. This was not the temper of 
Jane Austen. She did not laugh at herself or her friends because 
there is always a tragedy underlying a comedy, or because she suffered 
under the burden of a Weltschmerz which must have relief in 
laughter or tears. She laughed because she could not help it, and 
makes those who read her laugh for the same reason. And if we, in 
this serious age, are tempted to think lightly of a genius which 
merely amuses us in this “ phenomenal” way, we may console our- 
selves with the reflection that under Jane Austen’s guidance we 
learn to smile at the weaknesses of mankind rather than to fret over 
them. Such an attitude of mind will at once save us some trouble 
and furnish us with a comfortable feeling of superiority. 

To define humour is difficult, and perhaps the wisest course is to 
treat it as Mr. M. Arnold treats poetry, and describe it by examples. 
We cannot set forth in brief and precise terms what constitutes the 
poetical element in a fine passage of Milton, but when we read it 
we feel and know that it is poetical. The same is the case with 
humorous writing. When we read the opening sentences in ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ or ‘Persuasion,’ we say at once, “this is humour,” 
“this is the humorous aspect of life.” 


“Tt is a truth universa'ly acknowledged that a single man in posses- 
sion of a good fortune must be in want of a wife.” 


“Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, was a man who, 
for his own amusement, never took up any book but the ‘ Baronetage’ ; 
there he found occupation for an idle hour, and consolation in a distressed 
one; there his faculties were roused into admiration and respect, by 
contemplating the limited remnant of the earliest patents; there any 
unwelcome sensations, arising from domestic affairs, changed naturally 
into pity and contempt, as he turned over the almost endless creations of 
the last century.” 


If we mean to weep rather than laugh over the follies and vul- 
garities of life, we may as well put away the volumes at once; 
Miss Austen will certainly be no favourite of ours. We shall not get 
through a single novel, or even a single chapter, if we are resolutely 
bent on being serious. Turn where we will, the same murmur of 
quiet laughter rings in our ears. Mrs. Allen never talked a great 
deal, and could never be entirely silent : 


“While she sat at her work, if she lost her needle or broke her thread; if 
she heard a carriage in the street, or saw a speck upon her gown, she must 
observe it aloud, whether there was any one at leisure to answer it or not.” 


We can hardly read the words without at once calling to mind 
some equally good-natured, equally vacuous person, who is only tolera- 
ble so long as we are tolerant—a person about whom deeper questions 
of use or purpese in life can never be asked. Of the same type, but 
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more obviously ridiculous, is Mrs. Palmer, who, when she Le:wd of 
Willoughby’s in:quities, 


“was determined to drop his acquaintance immediately, and was very 
thankful that she had never been acquainted with him at all. She hated 
him so much that she was resolved never to mention his name again, and 
she should tell everybody she saw how good-for-nothing he was!” 


These are not in the least abnormal characters, they are samples of 
an abundant stock ; and only differ from others in their transparent 
silliness. The world is at play, and we are interested spectators of 
the game. We find that people do not say what they mean or mean 
what they say ; that their motives in action are often mixed to such 
a degree that they could themselves with much difficulty disentangle 
the threads. The most excellent young men fall in love with the 
wrong women, and are only too glad to find themselves delivered from 
the chains in which they once yoked themselves with such rapture. 
Young ladies who exert their utmost skill, fail to gain their ends, 
while others, apparently without effort, secure the happiness so richly 
deserved. But whatever the situation, with few exceptions it is 
amusing. Even Anne Elliot herself, whom we dearly love, provokes 
a smile as she trips down the streets of Bath: 


“Prettier musings of high wrought love and eternal constancy could never 
have passed along the streets of Bath than Anne was sporting with from 
Camden Place to Westgate Buildings. It was almost enough to spread 
purification and perfume all the way.” 


Humour such as this, it may be said, does but skim the surface of 
life. It takes no heed of the depths of sorrow lying underneath ; it 
fails even to sound the fountains of joy. It is superficial, and exists 
only by reason of its superficiality. Had Miss Austen felt more 
deeply, she would have written differently. The “ verities” of life, 
the “great mysteries” beyond it, would have attracted a more 
reflective mind. Does not this humour imply something like insensi- 
bility or half-knowledge ? There is a tragic aspect of life, we may 
reply, as well as a comic ; but it does not therefore follow that the 
tragic is more real than the comic. Laughter is human no less than 
tears ; the laughable is as certainly a legitimate object of art, as the 
sad or terrible. The important point is that we should not confuse the 
two. It is as great a mistake to turn errors into tragedies, as it is 
to ridicule what is really tragic. Jane Austen was aware of her 
limitations ; the tragic side of life was not for her. She knew indeed 
how to depict the pangs of disappointed affection, but she also knew 
that they were curable. Over the results of vicious conduct she 
prefers to draw a veil; she could not enter upon them without 
dropping into a serious vein, which is not her vein. She wrote to 
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amuse, and to a clear mind and happy nature like hers, from which 
irritation was almost wholly absent, the pursuits of the world round 
her, often aimless, often perverse, were an inexhaustible source of 
laughter. 

Yet we must not think of her as one who saw nothing in life but 
what was ridiculous. She makes us love some characters and despise 
others, though we smile at them all. In spite of her vulgarity and 
fussiness, her ill-timed jokes, domestic hints, and epicurean sentiments, 
we still have something like an affection for Mrs. Jennings. 


“* Well, my dear, ’tis a true saying about an ill wind, for it will be alt 
the better for Colonel Brandon. He will have her at last; ay, that he 
will. Mind me, now, if they ain’t married by Midsummer. Lord! how 
he'll chuckle over this news. I hope he will come to-night. It will be 
all to one a better match for your sister. Two thousand a-year without 
debt or drawback—except the little love-child; indeed, ay, I had forgot 
her; but she may be ’prenticed out at small cost, and then what does it 
signify? Delaford is a nice place I can tell you; exactly what I call a 
nice, old-fashioned place, full of comforts and conveniences; quite shut 
in with great garden-walls, that are covered with the best fruit-trees in 
the country ; and sucha mulberry-tree in one corner! Lord! how Charlotte 
and I did stuff the only time we were there! Then there is a dovecote and 


some stew-ponds, and a very pretty canal; and everything in short that 
one could wish for.’” 


It is difficult to get over such a speech as that ; but we do get over 
it, because Mrs. Jennings is at all times willing to include others in 
her comforts. She is without any trace of malignity or selfishness, 
a sympathetic friend in affliction, a careful nurse in sickness. But 
Mrs. Norris we hate, as perhaps we never hated any living person. 
She is ridiculous, it is true, but she is also mean, grasping, covetous, 
and ill-tempered. Whenever she appears, we feel that there is a dark 
spot in the scene, that some one will be made uncomfortable, if it is in 
her power to doit. She is one of those persons whose object in life it 
is to keep “ people in their places ;” in other words, to tyrannise over 
them as much as possible. Yet, in spite of this strong feeling, we can- 
not help but laugh when one amiable scheme after another for spreading 
discomfort falls to the ground, and when advice given for selfish aims 
is set aside as of no value. Listen to her shrill, staccato tones! 


“Mrs. Norris called out: ‘Stay, stay, Fanny! What are you about? 
Where are you going? Don’t be in such ahurry. Depend upon it, it is 
not you that are wanted; depend upon it, it is me (looking at the butler) ; 
but you are so ready to put yourself forward. What should Sir Thomas 
want you for? It is me, Baddeley, you mean. I am coming this moment. 
You mean me, Baddeley, I am sure; Sir Thomas wants me, not Miss Price.’ 

“ But Baddeley was stout. ‘No, ma’am, it is Miss Price, I am certain of 
its being Miss Price.’ And there was a half smile with the words which 
meant, ‘I do not think you will answer the purpose at all.’” 
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Poor Mrs. Norris! the very servants understand and sit in judgment. 
Gradually she finds herself, in spite of her very animated efforts, more 
and more neglected and useless, till at length nothing is left for her 
but to retire into a distant part of the country with her disgraced 
and favourite niece, Mrs. Rushworth. 

It would not be easy within the limits of a short paper to go 
through the catalogue of Miss Austen’s characters. Unlike many 
modern novelists, she never repeats herself. Other authors have 
given us the same characters in different scenes; she gives us the 
same general scenes, but the characters are always different. The 
silly chatter of Miss Bates isas unique in its way as the rattle of Mr. 
John Thorpe. Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton both marry for money, 
and both propose to a lady who has not the least intention of accepting 
them; but the formal pomposity of the one is not in the least like the 
pushing vanity of the other. Miss Lucy Steele and Miss Fairfax both 
contract secret engagements, but we despise the one and admire the 
other. Vulgarity meets us in Miss Steele, Isabella Thorpe, and 
Lydia Bennet; we see it in a yariety of forms and in different 
degrees, and perhaps Miss Steele may be allowed to bear away the 
palm. The same holds good of the more serious characters. Catherine 
Morland, if she can be called serious, is not like Fanny Price, yet both 
are types of a natural, simple-minded girl. Elizabeth Bennet is 
extremely clever, and not less so is Emma Woodhouse, yet neither 
reminds us of the other. Anne Elliot and Elinor Dashwood are 
patient and constant in their affections, and are perhaps more alike 
than any of the others we have compared. Both have an unusual 
force of character, though called upon to exercise it in very different 
spheres of action ; both, under a quiet exterior, conceal a great depth 
of affection, but the story of Anne’s life is more pathetic, her love is 
more deeply tried than Elinor’s. If Colonel Brandon may rank with 
Mr. James Knightley in regard to tact, sense, and delicacy, sentiment 
and melancholy, rheumatism and a flannel waistcoat, serve to distin- 
guish the former, while Mr. Woodhouse, who to himself is a suffi- 
ciently serious subject, is sud generis, not to be approached, and never 
to be forgotten. 


“* That young man is very thoughtless,’ he says of Mr. Churchill, who 
proposes to find room fora ball at the ‘Crown,’ by using two rooms, and 
dancing across the passage. ‘Do not tell his father; but that young man 
is not quite the thing. He has been opening the doors very often this 
evening, and keeping them open very inconsiderately. He does not think 
of the draught. I do not mean to set you against him, but, indeed, he is 
not quite the thing!’” 


Among such a variety of different scenes and actors, different 
readers will find different favourites. The author herself was 
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greatly pleased with ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ One or two letters 
have been preserved in which she speaks of her book. The work, 
as we have seen, came out at the beginning of 1813, and was her 
second published novel. On January 29, Jane “ must write” to her 
sister Cassandra : 


“T want to tell you that Ihave got my own darling child from London 
I must confess that I think her (Elizabeth Bennet) as delightful a creature 
as ever appeared in print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those who 
do not like her at least, I don’t know.” 


And again on February 11 she writes to her sister : 


“Upon the whole I am quite vain enough, and well satisfied enough. 
The work is rather too light, and bright, and sparkling; it wants shade ; 
it wants to be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of sense, 
if it could be had; if not, of solemn, specious nonsense, about something 
unconnected with the story; an essay on writing, a critique on Walter 
Scott, or the history of Buonaparte, or something that would form a 
contrast, and bring the reader with increased delight to the playfulness 
and epigrammatism of the general style.” 


Walter Scott also thought highly of this novel, and many will 
select it as the best of her productions. Others are in favour of 
‘Persuasion,’ which, though written in declining health, certainly 
exhibits no sign of declining vigour. In no other is the interest 
more sustained, the characters more striking or exact, the incidents 
more fresh and unconventional; in no other is pathos so largely 
blended with humour. Most careful readers will probably find a 
difference between the first three of the novels and the last three. 
“Tf the former show quite as much originality and genius, they 
may perhaps be thought to have less of the faultless finish and 
high polish which distinguish the latter ”—these words of Mr. Austen 
Leigh are a true criticism. On the whole, looking at the truth, 
variety and exquisite development of the characters, “ Emma” seems 
to deserve the first place. Miss Austen said of the principal character, 
“T am going to take a heroine whom no one but myself will much 
like.” If we cannot read the story of Emma’s blunders without a 
smile at her perverse love of match-making, and her conceited 
assumption that she can govern others, and arrange their private 
concerns as she will, we also feel that she grows upon us; she learns 
by experience; step by step she becomes more worthy of the 
manly regard which has watched over her from childhood. She is 
always clever and refined; often brilliant; a little imperious, as 
her situation permits, a little wayward, but always a lady, and 
always charming. We part from her with a feeling that we have 
been in good and amusing society, with a woman who, though 
capable of foolish actions, has sense and good humour, and we go 
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about our way cheered by the thought that persons may make life 
very pleasant without being monsters of perfection. 

Of the many amusing scenes in Miss Austen’s works, perhaps the 
two most irresistibly laughable, are those in which Mr. Elton 
proposes to Emma, and the Dashwoods, Miss Lucy Steele, and Mr. E. 
Ferrars are brought together. Emma has done her best to bring 
about a match between Mr. Elton, the clergyman of the parish, and 
her friend Miss Harriet Smith. On returning from Mr. Weston’s 
party, she finds herself ¢éte-d-téte with the parson, shut up in the 
carriage with no possibility of eseape. Mr. Elton had waited for his 
opportunity and did not let it slip; he poured out his professions of 
affection into Emma’s astonished ears. 


“*Tt is impossible for me to doubt any longer. You have made yourself 
too clear. Mr. Elton, my astonishment is much beyond anything I can 
express. After such behaviour as I have witnessed during the last month 
to Miss Smith—such attentions as I have been daily in the habit of 
observing—to be addressing me in this manner—this is an unsteadiness 
of character, indeed, which I had not supposed possible! Believe me, sir, I 
am far, very far from gratified on being the object of such professions.’ 

“*Good Heaven!’ cried Mr. Elton; ‘what can be the meaning of this ? 
Miss Smith! I never thought of Miss Smith in the whole course of my 
existence: never paid her any attentions, but as your friend; never cared 
whether she were dead or alive, but as your friend. If she has fancied 
otherwise, her own wishes have misled her, and I am very sorry—extremely 
sorry. But Miss Smith, indeed! Oh, Miss Woodhouse, who can think 
of Miss Smith when Miss Woodhouse is near! No, upon my honour, 
there is no unsteadiness of character. I have thought only of you. I 
protest against having paid the smallest attention to any one else. Every- 
thing that I have said or done, for many weeks past, has been done with 
the sole idea of marking my adoration of yourself. You cannot really, 
seriously doubt it. No!’(in anaccent meant to be insinuating), ‘I am sure 
you have seen and understood me.’ ” 


What an éclaircissement! Poor Emma! No wonder that lier mind 
was in great perturbation on her arrival home, and it “ needed a very 
strong effort to appear attentive and cheerful till the usual hour of 
separating allowed her the relief of quiet reflection.” 

The other scene is of a more complicated nature. Mr. Edward 
Ferrars is secretly engaged to Miss Lucy Steele, who has confided the 
fact to Elinor Dashwood, of whom she has reason to be jealous. Elinor 
is very partial to Edward, who is only deterred by his engagement, 
and hardly deterred by it, from making love to her. He has no 
suspicion that his engagement is known to any one but Lucy. 
Marianne Dashwood is greatly in favour of her sister’s marriage with 
Edward, and anxious to do all that she can to bring it about. In 
this chaos of secrecy and knowledge, Lucy, Edward, Marianne and 
Elinor are all brought into one room. 
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“It was avery awkward moment; and the countenance of each (Marianne 
has not yet entered) showed that it was so. They all looked exceedingly 
foolish ; and Edward seemed to have as great an inclination to walk out of 
the room again as to advance farther into it.” Marianne enters, and “ her 
pleasure in seeing him was like every other of her feelings, strong in itself 
and strongly spoken. She met him with a hand that would be taken, and 
a voice that expressed the affection of a sister. 

“* Dear Edward!’ she cried, ‘this is a moment of great happiness! This 
would almost make amends for everything !’ 

“Edward tried to return her kindness as it deserved, but before such 
witnesses he dared not say half what he really felt. Again they all sat 
down, and for a moment or two all were silent ; while Marianne was looking 
with the most speaking tenderness, sometimes at Edward, and sometimes 
at Elinor, regretting only that their delight in each other should be checked 
by Lucy’s unwelcome presence. Edward was the first to speak, and it was 
to notice Marianne’s altered looks, and express his fear of her not finding 
London agree with her. 

“*Qh, don’t think of me!’ she replied with spirited earnestness, though 
her eyes were filled with tears as she spoke, ‘don’t think of my health. 
Elinor is well, you see. That must be enough for us both.” 


No wonder that Edward, after a litttle more of this pointed con- 
versation, got up to go away. 

“*Going so soon!’ said Marianne; ‘my dear Edward, this must 
not be.’ 

“ And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her persuasion that Lucy 
could not stay much longer. But even this encouragement failed, for 
he would go; and Lucy, who would have outstayed him had his visit 
lasted two hours, soon afterwards went away. 

“*What can bring her here so often?’ said Marianne, on her leaving 


them. ‘Could she not see that we wanted her gone? How teasing to 
Edward !’” 


Other scenes hardly less amusing will be found scattered up and down 
the volumes with no niggardly hand. In an age so prone to making 
selections as the present, it is a little remarkable that no one 
has ventured to publish a series of scenes from the great novelists, 
whose works are no longer generally read. The small circle—for 
small it probably is—who read Fielding and Jane Austen, might 
resent the application of the scissors to their favourite authors, but 
they would be consoled with the reflection that in this way a 
wider interest would be awakened in books now too generally 
neglected. We have selections from poets by the dozen, why 
should we not have selections from novelists? The novel is the 
form of literature in which the dramatic genius of the last hundred 
years has most adequately expressed itself; we can hardly imagine 
that Jane Austen, or Scott, or Thackeray, or Charlotte Bronté, 
will not find some readers, as long as English literature is read 
at all. Unfortunately the trick of writing a novel is so easily 
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caught that we are apt to lose sight of the great masters in the 
scores of stories—often far from uninteresting—which are poured 
out on the world from year to year. All the more necessary is it 
that we should read the best, and ascertain why they are the best. 
This is a duty for every one; more especially when we think of the 
education and the reading of women, we might demand, with some 
show of reason, that among a young lady’s accomplishments should be 
included the power of distinguishing a good novel from a bad one. 
From this point of view a course of Miss Austen would be most 
salutary. 
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Sunset with Clouds. 


Tue earth grows dark about me, 
But Heaven shines clear above, 

As daylight slowly melts away 
With the crimson light I love ; 

And clouds, like floating shadows, 
Of every form and hue, 

Hover around its dying couch, 
And blush a bright adieu. 
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Like fiery forms of angels, 
They throng around the sun— 
Courtiers that on their monarch wait, 
Until his course is run; 
From him they take their glory ; $ 
His honour they uphold ; 
And trail their flowing garments forth, 
Of purple, green and gold. 


Oh bliss to gaze upon them, 
From this commanding hill, 
And drink the spirit of the hour, 7 
While all around is still; 
While distant skies are opening, 





And stretching far away, 
A shadowy landscape dipp’d in gold, 


Where happier spirits stray. 








} 





SUNSET WITH CLOUDS. 


I feel myself immortal, 





As in yon robe of light 

The glorious hills and vales of Heaven 
Are dawning on the sight; 

I seem to hear the murmur 
Of some celestial stream ; 

And catch the glimmer of its course 


Beneath the sacred beam. 


And such, methinks with rapture, 
Is my eternal home— 

More lovely than this passing glimpse— 
To which my footsteps roam : 

There’s something yet more glorious 
Succeeds this life of pain ; 

And, strengthened with a mightier hope, 


I face the world again. 


Rev. Gerranp Lewis. 
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Che Princess of Asuelles. 


I, 


“Mr. Grorce Byrne?” 

“That is my name.” 

“T thought so—give me your hand, Mr. George Byrne.” 

George gave his hand, seeing no reason to refuse the request, 
albeit he could not remember having met his visitor before. 

“JT am glad to make your acquaintance, George.” He held 
George’s hand firmly while he spoke, and looked him full in the- face. 
“T like the look of you; no humbug, no nonsense in you—that is no 
more than one may rationally expect to find in a young man under 
thirty.” Then dropping his hand with a final pressure, he looked 
round the studio and said, “ And this is your atelier, eh? ” 

“T do not give it so fine a name.” 

“Your workshop then—that is the meaning of the word as I 
understand it. You don’t draw much from the life, I see.” 

“No, I am not a figure man.” 

“Then you ought to be. You have some idea of colour, but 
you can’t draw, George,—that man is as bad as anything I have seen 
in the Royal Academy. By-the-by, I saw a little canvas of yours 
there.” 

“ My first appearance there.” 

“Pretty enough, but nothing to raise it above the level of the 
pictures one ceases to look at with a headache, and don’t care to 
spend a shilling to see again. Does it strike you as remarkable that 
there are men who will pay from fifty to a hundred guineas for 
a picture which they could see more often than they wish to by 
spending five or six shillings ?” 

“T never think ill of purchasers,” George said, laughing. 

“There they are—rows and rows of pictures all one dead level 
of conventionality, No. 1 just like No. 999, and only to be identified 
with the title in the catalogue by a small illustration. Why will not 
you young fellows strike out into deeper waters and leave the 
shallows to the splashing and dabbling of feeble old men and timid 
young ladies?” 

“T had five pictures rejected, and the only fault I could find in 
them was that they were not Welsh.” 
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“Forty-three Welsh and twenty-eight Thames pictures in that 
exhibition—took the trouble to count them.” The visitor shrugged 
his shoulders and walked across the room to look at a small panel on 
the chimneypiece. “'That’s better!” said he; “ there’s life there. 
You might have had that in the salon. I should like to buy that of 
you if it is not too dear.” 

“T shall be glad to sell it for five guineas.” 

“T will have it. It will be worth ten in a couple of years’ time if 
you are the kind of man I take you to be, and work steadily at your 
profession—not as an amateur, but as an artist. Do you mind my 
giving you a little advice ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Go to Paris, and have nothing to do with Wales or the Thames 
for a few years.” 

“T was thinking of running over to Havre.” 

The mysterious visitor looked at him for a moment in silence, his 
eyes twinkling mirthfully, and a smile playing about the corners of 
his large mouth ; then he said dryly: 

“ Havre—that’s near Trouville, isn’t it ? ” 

“Thelieve so,” George said, growing rather red. It had occurred to 
him in thinking of his proposed expedition that he might see a little 
life and gaiety at the same time. 

“You'll find Trouville horrid before August, and wearying then. 
When do you start?” 

“Before the end of the month, and I don’t think I shall go to 
Trouville.” 

“The coast beyond is much prettier. When you have passed the 
Orne, the cliffs become good and the country charming. Asnelles is 
famous for pretty girls. I forgot, though—you are not a figure 
man.” 

George was half inclined to resent his visitor’s freedom, half 
inclined to laugh at the oddity of his position. 

“May I ask where I have seen you before ?” he asked. 

“When I saw you last you were in your cradle, George, but I 
don’t think you took much notice of me, for you were chiefly inter- 
ested in a bottle at the time. How old are you now?” 

“ Five-and-twenty.” 

“ Five-and-twenty ! that makes me close upon fifty.” 

“And will you tell me who gave you my address ?” 

“Your mother. I daresay you heard of an uncle named Richard 
Barton.” 

“ My mother’s brother ?—yes, I have heard of him occasionally.” 

“ Not often, I warrant. His name would be used perhaps to point 
a moral, but never to adorn a tale. He was not a credit to the 
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family, for the family on your father’s side was clerical to a man, 
and this Dick was a loose vagabond with a taste for wit, who would 
stand in the ways of such sinners as Bob Brough and Frank Talfourd, 
and Planché and little Robson, and would not sit where his uncles 
and cousins preached. Had he kept up his connection with the 
family, his cousin, your uncle Stephen, would never have got his 
bishopric. He was generally hated at Tunbridge, except by your 
mother—she stuck to her graceless brother through thick and thin, 
and suffered much on his account, poor soul. He saw at last that he 
was not wanted at Tunbridge, and so one morning he gave his 
sister a farewell kiss and started off for Bohemia with half-a-crown in 
one pocket and poor Bob’s ‘Siege of Troy’ in the other. He stayed 
in London until one by one the old tribe of wits died out, and then 
he left the country altogether. You may have heard that he came 
to an end of his career by breaking the Sabbath ; but he didn’t. He 
lived abroad for twenty years and never went near Tunbridge until 
—the day before yesterday.” 

“ And you are he——” 

“Tam. I found everything as I expected—a little older but other- 
wise unchanged. Your mother was just as sweet, and contradictory, 
and womanly as ever, and Stephen as a bishop no less priggish than 
Stephen as a curate. I arrived at an important moment: a family 
council was being held. Your mother was overjoyed to see me, and 
after a brief explanation the rest of the family party forgave me in 
a truly Christian spirit, and took me into their confidence. For you 
see, I wear respectable clothes, I am no longer a Bohemian, and I 
have twenty thousand pounds in the bank; in addition to which I 
may now add a presentation copy of the collected sermons of your 
uncle the bishop, as delivered by him in the last twenty years.” 

“ And much good may they do you,” growled George. 

Richard Barton smoothed his shaven cheeks between the fingers 
and thumb of his left hand as if to repress their smile, and continued : 

“The subject of family discussion was your welfare, George.” 

“Great heavens !—can’t they leave me alone?” 

«Tn consistence with their earthly mission they can’t, George. It 
seems that your uncles intended you for the Church, and that your 
uncle Stephen especially has devoted his energies to the training of 
your mind. But, notwithstanding their endeavours, you have fol- 
lowed your inclinations and adopted a mode of life which in their 
opinion cannot fail to result in your ruin. Don’t snort, George, and 
don’t stamp about the room like that. Sit down and listen to me, for 
I am sent as a kind of reformed sinner to warn you by my experience 


against the dangers of wilfulness, and win you back into respect- 
ability.” 
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* You surely do not side with those—those——” 
Wi “ No, I do not side altogether with those gentlemen. But I sym- 
pathise with your mother, and think her feelings ought to be con- 
sidered. It is chiefly on her account that I undertook this mission. 
It seems, George, that you nearly broke the heart of a young lady in 
Tunbridge.” 

“Oh, a stupid little flirtation. She found another sweetheart the 
week after we separated, and I believe we are both heartily glad the 
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_ flirtation ended as it did.” 


“Still Iam led to believe that if strong pressure had not been 
brought to bear upon her, through the mediation of the bishop and 
her father, you would have married her—although she was only a 
draper’s daughter.” 

“T know I was a fool.” 

“ A man who has been a fool in Tunbridge may as easily be foolish 
in London, and I am not astonished at your mother’s anxiety on your 
behalf.” 

“T have given her my word of honour to ally myself to nobody 
unworthy to be her daughter. That should satisfy her. I have 
never told a lie to her.” 

“ And I believe you never will knowingly. But remember, a young 
man is apt to overrate the worth of the girl he loves—especially if he 
isa generous, honest young fellow.” 

“T shall not get into a mess again. And look here, uncle Dick 
—why does mother want me to return to Tunbridge, where I have 
already been led astray ?” 

“Because she believes she has a counter-attraction that will keep 
you in the straight path. She has a visitor—a young lady—whom I 
believe she would like you to know—with a view to marriage as they 
say.” 

“Oh, I know the young lady before I see her. A face like this ”— 
George executed a rapid and not flattering representation of a female 
face—and feet like that!” 

“No George, your portrait is clever but not true. I have seen the 
young lady, and her head and feet are not in the least like your 
drawing. She is pretty—at least, I think so!” 

“Oh, I know her—one of the Budge’s lot. Fair and freckly, with 
as much brain as there {is in that plaster cast—a namby-pamby- 
ladidah. Oh, hang ’em ! I know ’em!” 

“ But her name is not Budge, and she’s neither fair nor freckly. 
I am told she is decidedly clever! ” 

“Clever girls always make me dull! ” 

“But she is amusing, as‘you may conclude when I tell you— 
though your mother does not want the fact to come to your uncle 
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Stephen’s ears—that she made quite a sensation at Sheepbourne by 
her acting in a charade!” 

“Oh, Heaven defend me from any girl who thinks she can act!” 

“You are rather hard to please ! ” 

“The fact is, I intend to have no passion beyond my art ; and I have 
resolved to live and die a bachelor.”’ 

“This is bad news to take back to Tunbridge. I shall carry dis- 
appointment to your uncle, your mother, and her visitor. To be sure, 
it will be some consolation to your mother to know that you are 
absolutely proof against any kind of temptation that presents itself.” 
Mr. Richard Barton’s face was so serious that George could hardly 
believe him to be playfully sarcastic—* But how can I lessen the 
mortification of her visitor, who has been led to suppose she would 
make a conquest over you?” 

“ By pointing out the fact that she would have failed.” 

“You think you could have withstood the influence of her wit 
and beauty ?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“T am not.” 

“ Will you be good enough to tell me who she is ?” 

“She is my daughter, George.” 

“Then no wonder she is irresistible,’ said George with a sly 
laugh, for uncle Dick with his shaven face, his large mouth, and 
leaden skin, was not beautiful to look at. 





Il. 


Art the end of the month, George crossed the Channel and landed 
at Havre. There was nothing there to detain him, so carrying out 
his original intention he went on to Trouville. Trouville in May, 
with a strong wind blowing from the east, is still less agreeable than 
Havre. 

“These resorts of pleasure have now no charms for me,” he said, 
and then wondering where on earth he should go to escape from the 
cutting wind and the dreariness of pleasurable resorts in the month 
of May, he thought of uncle Dick’s remark about Asnelles and its pretty 
girls. As he knew of nothing better, why should he not go to 
Asnelles and see what it was like ? The main objection was that the 
village was difficult to reach; but more serious impediments are 
necessary to check an artist in his pursuit of the beautiful, and George 
having decided that Asnelles was just the place for an artist to go to, 
left Trouville at once. He journeyed to Caen and thence by rail to 
Courseulles. There his courage began to fail. Any place more 
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wretched than Courseulles, any people more repulsive than its inhabi- 
tants, he had not yet seen on the coast of Calvados, and he was 
rapidly approaching his destination. To get to Asnelles he must 
engage a voiture particuliere. Rather from the fervent desire to 
leave Courseulles than in eagerness to reach Asnelles, he ordered the 
vehicle to be brought forth early the following morning, and went 
to bed in low spirits. 

But in the night the wind dropped; the air in the morning was 
soft and sweet, and George took his seat beside the driver in the 
voiture particuliere—which was the simplest cart that ever carried 
pigs to market—with a slight accession of hope. 

The horse was strong and active, the country improved with every 
foot of ground they traversed, and the voiturier was gay and com- 
municative. He knew Asnelles well, and assured George that he 
would be pleased with it. There was no hotel, but an excellent 
épicerie where Monsieur could get refreshment. As to obtaining an 
apartment—that was not so certain ; the folks in the village wanted 
all the rooms they had for their families and their cows—Asnelles 
being famous for its good butter. The villas by the sea were not 
let to strangers like the houses at Arromanches, but were the property 
of the bowrgeoisie, who came to reside in them during the season. 
Perhaps if Monsieur chose to go to Arromanches he might find ac- 
commodation—it was but a short distance farther on, not so pretty 
certainly, and at this season of the year truly wretched, for the fisher- 
men could catch no fish, and lace-making was no longer profitable, 
as it had been in the time of the Empire. He would find it excessively 
dull and cold, but M. Chrétien, the butcher, kept an hotel. Asnelles 
was a wonderful place for health. No one was ever ill there—except 
in the time of cholera, when the birds and even the insects forsook it. 
The women were certainly beautiful—real country-people ; Monsieur 
could judge for himself, for here was a woman of Asnelles coming 
towards them with her cow. 

George looked with some curiosity at this representative. She 
might have been handsome once, but now innumerable wrinkles 
covered her face, and her back was bent. George objected to the 
hideous white bonnet, shaped like a jockey’s helmet and worn over a 
black skull cap, beneath which a loop of hair was brought down over 
each temple. The voiturier explained that the bonnet was character- 
istic, and that every one in Asnelles wore it; and then he exchanged 
a few words with the old woman in passing, which George, despite 
his knowledge of French, failed to comprehend. He demanded an 
explanation, and learnt that they had been speaking about the “ vak,” 
which was in this part of the country the name for a cow; for the 
people of Asnelles, Monsieur must know, did not speak French, but 
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a patois of their own, which was as unintelligible to the unlearned 
French as French was to the unlearned people of Asnelles. 

“T think you had better take me back to Courseulles,” said George, 
calculating that he might be able to catch the midday train to Caen. 

The voiturier was desolé to refuse, but he had an affair—touching 
the purchase of a pig at Creully, which would prevent his returning 
to Courseulles. 

George asked himself what he was to do ina village where a 
lodging was not to be had nor his wants made known, and was begin- 
ning to fancy himself the victim of a cruel practical joke, when his 
attention was directed by his companion to a young woman at some 
distance in front who was walking across a patch of green clover with 
& cow—it was a peculiar fact, noted later on by George, that outside 
the village the people of Asnelles were never to be seen except in the 
company of cows. 

“Look you!” said the voiturier—* the prettiest girl in Calvados.” 

And she was a pretty girl—even at a {distance George was 
satisfied of that: straight and well made, with a face tinted like a 
dog-rose ; she wore the short, full, dark skirt of the peasantry, knitted 
woollen stockings, a white camisole with the sleeves well turned 
up over her brown shapely arms, and to George’s inexpressible 
relief a handkerchief upon her head in place of the_ hideous Calvados 
cap. 
She led her cow by a chain to a fresh pasture, and then, having 
fixed the peg attached to the chain in the ground, she took up a heavy 
mallet with a handle four feet long, and swinging it round drove the 
peg into the dry earth with a couple of blows. 

“My faith! she has the talent!” exclaimed the voiturier with 
admiration. George was too deeply interested in the girl to pay 
attention to his companion. She had thrown down the mallet, and 
with a sharp turn that whisked her short petticoat aside and gave a 
fair view of her neat ankles and pretty, well-shod feet, she walked off 
briskly to fetch a milking-stool and a round brazen vessel that stood 
a little distance away. A more graceful, supple figure, a better 
carriage, @ more picturesque costume, George had never seen even on 
the boards of a theatre. She had her back to the road and they were 
now in a line with her; he wished she would turn her face that he 
might see her features. 

The same desire must have animated the voiturier, for at that 
moment he gave his whip a vigorous crack, causing her to look over 
her shoulder. For a moment she fixed her eyes ‘upon them, her 
curiosity naturally excited by the appearance of a stranger at this 
early time of the year, and then as the voiturier, checking his horse 
and taking off his hat, ventured in the most polite terms to wish her 
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good-day, she gave her head a disdainful; toss'‘and walked away to her 
stool. 

“ Ah, they may well call her Ja cruelle!” said the voiturier with 
a sigh as he replaced his hat and allowed, his horse to resume the 
trot. 

“What do they call her?” asked George. 

“Many names, Monsieur; ‘the cruel,’ ‘the proud,’ ‘the Princess 
of Asnelles,’ are amongst her titles.” 

“Then she lives in Asnelles ? ” 

“In the pretty house over there, with the respectable persiennes 
to the windows, and the manure heap and the cowshed quite removed 
from the kitchen.” 

“But you spoke to her in French.” 

“Qh, she has received a grand education.’ She is considerably 
educated and can write as well as read. She’ disdains to talk the 
patois except to the servants and the old people.” 

“ Has she parents?” 

“ A mother, Monsieur, who is very devout and never fails to attend 
the mass. But look, Monsieur can see Asnelles now if he will give 
himself the pains to turn his head.” 

As the bend in the road prevented his seeing the pretty girl any 
longer, George gave himself the pain and found that they were 
descending a valley, at the foot of which lay the little village—a 
pretty village of greystone and brown thatch nestled among apple 
orchards, with the sea beyond it, which like a mirror reflected the 
colours of the sky above. George fancied he had never seen a more: 
charming spot in all his life, but as he looked at it from an artistic 
point of view, filling the foreground in imagination with the Princess 
and her cows, it is possible that an observer without his imaginative 
faculty might have differed in opinion with him. 

He felt now better prepared to grapple with the difficulties of the 
situation. He was at Asnelles, and there he must rest. If no one 
could give him shelter, or interpret his language in the village, he 
must go up to the pretty house and throw himself upon the generosity 
of the Princess’s devout mother. 

But it happened that the épicier spoke French, and hearing what 
he wanted, at once offered him the use of an apartment, and promised 
to provide him with food, attendance, and all that was necessary, for 
fifteen francs a-week. 


“What more could Monsieur desire for the price?” asked the 
voiturier. 
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Il. 


Artists are not as other men. As a fruiterer surveys the proportions 
of a perfect peach without feeling any temptation to dig his teeth 
into it, or as a florist looks over his garden with no desire to pick the 
blooms, or bury his nose in the fragrant bosoms of his roses, so an 
artist regards his pretty model with an appreciative eye for her 
perfections of form and colour, but confines his feelings within the strict 
limits of his esthetic business, and never suffers from the contingent 
emotions which bewilder less cultivated minds under like conditions. 
If it were otherwise, an artist could no more succeed in painting 
beautiful women than a fruiterer could sell his damaged fruit, or a 
florist his faded flowers. 

This was the argument with which George satisfied his conscience 
that there was no danger in making the acquaintance of the Princess 
of Asnelles, and afterwards in painting so many portraits of her. 

He worked hard. The odour of herrings, and soap, and candles 
and coffee that rose from the épicerie was unnoticeable when you 
came near George’s rooms, so powerful, not to say foul, was the 
reek of mastic and turpentine that escaped from his canvases. 
There were, at least, eight “studies ” before the end of June in which 
the subject was that one pretty girl of Asnelles. In “A Girl and a 
Cow,” “Going a-Milking,” and “ A Village Beauty,” the portrait is 
unmistakeable. The second of these was an admirable picture. The 
Princess is seated upon a donkey between two wooden panniers 
carrying the large round-bodied brass vessels in which the milk is 
collected ; she is knitting. The face and pretty feet, and knitted 
woollen stockings, are rendered with great fidelity and delicacy. The 
later works are less good, indeed the three last—‘ Waiting,” “ Adieu,” 
and “ The First Tear ”—are shockingly bad, and the features so painted 
over and over as to be scarcely recognisable, which suggests that 
the artist had lost interest in his work, or from some other cause had 
lost his ability to see or render what he saw with any degree of 
exactness. They appeared to be studies from memories rather than 
from the life. Nevertheless, George was constantly in the pastures 
above Asnelles, or in the barns adjoining the pretty house, with his 
painting apparatus—or at least with his model. 

“ And why should I not make studies of the Princess? She isa 
willing sitter”—her smiling portraits showed that. “If it is an 
artist’s object to seek beauty and copy it, why, having found it, 
should he give over copying it before his subject is exhausted?” 
George asked himself, in reply to certain questions which conscience 
was beginning to put to him. 
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Conscience was not satisfied with this reply, and suggested that 
there was something of greater importance even than the fulfilment 
of an artist’s mission, hinting at the same time that his model’s hap- 
piness deserved some consideration. 

He did not think she cared very deeply for him; but he admitted 
that he could not quite understand her. She was capricious and 
changeable as a spring day. At one time she was impulsive, at another 
reserved; sometimes she was arch and winning, sometimes coy and 
teasing ; often she was heavy, dull, and irresponsive; often by word 
and action she betrayed an intelligence of a high order. She was 
never two days alike either in the expression of her features or the 
mood of her mind. She certainly did like him, but George was 
accustomed to being liked by most people, and he might fairly attri- 
bute the pleasure with which she met him, the readiness with which 
she gave her time to pose for him, to the fact that there was no other 
young fellow in the place to whom she could or would talk, and to 
her vanity in having her portrait taken. Certainly those three bad 
pictures were founded upon facts in the history of their acquaintance. 
Coming by an unexpected path, he had found her craning her neck 
and standing on tiptoe to look over a hedge and down the road. One 
day they parted in a little quarrel; and he, returning to make a 
generous confession of his fault, found the traces of tears upon her 
long dark lashes; and afterwards, when he said by mistake “adieu” 
for the usual “ad demain,” her eyes had opened wide, her lip fallen, 
and her face assumed an appearance of ineffable grief and surprise. 
But no serious sentimental scenes had been enacted. There had been 
no kissing—and this was due to the activity of the Princess in avoiding 
his embrace, rather than to any backwardness on his part—and there 
was nothing which called upon him as a man of honour to leave 
Asnelles and the Princess at once. So he lingered on ; and the morning 
meeting was earlier, and the evening parting later and longer, and 
she grew less coy and provoking, and when he put his arm about 
her, she put her hand on his to remove it from her waist, but let it 
stay there, and only hung her pretty head when he kissed her. 

After that, George painted worse than ever, and suffered from a 
severe attack of conscience. 

Conscience said emphatically, “ You must marry the Princess or go 
and leave her for another to make happy.” 

The idea of leaving her for another man to marry was hard 
to entertain. For himself he felt he could never find so loveable a 
girl, never meet any one who could revive the sweet delights of the 
past few weeks with the Princess. The suffering he must endure was 
terrible to think of. Where could he find another place so charming 
as Asnelles? Would not Paradise itself be as a howling wilderness 
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without the Princess, with the recollection of her sweetness and 
beauty and the reflection that the other man was making her 
happy ? 

But he had given his solemn promise to his mother not to marry 
a wife beneath his position, and he had repeated the vow to uncle 
Richard. He boasted of never having told a lie; but the question 
occurred to him: Whatismy position? In what am I superior to the 
Princess? and then he began to entertain views with regard to rank 
identical with those of Robert Burns, but diametrically opposed to 
those of his uncle the bishop. That fine old Conservative would 
have shuddered at the Republican principles that were rapidly 
gaining root in the mental part of his degenerate nephew. 

George came to the conclusion, after a deal of thinking, that it 
would be no violation of his promise if he did marry the Princess, 
provided she was respectably connected and faithful in her love. With 
regard to her love he had no misgivings, but her family connections 
were open to speculation. 

He had seen Madame de Béni but once, and from her behaviour on 
that occasion he had come to the conclusion that she was, to put it 
mildly, folle ; a conclusion which was justified by what he afterwards 
learnt. She had but one thought, and that was her religious duties ; her 
domestic affairs, and those of the farm, she left to the direction of the 
Princess—Marie : she seemed unconscious of everything else, and put 
no kind of restraint upon her daughter. She was still handsome ; 
but her forehead was disfigured by a scar, which suggested 
the cause of her intellectual weakness. George pitied her and 
thought that perhaps his uncle might regard her in the same 
Christian spirit, forgiving her excessive Romanism on account of her 
dementia being the result of accident. He wished heartily that 
other members of the family had been equally worthy of tender con- 
sideration ; but the fact was that the De Bénis were not a present- 
able lot. There was a De Béni who sold the pigs at Bayeux and 
got drunk with the regularity of Silenus; another De Béni who 
minded sheep was not much better; De Béni the carter, and De 
Béni the ploughman were idle, ragged, unlettered rascals, and a 
female De Béni who scoured the brass milk vessels and performed 
other scullery duties had the finger of scorn pointed at her. There 
wasn’t one of the family, except the Princess, who could read or write, 
and they probably kept their places simply on account of their relation- 
ship to Madame de Béni. It was a fact that reflected credit upon 
the humanity of Madame that every servant on the farm was a De 
Béni. There was not a single member of the household except 
Marie and her mother, whom he could present to his uncles or even 
to his mother without wincing. Even Marie refused to have any 
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communication with them beyond what was necessary for the ordering 
of affairs. And Marie herself, the Princess—dared he take her over 
to England and present her in Tunbridge? With her short skirts 
and cotton bonnet she would look as if she had come from the Globe 
Theatre in her stage costume. 

It was but natural that these reflections should make George 
gloomy. Marie detected the presence of some trouble on his mind 
ten minutes after he had given her the greeting kiss, which she had 
held up her cheek to receive as if she were already his affianced 
wife. 

“What grieves you, George?” she asked, putting such a soft, 
sweet accent upon his name that it sounded quite pretty. 

“Marie,” he said, going straight to the root of the matter at once, 
“Tam afraid we must separate.” 

“Separate, George ?—now?” She said maintenant, and not tout 
de suite, which had a significant meaning. 

“Yes, Marie, we must separate,” George repeated. 

“Why?” opening her beautiful eyes wide, and laying her hand 
upon his. “Do I cease to please you? Am I less interesting?” 

“No, Marie; you never looked more beautiful; but, the fact is, 
I am beginning to love you.” 

“That is a droll reason for wishing to separate.” 

“Tf I stayed here I should have to marry you; for an Englishman 
—an’ Englishman—well, he loves for always!” 

Passing over the doubtful generality, Marie responded softly : 

“And so do we French women, so why shouldn’t we marry and 
live always together ?” 

“You see, Marie dear, we Englishmen can’t always do as we like. 
We must study our families.” 

“That is quite right.” 

“And my family is composed nearly entirely of parsons.” 

“Oh, how delightful for poor mamma.” 

“ But you see, Marie, English parsons have strong prejudices; and 
although you are to me the very best and sweetest girl in the wide 
world, they—they * 

7 They might not think so,” said the Princess, coming to his 
assistance. “I see the difficulty. They want you to marry a girl 
like those they married.” 

“Exactly so. That is just what I wished to say.” 

“You shall tell me of all my faults, and I will correct them. You 
shall tell me of all an English lady’s excellences, and I will learn 
them. Begin, George.” 


“Well, in the first. place,” said George, scratching his whiskers, 
“there’s your dress.” 
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“T can alter that to-night. There are English ladies come to 
Asnelles in the season, and I know how they dress. That is easy. 
What next?” 


“T don’t know how you are to learn the manners of an English 
girl.” 
“‘ Have they any?” Marie asked with the utmost innocence. 


“When they’re at home, dear, they have, undoubtedly. They 
are almost as polite as Parisians.” 

“If I learn to be quite as polite——” 

“Oh, you couldn’t be more graceful and delicate than you are; 
but I meant by manners, the habits and ways of English girls.” 

‘Tell me their habits.” 

“Well, their habits of neatness and order, and their habits of— 
of——” George, after trying to find the essentially characteristic 
habit of an English girl, concluded in desperation—“ of—of washing 
in large basins.” 

“They tell me London is so foggy and dirty that much water is 
necessary. But that does not signify. I will wash in a very large 
basin, and be still more neat and tidy in my ways.” 

“You dear little soul! Why should I try vainly to show youa 
means of improving. You are perfect, you darling!” 

* * ” * * 

“ But still, dear George, there are things which English girls do 
and I do not. They speak English ; you shall teach me the language. 
And I have heard that every young lady plays the piano.” 

“Yes, hang them! And nine out of twelve would make you repent 
that they can.” 

“TJ will learn to play—for I love music. And this very night I 
will make a dress like the English ladies’.” 

And Marie was true to her word. The next morning she appeared 
before Tom’s astonished eyes in a waterproof, an ancient and unsightly 
straw hat, a pair of heelless boots, several sizes too long for her pretty 


feet, and carrying an umbrella under one arm and a carpet bag under 
the other. 


ly. 
Tue Princess went back in the article of dress. She burst into tears 
when George laughed at her too faithful imitation of the English 
lady abroad, and was only to be consoled by kisses, and a supplication 
that she would change her waterproof and boots for her picturesque 
skirts and shoes—but she got on rapidly with her accomplishments. 
There was an old piano in the pretty house, at which George heard 
her practising indefatigably, and every day she brought him the 
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English exercises he had set her completed and without error. They 
had just got to that first exquisite active verb, to love, when George 
received this telegram from his mother : 

“Your uncle Richard insists upon our taking advantage of this 
magnificent weather to come over and see what you are doing. We 
shall be with you in a few days.” 

What was he todo? He by this time loved the Princess so deeply 
that he was proud of her faults, and should have little hesitation in 
facing his mother’s anger and uncle Richard’s satire on her account. 
If they could not see that Marie de Béni was the most estimable 
of young women, so much the worse for them. But he felt some 
repugnance in introducing his mother to the De Béni family. It 
was true that Paul de Béni, the most objectionable representative, 
had been sent to prison for making a tapage in the public streets, 
but there still remained the shepherd, the carter, and the young 
person in the scullery, to raise the blush of shame upon his face. 
If the weather had only been a little showery ; if there had been a 
single case of measles in the village, he might have been justified 
in returning alarming telegrams of tempests and epidemics. But 
there was nothing contagious except mirth and happiness in the 
village, for the sun shone in splendour, and brought visitors by 
every voiture. He was half minded to wrap the Princess in her 
waterproof and carry her off to the English church at Geneva, and 
be married while his uncle and mother were overcoming the first 
shock of his departure, but the course was repugnant to him, and 

he resolved to stay and “ have it out ” as soon as possible. 

Following the telegram came a letter from uncle Dick—a stupid 
letter, “for when people try to be funny you know”—George con- 
cluded the sentence with a shrug of his shoulders. Uncle Dick hoped 
he had been sticking to landscape, and had not found any drover’s 
daughter in Asnelles to tempt him from vigorous application to the 
purpose of his life, which was, he concluded, to be a Bachelor of 
Art. What a foolish, silly old joke. 

The telegram he translated to the Princess; the letter he merely 
mentioned, and then he waited to see if her ready wit could help him 
out of the difficulty. But far from sharing his dismal forebodings, she 
seemed only to derive pleasure from the intelligence he conveyed. 
She clapped her hands joyfully and cried: “I knew something 
pleasant must happen, for I have dreamed three times consecutively 
of your mamma, and now I am to see her and one of your uncles. 
Will there be any one else?” George mentioned that his uncle had 
a daughter who would probably be of the party. The Princess grew 
anxious at once, and cross-questioned him closely about her. He 
could tell her but little. He had not seen her—indeed he had 
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hurried his departure from England to escape meeting her. Her 
father said she was pretty, but then fathers were not impartial 
judges; he had also heard that she was clever. His mother he 
believed wished him to marry the girl. 

“ But you will not do that, George—you cannot,” said the Princess 
earnestly. 

“T would die rather. I haven’t seen her, but I detest her as much 
asifI had. She is clever, and I detest clever girls.” 

“ Don’t you think that I am clever?” 

“ Why yes, to be sure, you are clever, dear,” replied George with a 
little “embarrassment, for he was not quite certain upon that point, 
“but yours is not the kind of cleverness that this precious cousin of 
mine pretends to be. She is a kind of would-be actress, and you are 
such a dear sweet little ingénue that you couldn’t act if you tried.” 

“Do you think your cousin plays the piano?” 

“Qh, of course she does in the ordinary mechanical, maddening 
manner.” 

“Do I play in the ordinary manner, George ?” 

“That you certainly do not, dear.” He did not hesitate in affirm- 
ing that. 

“Then I shall not hesitate to play to your mamma. There is a 
beautiful piano at the hotel, and they will go there of necessity. I 
shall play what I know of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ ” 

“ Hem, you don’t quite know the bass, do you, Marie?” 

“Not quite, but I will. We must make a sacrifice to please your 
mamma ; and so instead of meeting you to-morrow, I will stay at 
home and practice on the piano until I know the ‘ Marseillaise’ per- 
fectly. For I want you to be quite proud of me, George.” 

“You dear, sweet, good ” and the remainder of George’s ex- 
pression of admiration was not to be rendered in words. 

The next day, as Marie was not to be induced to forego her piano- 
forte lesson, George shouldered his easel and walked over the hills to 
Ryes, where he settled himself down to the first unimpassioned study 
of nature he had made for many weeks. 

On his way home he met Richard Barton. 

“T have come to look after you,” said he, “for there is no peace at 
the hotel; the ladies are dying to see you.” (George suppressed a 
groan.) ‘I was told you had gone over to Ryes.” 

“T must go home with my traps, and have a wash,” said George— 
hoping to get a word with the Princess before going to the hotel. 

“Certainly. I will go with you and wait while you dress; I 
dare say I can amuse myself with looking at your studies.” 

Knowing the kind of amusement those studies would afford, 
George said : 
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“On second thoughts, my apartment is a little out of the way, and 
I can have a room at the hotel.” 

“To be sure you can—there’s mine at your service,” said uncle 
Richard in the most obliging tone. “ What have you been doing here ?” 

“Oh, you will see to-morrow.” George thought he might as well 
have out everything in one day rather than make a protracted scene 
of it. ‘“ How does London look?” he asked, to turn the subject. 

“T can hardly tell you. I have been in Paris these past six weeks.” 

“Then you left London before I did!” 

“A week. Business required my return.” 

“ You live in Paris.” 

“T have lived there for five-and-twenty years, and seldom leave it. 
But the theatre was closed for redecoration, so I got a fortnight to 
run to England, and make my long-intended reconciliation with the 
family.” 

alle opened his eyes wide in astonishment, and looking sidelong 
on his uncle’s large mouth and shaven cheek, said : 

“ You are an actor, then.” 

“ Yes, not much of an actor, but rather more of a lessee. You have 
heard of ‘ Spot’? ” 

“ Of the Orphée ?” 

Uncle Richard nodded and said: “I am he.” 

George whistled. 

“ That did not assist in conciliating my uncles, did it ?” 

“T showed them my banking account, and they prudently re- 
frained from asking questions. And to tell you the truth, George, 
I wanted to see your mother and not her brothers. I am rather in- 
different to their opinion now. For a man of my age is almost as 
difficult to guide and manage as—one of your age.” 

George laughed ; he began to sympathise with his uncle, and like 
him. 

“T found someone to play my part for a couple of nights, and ran 
down to Havre to meet your mother. My daughter is with her in 
the hotel there. My sister and I still hope you may like her well 
enough to think of marrying her.” 

“Tt is impossible, uncle; you must understand that at once. I can 
never marry her.” 

“Why not.” 

“Because I love another.” 

“Ah, I heard something about that at the hotel; but what does it 
matter, George : itis not the first you have loved and left, you know.” 

“But surely you wouldn’t have me marry your daughter, knowing 
that at this very moment I love a girl here with all my heart and soul ?” 

“Qh, we order these things so differently here. Fathers don’t 
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expect their sons-in-law to be immaculate, snd provided their family 
connections are good and their habits not scandalous, they are 
accepted.” 

“ But I am so English that I can never bring myself to a heartless 
mariage de convenance——” 

“Don’t be rash, George. First of all see your cousin, and when 
you find that she surpasses your present sweetheart as much as your 
present sweetheart surpassed the draper’s daughter, you may alter 
your mind again.” 

George’s face flushed with anger and shame. Uncle Dick took no 
notice, or seemed to take none. 

“T assure you the girl is pretty, and she has had an excellent 
education. At six she went to England; at nine she left the school 
there and went to Germany ; at twelve she went to Italy, and the 
last three years she had divided fairly—six months in Paris, six 
months in the country. I have kept her away from my own 
theatrical set of people, and I think when you see her and know her, 
you will admit that she will bea more suitable wife for a man of 
taste and culture, than a merely pretty peasant who, when she ceased 
to be young, must degenerate into a stupid, dull, uninteresting 
partner, and a clog to your social and professional advancement.” 

“Sir, I have given my word of honour to marry this girl, and be it 
for ill or good I must keep it.” 

“ Unless she gives you a release.” 

“ That she will never do.” 

“Oh, bah! I know the French peasant character better than you 
do. A few éeus——” 

“She would scorn your offer. Her love is holy—disinterested.” 

“And she made you believe that! You. The pretences—the 
feeble acting of a mere peasant—— ” 

“She act! She couldn’t!” 

“Don’t be furious, George. There’s your mother nodding to you 
from the balcony of the hotel, and that is your cousin playing the 
liede—I know by her touch. Oh, there see—she joins your mother 
in the balcony.” 

“That my cousin—what—great God!” George staggered in 
the Grande Rue before the Grand Hotel and stared incredulously at 
the fashionably-dressed young lady who was smiling down upon him 
with the sweetness of a well-known and dear friend. “That my 
cousin—nonsense! It is the Princess of Asnelles.” 

“But your princess couldn’t act, could she?” asked uncle Dick. 

* * * * * 

“Tt is the Princess—but what I want to know for certain is this— 

is she your daughter ? ” 
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“Undoubtedly. I told you that she spends six months in the 
country, where she is encouraged to run wild and do as she likes. 
As it happens she has a liking for this savage, rustic life—when the 
weather is pleasant.” 

“But her mother ?” 

“Poor soul.. She met with an accident upon the stage, when 
Marie was only three years old, and though she retained her sanity, 
her intellect was so far enfeebled that she has no thought but for 
her religious duties. The pure air of Asnelles is life to her, and she 
never quits the country.” 

“ But her name is De Béni, and the family—the shepherd, the pig- 
dealer——” 

Uncle Richard burst into a loud laugh: “ Haven’t. you learnt the 
habits of Calvados sufficiently to know that mistress, servants, aye, 
and the very cattle, take the name of the farm they are upon ?—Here, 
garcon |” 

“ Monsieur.” 

“Who am I?” 

“Monsieur de Béni.” 
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Bishop Berkeley. 


THe general reader may perhaps be interested in a slight sketch of 
one of the best and brightest men who lived at the commencement of 
the 18th century. It is certainly no exaggeration so to describe one 
who seems to have acquired the respect and-admiration of all who 
came in contact with him—a man who was poet, mathematician, 
philosopher and philanthropist, who with great learning, influential 
friends, and high position, could show that ambition had no place in 
his heart, and that he valued ease and riches so little as to resign them 
at the lightest dictates of probity, or for the love of his fellow-men. 
There can be little doubt as to the genuine virtue of a man, who, 
having been the intimate college-mate of Swift, could win his life- 
long respect and admiration. Swift, whose keen insight into 
human character has never been surpassed, took every opportunity of 
bearing testimony to Berkeley’s talents and virtues, and used all the 
influence and power he possessed to push the fortunes of one he so 


much esteemed. Pope, the great satirist, who lashed the dunces and 
pretenders of his time with merciless rigour, had, when he came to 


speak of Berkeley, only words of praise. In his ‘Epilogue to the 
Satires’ he says : 


“Even in a bishop I can spy desert; 
Secker is decent, Rundel has a heart; 
Manners with candour are to Benson given; 
To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


In a letter written to Swift at the end of 1729, Pope mentions 
Dean Berkeley among those he hoped to meet one day “in that place 
to which God of His infinite mercy bring us and everybody.” As to 
his learning, Dr. Johnson, no mean authority on such a point, said, 
“ Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination.” 
The depth of his learning was shown in the many philosophical works 
he published; whilst his fancy and imagination found expression in 
essays that Steele and Addison did not think unworthy of appearing 
in company with their own. When the Tatler had given place to 
the graver Spectator, and the Spectator in its turn had made way for 
the still more serious Guardian, the two brilliant essayists found a 
worthy colleague in Berkeley. In a short address written on the 
conclusion of the work, they informed their readers that “Mr. 
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Berkeley, of Trinity College, in Dublin, had embellished their volume 
with many excellent arguments in honour of religion and virtue.” 
Eleven papers altogether are from Berkeley’s pen. Nearly all are 
on the subject of free thinking in religion, against which the most 
famous of his works were written. One paper, on the importance 
of public schools, was suggested by a visit to that of Westminster. 
Another is on the pleasures of the imagination. Two papers on the 
pineal gland, written in imitation of Addison’s narrative of the 
dissection of the heart of a beau and the head of a coquette, are 
clever and fanciful, but they are wanting in the lightness, the 
delicacy, and the subtle humour, which are so conspicuous in the 
pleasantries of Addison. 

George Berkeley was born at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, County 
Kilkenny, March 12, 1684. His father was a cadet of the family 
of the Earl of Berkeley. His first school was that of Kilcrin, where 
Swift also was educated, and they may have been schoolfellows for 
atime. At the age of fifteen he entered as a pensioner at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he certainly had the society and friendship of 
Swift. At this time he was doubtless of a quiet and retiring dispo- 
sition, only throwing aside his reserve when he was amongst those 
whom he loved and trusted, as we find that the most opposite 
opinions of him were held by his contemporaries. Whilst some 
looked upon him as little better than a fool, his intimate companions 
regarded him as a prodigy of learning. This latter opinion was 
justified in the future, for in 1707, before he reached his 23rd 
year, he competed for and obtained a fellowship. Within the next 
three years he published his ‘Theory of Vision’ (1709), a work of 
remarkable acuteness, and notable as being one of the first in this 
line of thought. It may be briefly characterised as a successful 
attempt to trace the boundary-line between our ideas of sight and 
touch. The course of his argument led him to assert that if a man 
born blind were suddenly to receive his sight, his new sense would 
not enable him to recognise a thing which he had formerly known 
by touch, and also that he would have no idea of the relative 
situation of objects. This theory was, many years afterwards, 
strangely confirmed. In 1728 a young man, born blind, was 
couched by Dr. Cheselden. He said that all objects seemed to touch 
his eyes; he could not distinguish, by sight only, between the dog 
and the cat, and was so bewildered by the seeming contradictions of 
sight and touch that he asked which was the lying sense. 

In 1710, Berkeley published his ‘Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,’ that great work which has perhaps been as much misunder- 
stood and as much misdescribed as any that has ever been written. 

Some seem to have considered that Berkeley wished to prove that 
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the ordinary notion of matter is false and that such tangible things 
as stones, trees, and houses are nonentities except as “ideas in the 
mind.” Dr. Johnson seems to have taken this view of the theory, for 
we find Boswell saying : 


“We stood talking together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry 
to prove the non-existence of matter, and that everything in the universe 
is merely ideal. I observed that though we are satisfied his doctrine is 
not true, it is impossible to refute it. I shall never forget the alacrity 
with which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against 
a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute it thus.’” 


On another occasion, being in company with a gentleman who 
upheld Berkeley's theory, when the gentleman was going away, 
Johnson said to him, “Pray, sir, don’t leave us; for we may 
perhaps forget to think of you, and then you will cease to exist.” 
Berkeley was strongly antagonistic to the materialistic opinions of 
his day. In reply to the demand for a proof of the existence of 
anything beyond the material world, he attempted to show that the 
existence of matter could no more be proved than the existence of 
spirit, and that all we know is that the mind receives certain im- 
pressions. Swift said that “he became the founder of a sect of 
Immaterialists, by the force of a very curious book on that subject,” 
and that many eminent persons became his proselytes. 

Thirty years afterwards, Berkeley’s mode of reasoning was em- 
ployed by Hume, in his ‘Treatise on Human Nature,’ to advocate 
exactly opposite opinions. 

Placing the cdeas of an external world on one side, and the existence 
of an external world on the other, he showed that almost everything 
concerning the latter was taken for granted, but that no proof of it 
had been, or could be, advanced. 

Sydney Smith very wisely and wittily summarised these opposite 
theories, when he said, “ Bishop Berkeley destroyed this world in one 
volume octavo; nothing remained after his time but mind, which 
experienced a similar fate at the hands of Mr. Hume.” Burke once 
had the intention of writing a refutation of Berkeley’s theory. What 
a book we might have had, but for the fact that he “To party gave 
up what was meant for mankind.” 

In 1713, he published a further defence of his theory in ‘Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, which still further in- 
creased his reputation, and brought him many new friends. Swift 
at the same time was working hard for him, bringing him under the 
notice of influential men, and pushing his fortunes in a manner that 


he never would have done for himself. In a letter to Stella, dated 
April, 7, 1713, Swift says: 
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“TI went to Court to-day on purpose to present Mr. Berkeley, one of 
your fellows of Dublin College, to Lord Berkeley of Stratton. That 
Mr. Berkeley is a very ingenious man and great philosopher, and I have 
mentioned him to all the Ministers, and have given them some of his 
writings; and I will favour him as much as I can. Thus, I think, Iam 
bound in honour and conscience to use all my little credit towards helping 
forward men of worth in the world.” 


This letter does honour to both Swift and Berkeley. It shows how 
pertinaciously Swift worked for his friend, to find him writing again 
on the 16th, “ . . . dined with Dr. Arbuthnot, with Mr. Berkeley, 
one of your fellows, whom I have recommended to the Doctor, and to 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton.” * 

At last Swift succeeded in getting a place for his friend. He 
introduced him to the celebrated Earl of Peterborough and got him 
appointed Chaplain and Secretary of Legation to that nobleman, 
who was just starting on an embassy toItaly. Within twelve months 
Peterborough returned to England, but Berkeley spent the next seven 
years in travel. He visited most parts of Europe, but seems 
especially to have devoted his time to Italy, for Swift says, “he went 
through every corner of Italy, Sicily and other islands.” We can 
imagine the delight with which such a man would explore the 
historical cities of Italy, so long the refuge of art and literature, with 
all their treasures of books, paintings, buildings and sculpture. In 
1721 he returned to England and employed himself in literary work 
and in gaining proselytes to a scheme which occupied his mind 
greatly, as we shall presently show. In 1724, the Duke of Grafton 
gave him one of the best pieces of preferment to be had, viz., the 
Deanery of Derry, worth £1100 a-year. He now felt that he should 
not be justified in retaining his fellowship, and accordingly at once 
resigned it. Being forty years of age, in the possession of a hand- 
some income, having travelled and seen the world, he might have 
been expected to settle down to the enjoyment of that literary life 
for which his learning, his talents, his position and his tastes 
peculiarly fitted him. Or, supposing him to have been ambitious, he 
might have been expected to regard his promotion as but the pre- 
liminary step to greater things, and to make his powerful friends and 
his great and acknowledged abilities the means of attaining the 
highest honours of his profession. Other and nobler thoughts, 
however, filled his mind. For three years he had been meditating 
on a design which entitles him to the admiration of all good men. 
He desired to obtain a charter from the Crown to found a college in 


* Swift at this time was anxious to know what the Ministry were going 
to do for him. On the 18th he was told that he was to be Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 
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the Bermudas. This was to be the centre of an organisation which 
was to propagate the Gospel among the American Indians. Here 
missionaries were to be trained, and here such converts as could be 
induced to do so were to live till they were sufficiently educated to 
carry the knowledge of Christianity to their brethren. He proposed 
to resign his deanery and to become president of the college. His 
salary he fixed at £100 per annum, that of each fellow £40, and each 
student £10. His character must have been singularly noble and 
elevated, not only to have prompted him to such a design, but to 
have enabled him to acquire such an influence as he did over the 
minds of the best men around him. Speaking of this project, Swift 
Says: 


“ He has seduced several of the hopefullest young clergymen and others 
here, many of them well provided for, and all of them in the fairest way of 
preferment ; but in England his conquests are greater, and I doubt will 
spread very far this wintex” 


In a letter Swift wrote at this time to Lord Carteret, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, asking him to do all he could for Berkeley, he 
spoke of him as “an absolute philosopher with regard to money, titles, 
and power,” and asked his Lordship to keep “one of the first men of 
the kingdom for learning and virtue” quiet at home, or else to assist 
him to the utmost in the accomplishment of his noble and generous 
though romantic design. Berkeley worked hard to secure the 
success of his scheme. Bolingbroke, writing admiringly to Swift of 
Berkeley’s self-sacrifice, says that he himself has had thoughts of 
buying the dominion of the Bermudas and there taking refuge from 
the turmoil of Europe. He jestingly proposes that Swift should 
accompany him, promising him that, as governor, he will never 
allow the currency of “ Wood’s halfpence.”* Later on we find 
Pope writing of Berkeley as “well, and happy in the p-ose- 
cution of his scheme.” Finally the project received the sanction 
of Parliament, and Sir Robert Walpole promised a public grant of 
money. 

In 1728, Berkeley married Anna Elvert, daughter of the Right 
Hon. John Forster, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and 
soon afterwards sailed for America. 

In spite of the excellence of the project, and of the men who 
worked at it, there was no possibility of its success without ample 
funds; and these not being forthcoming, it necessarily failed. 


* Small change having become very scarce in Ireland, the Government 
had given a contract to Mr. Wood of Wolverhampton for the supply of 
a large amount of copper money. Swift’s ‘Drapier Letters’ against 
this money compelled the Government to withdraw “‘ Wood’s halfpence.” 
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For nearly seven years Walpole avoided payment of the grant 
under various pretences, and at length gave Berkeley to understand 
that he could not carry out his promise till “it suited public con- 
venience.” ‘Thus the whole scheme fell to the ground, and Berkeley 
returned to England, harassed by creditors, and almost heartbroken 
at his failure. Such a man did not deserve to lack preferment, and 
in this case at least merit was not overlooked. He was appointed to 
the Bishopric of Cloyne, and he now devoted the rest of his life to 
the faithful discharge of his duties and the enjoyment of his favour- 
ite studies. It was his custom to rise ata very early hour, summon 
his family to a music lesson, and spend the rest of his morning in 
study. During this portion of his life he published the ‘ Analyst,’ 
which was followed by several other works, among which was a 
letter to the Roman Catholics of his diocese entitled “ A Word to 
the Wise.” In the Dublin Journal of November 18, 1749, they 
returned “their sincere and hearty thanks to the worthy author, 
assuring him that they are determined to comply with every par- 
ticular recommended in his address to the utmost of their power.” 

One of the most curious circumstances in connection with 
Berkeley’s life is the belief that once prevailed that he had succeeded 
in making a giant. According to an account given in Watkinson’s 
‘Philosophical Survey of Ireland’ (1777), he took a poor orphan, 
named Magrath, and reared him on certain hygienic principies, with 
the result that the boy, at the age of sixteen, was seven feet high, 
and that he was seven feet eight inches in height when he died, with 
all the symptoms of old age, twenty years old. 

Others say that the good Bishop merely took pity on Magrath, 
who, having perhaps lost the use of his limbs on account of his extra- 
ordinary growth, was taken under the protection of the prelate and 
fed on good and nourishing food until he regained his strength. 

Suffering a good deal from nervous colic towards the end of his 
life, and having received benefit from the use of tar-water, he wrote a 
treatise (1744) on its virtues, on which he said he had bestowed 
more pains than on any of his works. His last book, published 
(1752) but a few months before his death, was ‘ Further Thoughts on 
Tar-Water.’ Whatever other people may have thought of the efficacy 
of tar (and we know by the advertisements that this remedy is largely 
believed in by people of our own time), there is no doubt that the 
Bishop had great faith in it ; indeed, he owned that he regarded it as 
a panacea. Swift in his ‘ Bouts Rimés’ refers to it: 


“Let nobles toast in bright champagne 
Nymphs higher born than Domitilla; 
I'll drink her health, again, again, 
In Berkeley’s tar, or sars'parilla.” 
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In case any of our readers would like to know the method of pre- 
paring Berkeley’s panacea, we give them the following extract from 
a letter written in May 1744: 


“The Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, has published a book of two shillings 
price, upon the excellencies of tar-water,{which is to keep ye bloud in 
due order, and a great remedy in many cases. His way of making it is 
to put, I think, a gallon of water to a quart of tar, and after stirring it 
together, to let it stand forty-eight hours, and then pour off the clear and 
drink a glass of about half a pint in ye morning, and as much at five in 
ye afternoon, so it’s become common to call for a glass of tar-water in 
a coffee-house as a dish of tea or coffee.” 


We may close our notice of tar-water with the following extract 
from one of the papers of that day : 


“Who shall deride what pious Cloyne has done, 
The Church shall rise and vindicate her son; 
She tells us—all her bishops shepherds are, 

And shepherds treat their rotten sheep with tar.” 


The good prelate spent the last year of his life at Oxford, to which 
place he removed for the purpose of superintending the education of 
one of his sons. Here again the strictly conscientious character of 
the man displayed itself. He did not think it right to draw his 
stipend as Bishop, and yet absent himself from his diocese. Accord- 
ingly, having failed in his endeavours to obtain a canonry or some 
other post at Oxford, in exchange for his bishopric (worth £1400 
per annum), he wrote out his resignation. The King, however, refused 
to accept it, declaring that he should die a bishop, but that he might 
live where he pleased. Berkeley died suddenly, at Oxford, in the 
midst of his family, on Sunday evening, January 14, 1753, while 
listening to a sermon of Dr. Sherlock’s that Mrs. Berkeley was 
reading to him. He was buried in Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Che Freres. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avrtuor or ‘Tae Woorne O'r.’ 


Cuapter XLII. 


Lapy Exton’s departure was a sort of triumphal procession. 
All the Dalbersdorf party were there: the count, with a huge 
bouquet ; Dr. Niedner ; and the landlord of the Hof, armed with 
a basket of substantial sandwiches, which Luigi had taught him 
to make, brought up the rear. 

Lady Elton, though genial and gracious, was somewhat annoyed 
at this public domonstration. 

“T wanted my last words with you, dear,” she said, laying her 
hand on Grace’s arm—and Grace thought it rather tremulous. 
“TI wish very much you were coming with me. I wish your 
mother could have spared you.” 

Here Balfour came up, and Lady Elton, letting Grace go, 
spoke to him aside for a few minutes; then others pressed round, 
and Grace had no further opportunity of speaking in private to 
her friend. Finally, when Lady Elton was settled in the carriage, 
and her books, wraps, cushions, bouquets, &c., were properly 
stowed away, she said, “Let Grace come to me;” and Grace, 
standing on the step of the carriage, gave her both her hands. 
Lady Elton, looking at her with along yearning expression, drew 
her down and kissed her fondly. ‘God bless you, child! think 
of me sometimes.” 

“ Indeed—indeed I will; and will you write from Paris?” 

“Yes ; good-bye—do not forget.” 

The guard’s whistle sounded. The count laid a warning touch 
on his grand-niece’s arm, and the train moved on, Lady Elton 
looking through the window to the last, and Grace at her. Then 
every one turned and walked away, talking audibly of the charm, 
the excellence, the intelligence, the high-breeding of their late 
visitor, for five minutes at least; after which the current local 
topics of interest superseded the last bit of novelty. Grace only 
was quite silent; and as she walked back towards home, with her 
grand-uncle, Dr. Niedner and Balfour, the latter noticed how pale 
she looked, and that there was a suspicious sparkle on her long 
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lashes. He made no remark, however ; and at length Grace broke 
out with : 

“‘T suppose it is stupid and unreasonable of me, but I cannot 
help it. I feel inclined to have a good cry—as if she had gone 
away for ever. I cannot tell you how I shall miss her : she seems 
to have taken half the home feeling of Zittau away with her, yet 
she has been barely two months here.” 

“It is not like you to be so fanciful,” said Balfour, with a 
tender smile, and drawing nearer as he spoke. “ Lady Elton is a 
remarkably free agent, and I dare say will come to you, or bring 
you to her, before long. Distance scarcely exists for people of 
fortune in these days.” 

“T know all that,” said Grace, “and I shall probably feel 
differently to-morrow. But I do love Lady Elton, and she is not 
happy; then I seem in some way necessary to her, and that is the 
sting. It breaks my heart to part with those that miss me. I 
was so sorry to leave Jimmy Byrne, for instance.” 

“Ah, Grace, then—” began Balfour quickly, and paused before 
he went on—‘ the fact is, you think yourself so all-essential that 
you shrink from withdrawing the light of your countenance from 
your adorers.” 

“What a rude, unkind speech!” returned Grace, smiling. “I 
do not know why you think me conceited; you are always 
launching arrows of scorn at my weakness. You may say what 
you like, there are a few in this world, just two or three, to whom 
I am very essential. 

“T don’t think you conceited—that is too small a word ; but you 
believe in yourself—that is a tower of strength to you. Perhaps, 
if you knew all, I think——” He stopped abruptly. 

“T should have less faith in myself? No, Maurice; I think 
I know what I am worth. I have more humility than you 
believe.” 

“T don’t know that my opinion would do much to deepen it,” 
said he, drawn on irresistibly to utter more of his feelings than 
usual, but still preserving a playful tone, “considering that you 
are ‘my Queen.’ ” 

“ Ah, that is nonsense!” replied Grace, turning to him with 
her frank, sweet smile; “I am your friend—your comrade !” 

“ Ay,” cried Balfour, with a fervour he could not repress, “ the 
best, the brightest comrade ever man had!” 

“That is right, Maurice,” said Grace exultingly. ‘1 know now 
that we are quite friends again, in spite of Falkenberg’s 
nonsense.” 

“Don’t name him,” said Balfour hastily, 
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This exclamation brought them to the door of Mrs. Frere’s dwell- 
ing, and the doctor taking his leave, the other two gentlemen 
ascended au premier with Grace. 

Mrs. Frere had not followed the multitude to the railway station, 
but sat serene and picturesque in her black silk and soft white lace, 
ready to receive the news and condolences of her visitors. 

“We had quite a little crowd of leave-takers,” said Balfour, after 
they had exchanged greetings and the count had accepted an offer 
of Schnaps, 

“Tam glad I made my adieux quietly at the hotel,” returned 
Mrs. Frere. ‘ Poor Lady Elton! she seemed exceedingly low. I 
cannot think why she went away if she would rather stay.” 

“Tt is not easy to read the riddle of a fine-lady’s mind,” said 
the count, with an air of supreme experience. “It’s not often 
they could tell you the reason why themselves; but somehow, 
though they can’t explain, they are generally right.” 

“That is what they say in Ireland of the omadhauwn, or village 
fool. You know the sort of creature, lieber uncle,” returned Grace, 
laughing ; “ the country-people say, ‘Ach, God help him! he 
knows a dale more than us, only he can’t tell.’ It is not a flat- 
tering likeness ! ” 

“You are too sharp for your old uncle, my darling,” said the 
count. “Faith, the ladies are no fools—at least those I have 
known.” 

“We shall miss dear Lady Elton terribly,” said Mrs. Frere ; 
“however, I am glad to say that I expect a visit from another 
connection, or rather relation—a very charming person.” 

“Who, mother?” cried Grace, with sudden eagerness, a look 
almost of alarm in her wide-opened eyes. 

“Your cousin Max. I had a letter from him just now. He 
wants to know what we are going to do this summer; because he 
will have his holiday early in June, and would like to pay us a 
visit en route perhaps to Vienna. I shall be quite pleased to see 
him. He is really a good specimen of a young Englishman.” 

“Max coming here?” said Grace. “It’s quite astonishing !” 

Balfour looked watchfully at her from under his half-closed lids. 

“T must say it is quite natural that he should come and see us, 
Grace. I do not think you ever appreciated Max.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Grace carelessly; and then the subject 
was changed by the count, who informed the company that his 
visit to Dresden had been postponed for a eouple of days: and he 
repeated the offer of his horse to Balfour, who very gratefully 
accepted it. 


“And 1 wish you would take Frieda out with you, Grace,” he 
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added ; “there is a horse of Ulrich’s at Dalbersdorf, and the 
Verwalter’s which you might ride, so you would be a pretty 
trio.” 

“Tt will be quite charming!” cried Grace; “I will write to 
Frieda, and make a partie at once.” Here Mab made her appear- 
ance, her Sack (a leather case for books, de rigueur in German 
schools) on her back; her hair unplaited and streaming down her 
back, and a considerable space of flounce torn away and hanging 
in a festoon. 

“Oh, Mab! how often have I not asked you to leave your hat 
and Sack in the corridor!” cried Mrs. Frere in despairing accents ; 
but Mab, totally disregarding her mother, went straight to the 
count. 

“Do you know, Uncle Costello, they would not let me go to the 
station to bid Lady Elton good-bye; was it not ashame? I only 
just saw her for two minutes with mamma this morning. She 
gave me a kiss and told me to be a good girl, and then I was pushed 
out and sent away to school.” 

“It was a shame, faith,” said the veteran, taking her on his 


knee. “It was more important, a good deal, that you should go 
to the station than to school—eh, Mab?” 

“T think so,” said Mab, pouting. 

“Mab, you must come with me and be made tidy,” said Grace, 
with energy. 

“T shall do quite well, shan’t I, Maurice ?” cried Mab, who was 
very fond of him, forsaking the count and jumping on his knee. 
“Grace is always teasing me.” 

“ You are a very nice little girl, Mab,” returned Maurice, stroking 
her tumbled hair ; “ but you would be still nicer if you let Grace 
put you to rights.” 

“Ah! you are not so good as Wolff von Falkenberg,” cried Mab ; 
“‘he always took my part, and made Grace let me alone.” 

“Did he?” said Balfour. 

* Tt will be fine I think to-morrow,” continued Balfour to Grace, 
after a pause, “and the roads in good order. What do you say 
to a long ride over the border, as far as Gabel, and back by 
Hain? You will let her come, Mrs. Frere? I don’t know that 
I shall have many more chances of a ride.” 

“Ts it very far, Maurice ?” 

“Not more than three or four hours, put in Grace. “I have 
ridden there with Wolff von Falkenberg and the count.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Frere placidly ; “it will be a great 
treat to Grace, and she has not much amusement now.” 


“You had better ride Novara,” said Balfour. “TF saw a very 
_ 
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good horse, a bright bay, at the Hof stables this morning, which 
will do for me. I will arrange itall thisevening. If we start at 
five, we can be back before dark, Mrs. Frere.” 

“Very well,” returned Mrs. Frere: “and Mab and I will have 
a droschky, and take a nice drive towards Oybin to meet you,” she 
concluded. 

“That will be charming!” cried Grace. 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Mab. “Only I should like to have 
the pony and ride with you; it is ever so much nicer than 
crawling along in an old droschky ! ” 

“ Would you let me go all alone, Mab?” said her mother. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t mind, mummy dear ?” 

“No no, Mab; we are going too far for you,” observed Grace. 

“Tam sure I can ride quite as far as you,” cried Mab, pouting. 

Whereupon, Balfour held out his hand to her; and on her 
sidling up to him, proceeded to whisper consolation, which at first 
was evidently rejected with very belligerent head-tossing; but 
finally her countenance cleared, and she exclaimed in tones of 
exultation : 

“Maurice says he will take me out to ride one day all by 
myself, Grace—without you. You area good Maurice!” And 
soothed by this enchanting prospect, Mab was induced to go to 
bed. 

The following day fulfilled Balfour’s predictions. Brilliant sun- 
shine, air freshened by the previous rain, a blue sky varied by a 
few slow-sailing snow-white clouds which cast soft shadows on the 
wide plain, and tender alternations of light on the rocks and woods 
of the border district—a perfect summer’s day, about which, in 
this northern land, something of the youthfulness of spring still 
lingered. Nor would it have been easy to find a pair of hearts 
more full of summer sunshine than those of the well-assorted 
companions who mounted so gaily for their evening ride at the 
appointed hour. To Grace, the highest physical enjoyment was 
to be on horseback; and it was with more than usual satisfaction 
she coiled up her “ bonny brown hair” into a knot, almost upon 
her neck, to support her jaunty little felt hat, and fastened her 
well-fitting habit. The woman who isnot elated by the con- 
sciousness of looking well is an unnatural] monster, of whom we 
weaker mortals may justly stand in awe. Grace was far from 
having reached this exalted pitch ; and it was in truth a pardon- 
able pleasure which she derived from the reflection presented by her 
looking-glass ; dark-grey laughing eyes, creamy skin and cheeks 
softly rosy—a form all pliancy and ease, with a certain richness of 
outline—a face all frank kindliness, with the free firm glance of 
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one who has nothing to conceal—full of all tender sympathy, yet 
queen of herself. 

“What a delightful evening!” she exclaimed, as she beamed 
out upon her cavalier issuing from the dark doorway into the 
sunlight ; “and what a delightful idea of yours, dear Maurice!” 

He did not reply instantly. 

“ Let us get off then as soon as possible,” he said. 

Taking her foot in his hand, he quickly lifted her to the saddle, 
and sprang on his own borse, which curvetted a little, while he 
raised his hat to Mrs. Frere, who stood in the balcony. 

“When do you start, mother?” asked Grace. 

“Tn about an hour and a half; will that be time enough ?” 

“Yes; and when you are past Oybin, keep to the right up the 
hill.” 

A nod and smile, and they were off. 

“JT think,” said Balfour reflectively, looking at his companion— 
“T think you ought always to wear a riding-habit, Grace.” 

“Yes, I think it suits me,” she returned; “and I do like it. 
I feel almost a boy in it!” 

“ Almost !—but what a vast interval in the ‘ almost ’!” 

“Vast indeed, Maurice. What a difference even dress makes. 
I could accomplish ever so much if I had not all my feminine 
drapery hanging about my heels; and yet there are so many 
womanly privileges I could not give up. It is so nice to be taken 
care of; not that I have ever known, or am likely to know, much 
of that.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Maurice, almost roughly. “I imagine 
you will find plenty of people willing to take care of you; so you 
need not don masculine garb for want of a care-taker.” 

“ Well, if ever I do, riding-boots shall certainly form part of it. 
I like yours immensely; there is something soldier-like and 
business-like about them. I used always to admire the Lifeguard 
boots whenever I passed the Horse Guards. Had I been a nurse- 
maid, I could never have been proof against those boots.” 

“ But not being a nursemaid, I suppose mine have no fascination 
for you?” said Balfour, smiling, yet watching her from under his 
drooped eyelids. 

“Oh yes; I like you better with them. I was always terribly 
affected by exteriors, or, let us say, I have an ‘ artistic eye.’” 

“What an active, ambitious fellow you would have made, 
had you a right to wear broadcloth!” said Balfour, laughing. 
“T am afraid you are rather an unfeeling, unsentimental young 
lady.” 

“Perhaps so; yet no—not unfeeling. At least it is impossible 
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in such matters to measure one’s self with others ; but if being very 
uncomfortable often about people and things shows feeling, I have 
quite enough.” 

Balfour smiled. ‘I fancy you have quite as much feeling as is 
good for you,” he said; “ and you show what you feel very plainly 
sometimes, at least to those who know you. I, for instance, who 
know every shade that passes over your face, every change in your 
eyes, I know you don’t want your pleasant, good-looking cousin 
to come here. Why, I cannot say. I should fancy him just the 
fellow to be welcomed by a young lady.” 

“Yes, he is good-looking,” returned Grace thoughtfully—she 
had been a little startled by Balfour’s words, but the impression 
passed away almost immediately—‘ and he can be very nice too ; 
nay, more, he has been very good and helpful to Randal. Still you 
are right; I do not want him to come.” 

“Am I too bold to ask why?” 

“No, I can tell you nearly anything, Maurice; but this I 
scarcely can explain. I am afraid I have a shabby reason for not 
wishing to see Max. We are under obligations to him that we 
cannot yet repay.” 

“Ah!”—a long-drawn “Ah!” “Then he wants payment in 
some coin that you cannot or will not produce?” 

Grace was silent; but a quick tell-tale blush flamed up over 
cheek and brow, and even down the fair white throat, to hide itself 
under the collar of her habit. Balfour looked at her, a sudden 
glance full of pain, and immediately averted. 

“You mean that he wants to marry me?” said Grace, at last 
breaking the silence which oppressed her, and forcing herself 
to speak with a bluntness scarcely natural. “I believe Max 
would think such an alliance a mistake and a misfortune. He is 
ambitious, and I am nobody; he is worldly, and despises my 
homeliness ; he is”—a pause—“ he is far from a bad fellow. I 
must not be ungrateful ; he has helped Randal most efficiently. 
And oh! I pray that soon, very soon, I may be able to pay him all. 
Now, Maurice, here is a lovely bit of soft sandy road! ‘ Novara’ 
against the ‘brown,’ for a pair of gloves!” And gathering up 
the reins, she struck her horse smartly and broke into a gallop. 

Balfour, taken by surprise, was left behind for a few minutes, but 
soon came up with her; and for some time they went neck and 
neck, with scarce the interchange of a word, both thrilled by the 
exhilaration of the swinging pace, the curious sense of power, of a 
doubled being, which comes to the practised rider when well 
mounted, and feeling the free stride of a willing steed, to which, 
in Balfour's case, was added the subtle intoxicating presence of the 
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girl whose charm of beauty, of manner, of nature had penetrated to 
the depths of his being, and to which he had abandoned himself. As 
Grace sped on, with beaming eyes and smiling lips, she little 
dreamed that her companion, with his calm, grave, almost stern 
face, was thinking that he would rather gallop thus with her into 
the jaws of death than part with or resign her to another. 

But Balfour soon perceived that his horse was swifter, though 
not better than the‘count’s; and as the road became suddenly 
steeper a little farther on, he let the “ brown” go ahead about 
half a length. 

“ Fairly beaten !—eh, my Fraulein ?” he said, looking back. 

“Yes; so I will knit you a pair of warm gloves for the winter. 
Won't that be paying my debts nobly ?” 

“Tt will—in a better spirit, too, than you show Max Frere. 
Pray, as you are so strong-minded a young lady, do you intend to 
disdain matrimony ?” . 

“No, indeed—I do not!” said she frankly; “a good, kind 
husband, and a home of one’s own, is not to be despised; but I 
could not marry any one for ever solong. How in the world could 
I leave my mother and Mab? You see I must have some one who 
will live near them.” 

“Ah,” returned Balfour, “some rich stay-at-home fellow. I 
can’t fancy anything pleasanter than being able to supply all the 
needs of the woman you love ; it seems natural for a man to give.” 

“Yes, itdoes. If I were very rich, I should be quite willing 
to give all to the man I would marry; but somehow I should not 
like him to be content to take it.” 

This talk brought them to the top ofa low ridge which intervenes 
between the rocky ravine-furrowed district of Oybin and the wide 
stretch of the Bohemian forest-clad frontier. The ground fell 
away at their feet in a steeper slope than that which they had 
just ascended. ‘To the left, hill over hill rose up and up, covered 
with dense dark pine-woods, cleared here and there in patches, but 
conveying, as these sombre masses of forest can, a sense of sullen 
savage loneliness. To the right, spread a vast open plain far as 
the eye could reach, dotted in the nearer distance with small villages, 
their churches and attendant clumps of trees ; while all over the 
remoter portions were scattered fantastic hills of every shape and 
size, high-reaching peaks, reversed bowl-like hillocks, hills with 
points, double hills like truncated cones, rounded mounds and 
broken demi-mounds as though the vast caldron of some gigantic 
primeval witch, say Mother Earth herself, had been arrested at 
boiling-point, every bubble and upreaching tongue suddenly and 
separately solidified, for each stood alone; over all, the tender 
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evening glow, a pale grey-blue, where the horizon dropped down 
to meet the earth, the opal-tinted white clouds deepening into 
orange and crimson in the nearer heavens, as the sun, sinking 
behind the spectators, bestowed a parting benefaction of beauty. 

Grace and her companion drew up for awhile, in silence gazing 
upon the strange beauty of the scene. 

“Ts it not wonderful ?” she said at last. 

“Most wonderful! I have seen many grander and lovelier 
scenes, but never anything more curious. There has beer 
voleanic agency at work here.” 

“Dr. Sturm says there has been a great sea here, and probably 
the action of the tides and currents produced these strange forms; 
but really imagination fails to conjure up even an idea of the 
enormous number of ages that must have passed before all this 
could have taken shape.” 

“Ay,” returned Balfour; “ sometimes in cutting for a railway 
or digging for an embankment, one comes on such queer sugges- 
tive traces of nature’s methods of building, that one’s brain is 
almost dazed by the effort to grasp such conceptions.” 

“ How do you account for it all, Maurice ? ” 

“Me? Oh, I can’t account for anything. I am reduced to 
Topsy’s philosophy, and just believe it all ‘ growed.’” 

“Ah, Maurice, that is only the Evolution Theory masked, and, 
if so, what is to become of religion ?” 

“Tt does not touch religion. You can be just as religious, ever 
though you do believe the evidence of your senses.” 

“What is your religion, then, Maurice ?” 

“Tam afraid I could not pull through a theological examina- 
tion; but my own notion is just to clear one’s mental deck of the- 
broken spars and tangled cordage of dogma, and try to do one’s 
duty heartily, unshrinkingly.” 

“ But how vague this is!” 

“It is; but I can find nothing clearer. Come, Grace; the sum 
is sinking fast, and I think there is a little Gasthaus at Gabel 
where the Verwalter says one can find a tolerable glass of beer.” 

They plunged down the hill, and were soon wrapped in the 
thick gloom of a pine-wood, across one corner of which the road 
led. Emerging from it, on a more level piece of the roadway or 
track, they had a sharp invigorating trot, till they reached the: 
little hostelry, where, surrounded by most of the juvenile popu- 
lation, who pointed out the “riding lady” with immense interest 
and amazement, Balfour enjoyed a glass of cold, sparkling beer ; 
and Grace, bending from the saddle, tried to talk to the bright- 
eyed, dark-haired, ragged, picturesque imps who crowded round, 
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but with small success. Even that short distance over the border 
had brought them into a region where German was scarely 
known. 

They were soon again in motion, past a deserted solemn- 
looking grey Schloss, and its adjoining little Gothic chapel—past 
a small mere, which had gleamed prettily through the trees in 
their first glimpse of the town—past the Postamét and away, their 
faces towards the sunset, their pleasant, easy talk still flowing 
frank and free; only Grace did the larger part of the talking. 
The grey horizon was closing in upon them, and the ridge they 
had again to surmount was steeper in the direction where they 
had now to cross it. 

“ What a charming evening it has been altogether!” said Grace, 
after one of the pauses which Balfour did not seem anxious to 
break. “But we seem to have come farther than I expected. I 
hope my mother started in good time ; she enjoys a drive so much.” 

“Yes,” returned Balfour, a little abstractedly ; “ this evening 
will long live in my memory.” 

“Oh, we must have another ride before you go, Maurice. I do 
hope you will not go just yet.” 

No reply ; and Grace felt in some vague way conscious that 
she must not “tease” Maurice. The silence this time lasted till 
they reached the brow of the hill. 

“Let us stop for a moment,” cried Grace, turning her horse: 
“T want to look once more on that strange scene before we go 
down into the valley. I feel as if I should not see it again.” 

“And I fancy my horse has picked up a stone,” said Balfour, 
dismounting and proceeding to examine the animal’s foot. This 
done, with the bridle over his arm, he too stood gazing at the pano- 
rama spread out beneath ; then, turning his back upon it, rested his 
left arm on the neck of his companion’s horse, gazing unrestrained 
in the bright face which was looking far away over plain and 
hill. He almost touched her—the perfume of the bunch of violets 
she wore in her button-hole breathed on him like a caress. 

“ At any rate I shall probably never see it again,” he said; 
and then involuntarily, in a tone of suppressed pain, he added, 
‘Grace, how can I ever bid you good-bye?” 

Struck by his voice, she suddenly looked down into the eyes 
upraised to hers—eyes passionate indeed, but so full of longing 
tenderness, of pain, of love, that they fascinated rather than 
alarmed. 

One glance, and lo! the veil was rent: they who had a couple 
of hours since ridden forth in frank, unembarrassed companion- 
ship, could never more be the same to each other. Grace’s heart 
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gave one wild bound. Was it all over then, this pleasant friend- 
ship? Was she grieved ?—was she glad? Had she gained ?— 
had she lost? All these questions swept in a wild whirl through 
her brain, to be followed by the absorbing idea that Maurice 
Balfour, her dear, good friend, was suffering pain and sorrow, 
and must be comforted; but she could not look at him again, 
though she longed for another glimpse of those grave, sad, loving 
eyes—why, she did not know. 

“Qh, Maurice dear,” she said nervously, “you must not be 
down-hearted ; you are so young still. There is so much of our 
lives before us both, that a few years are nothing. We shall 
meet again when you are a famous engineer, and I a literary 
lady; for do you know, I am going to try and write something 
to be printed, and—had we not better go on? we might miss 
my mother.” 

Balfour had covered his face for a moment with his hand, and 
now raised his head, and speaking with an effort: 

“Yes, let us goon,” he said, moving away, and putting his foot 
in the stirrup. 

Grace turned her horse’s head and pushed on. Maurice was 
quickly in the saddle, and beside her. They rode on in silence, 
not increasing their speed, as the road soon plunged downhill 
steeply ; and Grace sought in vain for a topic and words to break 
this terrible significant silence, while some inner voice, apparently 
quite independent of her proper self, kept repeating, “He is no 
more a friend or brother; he is more than these!” filling her 
with a strange compound of dismay and a vague, thrilling, fearful 
sweetness. Was it possible that she had to think what she ought 
to say to Mawrice? It was a terrible change, all in a minute. 
But how could she interpret that look—that tone—save as the ex- 
pression of love passing a brother’s? “ How graye and stern he 
looked now!” she thought, stealing a glance at his face, which 
was slightly averted—“ severe enough to pass sentence of death 
on one! Perhaps I am a fool to fancy all this; I must speak to 


bitter battle with himself; enraged at his own weakness and want 
of self-control, yet not knowing how much he had betrayed; too 
occupied by his effort at self-mastery to remark his companion’s 
unusual quietude. He hoped and believed that Grace had not 
read his thoughts—that as he dared not try to win her love, so 
he might at least retain the affectionate confidence so precious to 
him ; not allowing himself to hope—not daring to dream of a 
return of the true and tender passion which each day absorbed 
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him more and more. But with all her natural self-possession, 
Grace did not recover her self-control so soon as her companion ; 
and while she huntedin her mental preserves for an appropriate 
subject, to her infinite relief Balfour broke the long silence by 
observing, in just his ordinary tone, perhaps a degree more coldly 
than usual : 

“How long do you think it will take Mrs. Frere to reach 
Hain ?” 

“Oh, quite an hour and a half. ButI scarcely think she will 


go up that long hill; they will probably stop at the foot, and wait 
in the wood.” 


Cuapter XLIII. 


A tone ride in the fresh pure mountain air failed in its usual 
effect. Grace could not sleep; she was restless, and oppressed 
by vague forebodings. The look and tone with which Balfour had 
uttered, ‘“‘ How can I ever bid you good-bye?” were perpetually 
present to eye and ear; and though she told herself she was 
fanciful—that she exaggerated probably what might have been an 
expression of natural friendly regret, the first effect remained 
stamped upon her mind—her heart; for she recognised almost 
with awe, yet with a strange tremulous delight, that whatever 
doubt she might have respecting Balfour’s feeling, she could have 
none about her own. This long happy spell of frank companion- 
ship had drawn her heart so closely to the comrade of her early 
days, that the thought of parting with him was too bitter to be 
endured. She had never suspected where this confidence, this 
mutual understanding, was leading her ; but now, that instanta- 
neous glimpse of tenderness and passion which he had betrayed, 
seemed as by an electric touch to have set the sources of love and 
devotion, which had silently gathered in the depths of her heart, 
flowing full and quick. 

Yes ; she loved him as she had never loved any one else! Her 
first attachment to Max, it was an uneasy mixture of imagination 
and excited vanity, which yet might have settled into something 
true and lasting ; but this—ah! how sweet the mixture of friendly 
comprehension and confidence, with a touch of tenderness beyond 
what friendship could reach! There was so much strength in the 
gentle repose of Balfour’s manner ; a breadth and toleration in all 
his ideas; a simple sincerity that disdained disguise in his manner 
and opinions. And then she conjured up his face and form and 
voice with loving exactitude, and felt they were the incarnation of 
such a nature—tender, true, resolute; the full grave eyes, the 
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breadth of brow, the figure of more strength than grace, yet not 
without dignity ; the soft mellow voice, which yet could ring out 
loud and full. 

No! Maurice was not handsome, like Max or Wolff von Fal- 
kenberg: but oh! lovely and good in her eyes—yes, worthy to 
be loved as a friend and lover, and she would love him whether he 
loved her or not. Perhaps he did, and even then they must part ; 
perhaps he did not, and then the parting must be more complete. 
In any case she must hide what she felt, because it would help 
him ; because if he was resolved not to speak, he had force enough 
to keep his purpose, and need not be subjected to unnecessary 
pain; if he felt no more than brotherly affection, why it would 
be doubly necessary to be on guard, for Grace was peculiarly alive 
to the wholesome womanly shame of giving a love that was not 
sought. ‘ Not that I can ever be ashamed of loving him in my 
own heart, if I can only keep it all hidden there.” 

But she greatly dreaded meeting him ; she feared to encounter 
his eyes ; she hesitated to speak, lest he too should perceive what 
she did in the very sound of her voice; she shrank from giving 
him her hand, lest the mysterious magic of the touch should 
betray her. But his composure, his quiet self-possession was an 
infinite relief, when he came in later than usual the following 
day, and Mrs. Frere seized upon him directly to read aloud 
passages from a letter of Randal’s received that morning. 

She was, as usual, prettily posed in her easy-chair near the 
window ; her work-table with its vase of flowers beside her. Grace 
sat a little behind on the sofa, diligently at work, with a large 
basket full of sundry objects to be repaired. If there was a hidden 
blessing in Adam’s sentence, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” so there is a double benediction of tranquillising power 
to woman in needlework. It is a refuge and a strength, as Grace 
found it that morning. Balfour placed himself between them, at 
a little distance, so that he could observe both faces. 

“Tam sure yon will be interested in my dear boy’s account of 
his life at Cairo—he writes so graphically !—‘If this Sir Alex- 
under Atwell writes a successful book, I know who will have done 
the best part of it;’ he says, ‘the padrone is as busy as a dog in 
a fair, arranging everything for our start, but I fear is rather a 
niggardly curmudgeon, stingy about”—no that’s not it. ‘Sir 
Alexander was pleased to say that I was too careless of money’ 
—no, no, here it is: ‘We went yesterday to be presented to the 
Khedive,’” &c., and the usual account followed—donkey drivers, 
donkeys, strings of camels, backshish, veiled beauties, scriptural 
allusions, glowing skies, incongruous mixture of European con- 
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veniences, regrets for the Mamelukes, and other picturesque 
ruffianism. 

“They seem to have a good deal of society too,” said Mrs. 
Frere, breaking off and turning the crossed epistle over and over. 

“Ah, yes! here it is: ‘The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Uppingham are at this hotel, as well as Lord Cecil Fitzharris, and 
young Morrison of Craigdarroch with his tutor—you know he is a 
millionaire. They are all very pleasant and friendly; the 
marchioness is a charming and beautiful young creature’ (“She 
must be five-and-thirty at least, if there is any truth in ‘ Debrett,’ ” 
said Mrs. Frere en parenthese), “ ‘ far gone in Egyptology—knows 
a lot more about it than Sir Alexander; she is writing notes of 
her own tour, and is good enough to show me portions of her MS. 
occasionally. She accepts my assistance quite unaffectedly ; she 
is most amusing about Sir Alexander, and I cannot help seeing 
that he is a little jealous of the notice I receive, and tries to keep 
me scribbling from morning till night. However, I do not mind 
him much, for I am making valuable friends here. Young Morri- 
son asked me to have a smoke and some iced champagne the other 
evening, and was quite delighted’ with my singing of “Molly 
Carew.” He is rather common, but very good-natured. It is all 
pleasant enough, and no doubt will help to push me on; but it is 
deucedly expensive. However, as we start to-morrow for Constan- 
tinople, as it is getting fearfully hot, I hope my money will hold 
out till my quarter is due—and a miserable pittance it is!’ 

“Poor dear boy, he must have forgotten to post this; it is dated 
a month ago!” said Mrs. Frere reflectively ; “it is amazing how 
he gets on, in spite of every drawback. Imagine that Sir Alex- 
ander Atwell only gives him fifty pounds for all his time, his help, 
his ideas ; it is really too shabby! Why, a high-class cook, not a 
chef—a woman would get as much !” 

“Indeed!” returned Balfour absently. “I wish Randal was 
coming out to Australia with me.” 

“ Ah, so do I!” said Grace softly, but earnestly. 

“You are very good, dear Maurice,” observed Mrs. Frere, with 
a slight, superior smile; “but I cannot see that there would be 
much advantage in exchanging Cairo and its charming coterie for 
the ruggedness of a colony.” 

“T should like Randal to have some more exalted profession 
than playing Punch for peers and millionaires,” said Grace 
impulsively. 

“My dear Grace, I am shocked to hear you talk in that horrid 
Radical way. Randal is only in his natural sphere; you quite 
wound me,” said her mother tearfully. 
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“Grace never means to be unkind,” returned Balfour; there 
was a caressing sound in his utterance of her name. 

“No, I dare say not; but she should not seem so, when she sees 
I have a little comfort in my dear boy’s letters.” 

“Ah, mother dear, I am a wretch to vex you!” cried Grace. 
“T am sure every one must like Randal; and I hope he will get 
on well.” 

Mrs. Frere shook her head. “If you would think before you 
speak, it would be a great improvement,” she said emphatically. 

There was a short pause. 

“T rather expected a letter from Darnell this morning,” said 
Balfour. “I fancy matters must be pretty well settled by this 
time; and I do not want to be snatched away at a moment’s 
notice. What do you say to another ride to-morrow, Grace, as 
my time is so uncertain?” There was an indescribable softening 
of his tone as he addressed her. 

“Oh, it would be very nice!” returned Grace, fastening her eyes 
upon her work; “but Gertrud and Frieda are coming in to dine 
with us to-morrow, and we are all going to meet the count on his 
return from Dresden, so you see I must stay at home.” 

“ Have we had our last ride, then ?” said Balfour, turning to her. 

“TI do hope not, dear Maurice.” She forced herself to speak 
nearly in her usual tones. “Surely you will be a weeklongerhere?” 

He did not reply. 

“Max, too, has not written ; I quite expected to hear from him 
yesterday or to-day,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“ And I,” remarked Grace, “ am quite uneasy about Lady Elton. 
It is more than ten days since she left, and she has only written 
once. I answered immediately, and she has not written again.” 

“Oh, she wil! write, I dare say, when she gets to London,” said 
Mrs. Frere carelessly, and rising from her seat. “I am going to 
meet Mab on her way from school; she wants some new gloves. 
Will you come with me, Maurice ?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Frere.” 

“T will put on my bonnet directly.” 

She left the room, and Balfour moved his chair nearer to Grace. 

“You would not mind Randal being a rough fellow like me?” 

“No, indeed ; I wish he were. I should like a real brother 
just like you.” 

“Ah, it is true! I am not a brother; but I can be a true 
real friend,can I not? Your hand on it, Grace, and look at me! ” 

He held his out, and she placed hers in it without hesitation ; 
but it took all her self-control to raise her eyes to his while her 
hand lay in his grasp. He held it with a a soft lingering pressure, 
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palm to palm, each pulse throbbing against pulse. Nothing 
short of her passionate desire to mask her heart could have nerved 
her to meet his glance as she did, fully, gravely, for a moment ; 
and then her eyes sank slowly, though his revealed nothing save 
an eager questioning. He sighed deeply; and letting her with- 
draw her hand, was beginning a sentence, with “ Grace, i “ 
when re-enter Mrs. Frere. 

“Oh, Gracey, I cannot find the key of the large Schrank (ward- 
robe); I am sure I gave it to you.” 

“T will come and look for it,” said Grace, rising quickly and 
leaving the room. 

She was thankful to escape. Maurice evidently wished to 
explain something, but it was equally clear that he wished for 
nothing but friendship; and she thought she understood him. 
Situated as they both were, anything more was out of the 
question; nor would either hamper the other with a long, 
perhaps hopeless engagement. It was not to be thought of; 
and she must show herself brave and wise, and worthy of a strong 
man’s love. If—oh, if only he would understand her! 


And Maurice did not quite understand her. How terrible at 
times is the fleshly veil which shrouds us from the perfect know- 
ledge of each other, although it is also often a precious safe- 
guard ! 

Divested as Balfour was of small vanities, though not under- 
valuing himself, he was not disposed to think that Grace was in 
love with him. Had he felt anything beyond vaguest suspicion 
of her preference, he neither could nor would have exercised so 
much control. 

He reproached himself bitterly for the momentary slackening 
ef the rein which he saw had startled her, and vowed over and 
ever again to himself that he would let nothing disturb the 
pleasant tranquillity of the last few days he had to spend in the 
society so dear to him. 

The evening had passed much as usual. Balfour had persuaded 
Mrs, Frere to let him drive them out to Oybin; and with Grace 
and Mab as guides and supporters, she had explored the lovely 
rains more completely than she had before done. They had 
steeped themselves in the beauty of the various points of view ; 
they had watched the sun sink over the wide Silesian plain, and 
had been completely, quietly happy. But Balfour had not been a 
moment alone with Grace, nor had he sought to be. Grace had 
been composed and natural and companionable as usual; but 
there had been (to Balfour) a new subtle, indefinable charm in her 
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voice and manner—something subdued and pensive, which he 
scarce dared interpret into reciprocity, yet which at moments 
sent thrills of giddy rapture through his veins, and paled his 
brown cheek with sudden throes of emotion. But he was lord 
of himself through! all; and now he walked to and fro the Hof 
garden, after he had bid good-night to the little group which 
made a beloved home to him, to think, to battle with himself, and 
gain composure before_he tried to sleep. 

What mastery this passion for Grace Frere had obtained over 
him! for it was passion, strong and deep. At first, it was the 
pleasant surprise to find in his old playmate, or rather plaything, 
a charming graceful woman—a thoughtful sympathetic com- 
panion, bright, natural, intelligent, untainted with coquetry, and 
gifted with considerable powers of observation; at first the de- 
lightful intercourse was just sufficiently dashed with the salt of 
boy and girl companionship. But how soon his pulse began to 
beat at her touch, his heart to throb at the sound of her voice! 
and then he had cast himself unresisting into the strong current 
of love, reckless where it might carry him, so long as his idol 
was untouched. And now, he almost regretted that so much of 
passion had come to mingle with the tender friendship which was 
the basis of his love. If he could win her—if he had not been 
condemned to expatriation—or if she had not been tied at home, 
perhaps she might have yielded him her love, had he ventured to 
seek it; and once given, they could have dared and conquered all 
things. If! 

Oh, miserable mite of a syllable! did ever so small an obstacle 
hold great issues in the balance? But for the necessity of re- 
peating it, into what a golden cloudland of home and happiness 
might he not shape his course! what a future of success, with 
such a wife, would lie before him! And the tone of her voice, 
—lower and softer than usual that evening—the beauty of the 
down-sweeping lashes dropped over her averted eyes, came back 
to ear and sight ; and the possibility that she might have given 
him her heart, came over his ina wave of mingled joy and agony. 
If he could believe this, he would not leave her without confessing 
the love he felt. And who could tell? the appointment he ex- 
pected might prove better than he anticipated—some hints in 
Darnell’s last letter suggested this hope: if so, he would try his 
chance. If she did care for him—well! such a possibility even, 
brought heaven almost too near for sanity; if she did not, he 
would be on the point of departure, and need vex her with his 
presence no more. 


Even so much of a resolution brought composure, and throwing 
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away the end of his second cigar, Balfour ascended to his room, to 
sleep and dream and wake, and toss restlessly, and sleep again by 
snatches, till it was time to rise and go forth to meet the day. 

Influenced, perhaps, by some unacknowledged presentiment, he 
lingered over his breakfast and the small local Zeitung, waiting till 
the post came in, feeling strangely restless and excited. And 
when at last the Trdger entered the salle a manger, he held forth 
a letter with the London postmark, and a newspaper. 

The former was the long-anticipated summons. His friend, 
however, wrote in anticipation of the former appointment, telling 
him he had about a week’s law, and giving him some private par- 
ticulars—particulars that brought the light to Balfour’s eyes, and 
a smile of satisfaction to his lips. The decision as to the most 
feasible line was to be left to him, with a good prospect, as he at 
once perceived, of working the whole thing into his own hands, 
while his absolute pay was considerably beyond his expectations. 

With such probabilities, would he not be justified in offering 
himself to Grace? Putting sentiment out of the question, her 
position was not much beyond his own; her portion of this world’s 
goods considerably less, for he could add to his share and she could 
not. Yes, he would try his luck—even an engagement—— 

Blessed be Darnell for giving him such a chance! And it must 
be confessed that Balfour’s next proceeding was to rush upstairs 
and look at himself in the glass; and though he laughed some- 
what cynically at this impulse, which sprang more from self-dis- 
trust than coxcombry, he did not disdain to put this thick wavy 
dark hair in order before he started for Bergstrasse, considerably 
disturbed in mind by the hope and fear which contended in his 
heart, and earnestly praying that he might find Grace alone. 

Much depended on the way she would take the intelligence of 
his near departure. Still to avow all to her would be a relief and 
delight, take it how she would. So with head erect, and an 
elastic step, vaguely conscious that his beloved was not indifferent 
to him, Balfour soon accomplished the distance between the Sdch- 
sische Hof and her abode. As he mounted the stair, he met 
Paulina rushing down with the door-key in her hand. 

“ Ach, du lieber Himmel!” she exclaimed, stopping. “I go 
now to seek you, mein Herr. Ach, come quick! the Gnadige 
Frau wants you. Oh Weh—oh Weh!” 

“ Why, what is the matter ?” exclaimed Balfour, alarmed and 
astonished: and then, without waiting for a reply, followed her 
upstairs, not heeding the stream of exultations which Paulina did 
not cease to pour forth while she opened the door. 

The salon was empty when Balfour entered. He stood a mo- 
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ment, looking impatiently round; but almost immediately Grace 
came in through the door which led into Mrs. Frere’s bedroom. 
She was very pale, with an expression of grief and horror in her 
eyes, while tears still hung on her eyelashes. 

“Oh, Maurice, Maurice!” was all she seemed able to say; but 
she stretched out both hands to him. He took and pressed them 
to his heart. 

“What isit,dear?” Speak tome, Grace!” he said. 

“Oh, Maurice, she is quite gone! We shall never see her dear 
kind face again!” and drawing away her hands, she covered her 
face with her handkerchief, and yielded for a moment to a burst of 
tears. 

“Who, for God’s sake ?” cried Maurice, fearing it might be the 
mother. 

“Lady Elton!” sobbed Grace—‘“it is too terrible! Here, 
read this,” and she took up an open letter which lay beside a news- 
paper on Mrs. Frere’s writing-table. 

The letter was from Jimmy Byrne: 


“T have a sad piece of news to communicate, which I fear 
will upset you and Miss Grace. The death of your friend Lady 
Elton, in Paris, is announced in this day’s paper. I post it with this, 


that you may see the sad particulars. Before writing, I managed 
to run up at dinner-time to the City, and inquired at Freres’. It 
is too true; and Mr. Max started off for Paris last night. He is, 
I understand, her ladyship’s executor, probably her heir ; but I do 
hope she has not forgotten Miss Grace, for they say she has left a 
power of money.” 


“Now read the newspaper account,” said Grace, who had re- 
covered herself a little—“ the worst part of the sad business is in 
there ;” and she pointed to a paragraph headed 


“Suppen Deatu or Lapy E tron. 


“We have to announce the sudden demise of Lady Elton, in 
Paris, yesterday, under the following distressing circumstances. 
Her ladyship had arrived at Meurice’s Hotel, where she was always 
in the habit of stopping, about ten days ago, en route from Germany 
to London, accompanied by her maid and man-servant, an Italian, 
both old and trusted employés. Her ladyship had long been a 
sufferer from severe neuralgic pains in the head, to allay which’she 
used opiates and chloroform. The night before last, the maid saw 
Lady Elton to bed as usual, leaving a bottle of chloroform, a glass 
and night-light, as was her custom, on a table by the bedside. 
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When she returned in the morning, she found her mistress quite 
dead, and holding in her hand the bottle of chloroform, from which 
the cork had dropped upon the floor. It is supposed that the 
deceased had sought relief from pain by the usual application of 
chloroform, which she perfectly understood. Perhaps it took effect 
quickly, for she had evidently dropped the stopper, continuing to 
inhale the dangerous fumes until life was extinct. The deceased 
was the widow of Sir George Elton, second baronet, and leaves no 
family. Lady Elton was well known and highly esteemed by a wide 
circle, both in London and on the Continent ; nor will it be easy 
to fill the place she held in the brilliant literary and artistic society 
which weekly assembled in her hospitable mansion. Her nephew, 
Mr. Maxwell Frere, was telegraphed for at once and is expected in 
Paris this morning.” 


“Tt is an awful business!” exclaimed Balfour, looking up. 

“To think that she should be stolen from us in such a way!” 
cried Grace, who had risen to re-read the startling passage over 
his shoulder—“ that a touch, a word in time might have saved 
her! I always feared that chloroform. Oh, how I wish I had 
gone with her! I would have watched her well!” and she sat 
down again with a fresh burst of tears. 

“And I am glad you did not!” said Balfour, drawing his 
chair beside her, and laying aside the paper. “This dreadful 
tragedy would have happened all the same ; you would not have 
watched her when she was not specially unwell—and what a 
shock for you, had you been on the spot! I am awfully cut 
up myself; but I can’t stand seeing you cry, Grace. I wish you 
would stop.” 

“No; don’t mind,” returned Grace, trying to dry her tears. 
“Tt is a relief; and I could not shed a tear at first. My mother 
is in a dreadful state ; 1 will make her come in and talk to you, 
it will do her good.” 

“Stay one moment,” urged Balfour, terribly uncertain what 
to do; not liking to lose this opportunity—not liking to obtrude 
his affairs and feelings on her at such a time. Grace looked at 
him inquiringly. “Oh, I had something to tell you, but not 
now. We must think of Mrs. Frere, and yourself—you look 
very ill.” 

“Ah, Maurice, you don’t mean to tell me you are called away 
now—immediately? It would be too cruel;” and she looked 
at him with tearful imploring eyes and quivering lips. 

“No, no; not immediately. At any rate I will not go if 
I can be of any use to you, Grace,’ cried Balfour, catching her 
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hand and pressing it between both his, while he looked intently, 
tenderly into her eyes. ‘ You know 4 

“Yes, yes; I know how kind you are,” interrupted Grace, 
a little confused, but soothed by the warm sympathy of her 
companion; “but we don’t expect you to throw away your 
chances in order to comfort us. You see no one can do us any 
good; our dear friend has gone. Nothing can bring her back ; 
and we must just try and submit, though it is hard. My mother 
is going to write to Uncle Frere for more details ; and Maurice 
—you are not going to-day or to-morrow?” 

“No; not to-day nor to-morrow, dear Grace.” He added 
hastily, for he heard the handle of Mrs. Frere’s door turning : 
“T must tell you all about myself and my hopes when you are a 
little more composed. You will care to hear?” 

“Indeed, indeed I will,” murmured Grace, rising to meet 
Mrs. Frere, who came in, drowned in tears, with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief in one hand and a Prayer-book in the other. 

“TI feel so desolate, as if we had lost our only friend,” she 
sobbed, as soon as she had shaken hands with Balfour. ‘ No one 
else took the same interest in Grace and my dear Randal; and 
I do hope she has, as poor Mr. Byrne suggests, remembered them 
in her will. Not that that would be any consolation for the loss 
of one we loved so well,” continued Mrs. Frere, with the simple 
transparent worldliness which was one of her characteristics— 
“and Max might well spare some of her wealth too—but it would 
be nice to know she thought of them, the cousin he used to be 
so fond of.” 

Balfour listened; and an odd feeling of disappointment stole 
over him, chilling the warmth and ardour which quickened the 
blood in his veins a few minutes before. What if this death 
altered the family fortunes?—what if Mrs. Frere wished to 
promote a marriage between her daughter and her nephew ? 
If so—but he would not think about it. This was not a day 
to intrude his feelings upon Grace, uncertain as he was about 
hers, lest he might add to her trouble. Meanwhile, Mrs. Frere 
was talking : 

“Though dear Lady Elton was such a clever, superior woman, 
she was unwise on some points. I was always frightened at the 
way she used chloroform, and those sort of things. I even 
ventured to remonstrate with her, which she took in very good 
part. She was too well-bred to do otherwise ; but had she heeded 
me, she would be alive now. I do not pretend to be wiser or 
cleverer than my neighbours; still, if my advice were followed 
occasionally, much might be saved.” 
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Grace and Balfour preserved a respectful silence; and after 
wiping away her tears, and looking outa place in the Prayer-book 
where she had inserted a marker, Mrs. Frere resumed addressing 
Grace, who was sitting quite still, in a dejected attitude, in the 
corner of the sofa, her elbow on the sofa-cushion, and her cheek 
resting on her hand: 

“The worst loss is to you, I know, dear love; but there is no 
use in sitting still and grieving. It will be better to do some- 
thing; and I should not like even Gertrud and Frieda to see pink 
in my cap. Will you, dearest, be so very good as to put black 
ribbon in my Irish-lace morning cap? You will find some in the 
white box on the top shelf of my wardrobe; and then, dear, you 
must arrange one of your old black dresses for yourself, and 
something for Mab. ‘You see, dear Maurice, the widow and the 
fatherless are obliged to exercise some ingenuity to present the 
appearance due to their position.” 

Balfour murmured an inarticulate assent, while Grace rose 
and silently left the room. 

“Poor child! it is a great blow to her,” said Mrs. Frere. 
“She was so devoted to Lady Elton that, latterly, I felt a little 
jealous—most unnecessarily I dare say; for Iam sure no mother 
could be more loved and cared for thanI am. But Lady Elton’s 
views were scarcely orthodox; and I always feared that Grace 
might catch something of her ideas. It is very awful to be cut 
off thus unprepared.” 

“ Very,” returned Balfour. ‘I must say it has been a great 
shock ; and I see Grace is deeply affected by it.” 

“T wonder if she has left all her money to Max?” resumed 
Mrs. Frere; “it would have been but natural. Still she ought 
to remember how my dear girl’s youth is spoiled by poverty.” 

“Not spoiled, Mrs. Frere!” exclaimed Balfour; “a little 
crippled, perhaps. But what can be brighter or happier than 
Grace’s life ?” 

“Dear child! she is wonderfully content; but ZI am not 
content that she should always pine—no, not pine; she does 
not pine at all—but be lost in obscurity ; and I know Lady Elton 
thought so too. I could see she was anxious Grace should marry 
well; indeed,” lowering her voice, “I observed, or thought I 
observed, in our very last conversation, that she rather wished 
a marriage between Max Frere and Grace. Certainly in many 
ways it would be desirable, though I have a great objection 
to marriages between cousins. Still, I could see Lady Elton 
thought Max was attached to Grace, and then his proposed visit 
looked like it.” 
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Balfour listened intently, his heart sinking lower and lower 
as she spoke. Yes, it was indeed a marriage desirable in many 
ways. Consanguineous unions were not objectionable in his eyes. 
And Grace! was it possible that her aversion to the proposed 
visit arose from some of those unaccountable back-eddies which, 
as he had read, characterised the peculiar contradictions of a 
woman’s first love ? 

“Don’t you think so?” asked Mrs. Frere, rousing him from 
his uncomfortable thoughts. 

“ Yes—no—what is it, Mrs. Frere ?” 

“That it looks as if Grace was the attraction—I mean Max 
coming to pay us a visit at this distance, though he could never 
find time to call when we were in the same town with him last year.” 

Balfour forced himself to say it was extremely probable ; and 
then, feeling if was impossible to endure these confidences any 
longer, got up. 

“You want to write, Mrs. Frere, and I dare say you have plenty 
to do, so I will leave you for the present. Can I go anywhere, or 
do anything for you?” 

“No, thank you very much; but pray come back to our early 
dinner.” 

“ Very well, I will return,” said Balfour ; and he left her. 

While Balfour walked away towards the Wienaue and its 
fragrant woods, that he might commune with himself undisturbed, 
the news of Lady Elton’s death flew with electric speed through 
the little community, greatly to its enlivenment. 

“What! the great English lady, who was so ill or so exclusive 
that she would see none save her own people and the Dalbersdorf 
family, declining all communication with even the Spitzen Behérde, 
the high officials of the town—dead, and dead in so awful a 
manner? Was it really accident? Was it some secret crime— 
that Italian attendant looked like a villain. Was it suicide ? 
English people always commited suicide when they lost a few 
pounds on the stock exchange, or their finger ached. Altogether 
it was mysterious, and a little—just a little disgraceful. Then, 
who was to get her money? Probably the Queen of England. 
When deaths were doubtful or self-inflicted, property reverted 
either to the Crown or the Church. No, no; Fraulein Frere 
would just remain as she was, and that young English friend or 
relative who was so constantly with her, would find that she had 
nothing beyond her good looks ; and after all they were nothing 
so very remarkable—while her manners, though pleasant, 
certainly were wanting in the softness and deference which 
distinguish a German maiden,” &c. 
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Balfour’s presence at dinner was a great help and restraint, 
though Grace was not a little shocked at Gertrud’s point-blank 
questions as to the chances of her inheriting Lady Elton’s 
wealth. 

“How can you fancy such a thing, Gertrud? Why should 
Lady Elton leave me any money? You may be quite sure she 
had made her will and settled everything long ago. I wish you 
would not talk in that way,” she cried indignantly. 

“Well, dear ?” put in her mother, “I should be rather surprised 
if Lady Elton has made no mention of you; though no doubt the 
bulk of her property will go to Max Frere.” 

“Tt is quite horrible to be arguing about what she has or has 
not done with her money, before we have well taken in the idea 
that she has gone from us,” returned Grace. 

“ Du lieber Himmel!” exclaimed Gertrud, who held fast by her 
leading idea, “if Rudolph von Falkenberg but knew, he would be 
back and at your feet. He admired you so much, and said all you 
wanted was a fortune.” 

“ Though sad at heart, Grace could not help laughing aloud at 
this undisguised fortune-hunting, and Balfour echoed the laugh. 

“T think we had better not tell grandpapa when he first arrives,” 
said Frieda ; ‘‘ he will be so shocked and grieved, he will get no 
sleep after the fatigue of his journey.” 

“Oh no, pray do not tell him to-night!” cried Mrs. Frere; 
“you must make some excuse fur Grace not going to the 
station.” 

“ But I will go, mother,” said Grace ; “it would seem too strange 
if I did not.” 

Grace carried out her intention; and amid the general hubbub 
of the welcome, her quiet sadness passed unnoticed. 

The veteran was very tired, but greatly gratified by his visit to 
Dresden, and his interviews with great personages. He was 
anxious, however, for the quiet of his own room; and with many 
kind messages to his niece, the count, with Gertrud and Frieda, 
rolled away in the family landau, and Grace walked towards home, 
accompanied by Balfour. The train had been late, and it was 
now past seven. The sun was sufficiently low to cast long shadows, 
and the cool evening was tempting. 

“Do not go in yet,” said Balfour. “ Take a turn in the park; 
it will do you good. You are not likely to meet any one, so many 
have gone to the Fest at the Stift.” 

“How sorry I was yesterday not to have an invitation,” said 
Grace, turning with him in the direction of the park ; “ and what 
a change to-day!” 
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They strolled on in silence ; Balfour revolving in his own mind 
whether he should speak of his own affairs or not, resolved to defer 
the expression of his feelings until after the next post at all events, 
as he thought if there was any truth in Mrs. Frere’s anticipations 
they would soon know. And he shrank from the idea of seeking 
a woman so much more richly endowed than himself, especially as 
the words which had fallen from Grace continually repeated them- 
selves in his mind, “I should not mind giving all I had to the 
man I would marry, but I do not know that I should like him to 
take it.” No; if Grace was to have any large slice of Lady Elton’s 
fortune, it was all over for him. Nevertheless, he would tell her, 
and while he reflected, Grace suddenly asked : 

“What news have you had to-day, Maurice? Better than ours, 
I hope.” 

. Much better than I had hoped,” he returned. “ Darnell writes 
that I shall receive official notice of my appointment in a day or 
two, and gives me some details which show that it will be the best 
Ihave yet had. Darnell himself comes out with me. He is the 
junior partner, you know, in the great contracting firm of Denny, 
Calthorpe, & Darnell, and goes out to manage the works.” 

“ And whereabouts is this line to be made ?” 

“Through a rather remote district—Yauda I think it is called, 
in New South Wales.” 

A short pause. 

“When must you go, Maurice?” 

“T cannot exactly tell ; I am afraid in a week or ten days at 
furthest. I have a few, very few, preparations to make in 
London.” 

A long pause. Then Grace resumed, in a carefully modulated 
voice, from which Balfour missed something of its natural 
tone : 

“We should always have missed you, Maurice; but it will be 
doubly hard to let you go now.” 

“ While I dread the good-bye so much that I almost wish I had 
never come,” returned Balfour earnestly, but looking away from 
his companion. 

“Well, at all events,” said Grace hurriedly, “ you must have 
gone somewhere—you must have left Zittau; only it need not 
have been for the antipodes.” 

“ Grace,” exclaimed Balfour, “ suppose Lady Elton has left you 
her heiress, how do you think Max Frere will like it ?” 

“T do not think he would mind much. Max is not greedy of 
money, at least I think not; but do not believe the dear mother’s 


fancies. Lady Elton will not leave me anything. I do not see 
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why she should think of it; you know I was out of her favour for 
a long time.” 

“T suppose Mr. Frere will soon answer your mother’s letter, 
and then we shall know.” 

Grace made no answer; and having reached the end of the long 
stretch of grass, trees, flower-beds, and shrubs, which on this side 
of the town had replaced the fortifications, they paused to look at 
the view of mountain and forest before returning. A faint golden 
haze hung over the intervening fields, and down the gentle incline 
of the park the vista was broken by the pointed roof of the first 
humble little church which Lutheranism had ventured to rear in 
the frontier town, and a short sturdy round-tower, still bearing 
the marks of Frederick the Great’s cannon-balls, All was silent 
and peaceful. 

“ How sweet and quiet it is!” said Grace, with a slight sigh ; 
“it isa charming view! Do you remember the sunsets over the 
sea at Dungar, Maurice? Nothing wasever more beautiful! Oh, 
how I loved that place—and love it still! Yet I suppose I shall 
never see it again.” 

“ At your age all things are possible,” returned Balfour. 

And then their talk flowed freely, each recalling to the other 
pleasant innocent memories, sweetened by the sense that they were 
mutual, as they strolled slowly to and fro, enjoying the charm of 
voice and look and sympathy and silent comprehension—an hour 
long to be remembered, to which the heart would revert clingingly 
through many a change, and which would bear the diminishing 
effect of time’s reversed telescope. At length they returned to 
Bergstrasse. 

“Will you not come in?” said Grace, as they paused at the 
door. 

“No, thank you; I have letters to write, and I dare say Mrs. 
Frere would rather be alone.” 

They parted. And Balfour walked slowly away to his hotel, 
wondering why it was that the light and hope which had illumined 
the first hours of the morning had been effectually overcast by what 
seemed but an insufficient cause. 
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A Gossip about Dookstalls. 


TuereE are few things more distasteful to a peripatetic Londoner, 
than the gradual disappearance of certain landmarks associated in 
his mind with bygone days, and therefore regarded by him from sheer 
force of habit as indispensable adjuncts to his daily rambles. He can- 
not reconcile himself to the sanitary improvements of modern civiliz- 
ation, or view with equanimity the transformation of tortuous lanes 
and dark and narrow courts into spacious and airy thoroughfares ; at 
every step he misses some familiar object, some vanished memorial of 
the past, and is by no means disposed to agree with the philosophic 
Pangloss that everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. The antiquarian regrets some ancient tenement formerly 
occupied by a long departed celebrity ; the painter mourns over some 
picturesque fragment of architecture which had often served him for 
model; and the bibliophile, surveying the spot where once stood a 
well-remembered bookstall, indulges in a soliloquy far from compli- 
mentary to our metropolitan ediles, and will not be comforted. 

For it is a melancholy fact that of late years these convenient 
halting-places, alike precious to collectors and fldnewrs, have singularly 
diminished in number, and, what is infinitely more serious, have 
notably deteriorated in quality. There was a time, and we need not 
go back beyond the days of our youth in support of the assertion, 
when a visit to a bookstall was—in hunting parlance—a “sure find : ” 
when an experienced investigator seldom failed to extract from the 
literary olla podrida some choice tid-bit unappreciated by the vendor, 
but in quest of which, perhaps, weeks and months had been fruitlessly 
spent, and the stock of half the dealers in London ransacked in vain. 
It is presumable that, at the period alluded to, those whom M. Feuillet 
de Conches styles “curious” in such matters were less numerous 
than they are at present, or that the proprietors were better supplied ; 
for what was then almost a daily occurrence is now as great a rarity 
as a correct prophecy on the Derby, or a young lady who has not 
written a novel. 

Where in those halcyon days, like the patrons of that savoury but 
inscrutable Parisian hotch-potch the “arlequin,” who have only to 
plunge their fork into the steaming mess, and extract from it a dainty 
morsel, we were certain of not going away empty-handed ; the 
treasures now exposed to our view mainly consist of two-shilling 
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novels in dilapidated condition, unsaleable rubbish picked up at “ out” 
sales, or stereotyped yellow-covered editions of French classics fresh 
from the Rue des Saints Peres. There are, of course, exceptions to 
the general rule, but they are few and far between ; occasionally, in 
some little-frequented passage still tolerated by civic authority, we 
come across one of those venerable relics of an earlier age, at which 
we may fancy that Charles Lamb, returning homewards by a short 
cut from the India House, once delighted to linger. At this very 
stall, perbaps, he may have purchased for ninepence that copy of his 
favourite Quarles, on the acquisition of which he congratulates him- 
self in one of his charming letters to Southey ; for, as Barry Cornwall 
remarks, “ he would rather have acquired an ancient, forgotten volume 
than a modern one at an equal price; the very circumstance of its 
having been neglected and cast disdainfully into the refuse basket of 
a bookstall gave it value in his eyes.” Turning to a bookseller’s 
catalogue published in the year of grace 1881, I find the ‘ Divine 
Poems’ of Quarles priced two guineas, and his ‘Argalus and 
Parthenia’ two pounds fifteen shillings; from which, and other 
similar commercial fluctuations, it would appear that collectors in 
the days of “ Elia,” had a better time of it than their less fortunate 
successors. 

What would have been Leigh Hunt’s state of mind if asked to 
disburse a guinea for a comedy of Wycherley, and half as much again 
for Congreve’s ‘Love for Love;’ when, writing in 1825 from Italy 
to Elizabeth Kent, he mentioned these as especial desiderata, con- 
cluding with the italicised request, “ Poach at bookstalls for me, and 
let me know from time to time what you find”! Talking of this 
genial humourist, I was shown not long ago a copy of his ‘ Men, 
Women, and Books,’ offered by him to the late Mrs. Charles Dickens 
in gratitude for the pleasure he had derived from her husband’s 
writings. This interesting memorial, purchased at the sale of the 
effects of the deceased lady by a bookseller in Great Portland Street, 
was subsequently sold by him for five and twenty shillings. I have 
often wondered on what particular bookstall Thackeray had his eye, as 
the receptacle of the ‘Spring Annual’ (with poor Pen’s verses in it), 
which, after having been cut up and trampled down by the ruthless 
Mr. Bludyer, was disposed of by that truculent critic for the price of 
a pint of brandy ; and rather incline to the belief that one of those 
still existing in the vicinity of the Strand and Drury Lane may have 
been the habitual resort of Mr. Bungay’s smasher in ordinary, espe- 
cially as there are several taverns “ convenient,” where chops, as well 
as pen, ink and paper, may be had for the asking. One thing, however, 
is certain, namely, that although the stall may possibly be there, the 
‘Spring Annual,’ or anything in the slightest degree resembling it, 
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assuredly is not; modern reviewers, as a rule, altogether eschewing 
such minor localities, and not unfrequently contracting with their 
own bookseller for the regular purchase or exchange of at least two- 
thirds of the literary novelties submitted to their inspection. 

If it cannot be asserted that the ownership of a bookstall is a sure 
stepping-stone to fortune (although the example of the well-known 
Michel Lévy, who began life in this humble capacity, and died worth 
many hundred thousand francs, might be cited as a proof of the 
contrary), yet it is undeniable that most of these open-air dealers do 
a thriving trade, and find at the year’s end a satisfactory balance in 
their favour. “Small profits and quick returns” being their motto, 
and the occasional renewal of their “détalage” requiring but a 
limited capital, they can afford to sell cheaply what in reality costs 
them little or nothing: one of them, indeed, lately assured me that 
all his current expenses were more than defrayed by the proceeds of 
his “twopenny box” alone. In certain much-frequented thorough- 
fares, Holywell Street for instance, booksellers have adopted the 
ingenious method of utilising their surplus stock by exposing it out- 
side in neatly arranged rows for the benefit of the passers-by, there- 
by realising the double advantage of shop and stall; and if we may 
judge from the constant relays of customers, often so jammed to- 
gether as seriously to impede the circulation, the plan is evidently a 
good one. As far as I am entitled to form an opinion from casual 
observation, novels appear to be the kind of literature mostly in re- 
quest ; and of these ‘East Lynne’ indisputably bears away the 
palm. Chancing to enter one of these rather sparingly illuminated 
warehouses the other day, I overheard the following conversation 
between the proprietor of the establishment and a young lady with 
aroll of paper in her hand, suspiciously suggestive of rehearsal. 
“ How is it,” inquired the latter, “ that you never have a second-hand 
copy of ‘ East Lynne ’?” 

The bookseller regarded the speaker with compassionate urbanity. 
“Why you see, miss,” he replied in a confidential tone, “ when 
people have read the common run of novels, such as I’ve scores of 
outside, they pass em on to a friend or bring ’em here to one of us ; 


but when they do get hold of ‘East Lynne,’ why then, miss, they 
keep it.” 


A very flattering estimate of popularity, I thought, and mentally 
took a note of it. 

It now and then happens that in the miscellaneous lots knocked 
down by suburban auctioneers, and disdained by the more aristocratic 
members of the bookselling fraternity, the stall-keeper carries away 
with him some literary gem which would repay him for his journey 
a hundred-fold, if he were only capable of appreciating its value. A 
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case in point occurred a year or two back, when a chance customer, 
strolling into the apology for a shop occupied by one of these 
worthies, discovered among sundry volumes piled up on a shelf, 
Peter, Cunningham’s ‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ and close beside it the 
same author’s own copy of ‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters,’ enriched with 
manuscript corrections and additions—in a word, a pearl beyond 
price ; and, on inquiring the cost, received for answer that he might 
have the ‘Nell Gwyn’ for ninepence, but that the ‘ Walpole’ 
should not leave his shop a farthing under thirty shillings. Con- 
sidering that the first of these would have been cheap at one guinea, 
and the second at ten, the customer (who, it is needless to add, at 
once closed with the offer) may be said to have timed his visit rather 
opportunely. I am not aware if it was this identical stall-keeper or 
one of his colleagues who, finding himself inconveniently encumbered 
with recent acquisitions, despatched a portion of them tied up in 
parcels to an auction-room, to be sold for what they might fetch. 
He must have been considerably astonished and gratified on subse- 
quently hearing that one of the “ lots,” containing no less a treasure 
than an original edition of a comedy of Moliére, had been purchased 
by the Piccadilly Leviathan for thirty pounds! 

If some parts of London are specially favoured with a fair supply 
of bookstalls, in others they are comparatively rare; and this is 
particularly observable as you come westward. From Regent Street 
to Knightsbridge scarcely one is to be seen ; whereas between Portland 
Place and St. Pancras they are tolerably numerous, and are still 
more frequently to be met with in the neighbourhood of Soho and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Wherever an old court or passage has been left 
standing, you may pretty safely count on finding in it one or more 
of these unpretending literary marts; and, believe me, you might do 
worse than pause to examine their contents. You are not likely to 
unearth the first folio Shakespeare, or a proof copy of the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum ;’ but there are odds and ends to be picked up by the 
diligent searcher, if he be “i’ the vein.” Wasit not from an alley— 
perhaps the identical one in which “Sally ” dwelt—scarcely two 
minutes’ walk from Long Acre, that a lucky lawyer’s clerk, returning 
from his office, carried home in triumph to Camden Town, Kit 
Marlowe’s ‘ Tragicall History of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus,’ dated 1663, and embellished with a “curious woodcut of 
Faustus and the Devil,” in exchange for the modest sum of one 
shilling ; and is not that delectable work quoted three pounds by 
cataloguing booksellers? And did not a persevering admirer of 
Dickens, in whose collection the ‘Strange Gentleman’ had been for 
years a regretable desideratum, light upon his long-sought treasure 
one afternoon amid a mass of pamphlets, prospectuses and other 
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unsaleable rubbish; and was his inward reflection that it had cost 
him threepence instead of twice as many guineas a disagreeable one ? 
On the Surrey side of the river, an expedition in quest of bookstalls 
can hardly be called a profitable speculation, inasmuch as they are 
few in number, and, generally speaking, by no means of alluring 
aspect ; nor is much to be gained by a voyage of discovery eastward 
of Temple Bar. The neighbourhood of Holborn, on the contrary, 
and the labyrinth of narrow streets adjoining Clare Market, may 
be advantageously explored, although the latter district, from its 
proximity to the Law Courts, affects rather a class of works more 
attractive to the legal student than to the ordinary lounger. 

With respect to the provinces I have little to say, my researches out 
of London having been extremely limited. I can, however, recollect 
having once disinterred from a broker’s miscellaneous stock in St 
James’s Street, Brighton, an original copy of ‘ Hours of Idleness, by 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor ;’ and having also penetrated 
into a subterranean locality, half shop, half stall, in the same town, 
somewhere between North Street and the Town Hall, and being there 
startled by the sudden apparition of its owner, like a Jack in the 
box, from the regions below, whom I had evidently disturbed at his 
dinner, and who was so manifestly desirous of getting rid of me as 
to render all attempts at negotiation impossible. When lately at 
Leicester, I chanced to fall into conversation with a strange specimen 
of the genus, whose shop window exhibited an anomalous assortment 
of fly-blown prints, local guides, and two or three odd volumes of the 
works of Mrs. Hannah More. I had fondly imagined that at these 
headquarters of sport such indispensable manuals as ‘Mr. Sponge,’ 
and ‘Facey Romford’ would be as plenty as blackberries, and pro- 
curable for a mere song; but he had never heard of them, nor did he 
appear to have much faith in the literary proclivities of hunting men. 
“ Bless you, sir,” he remarked with a pitying smile, “reading ain’t 
much in their line, barring the ‘ meets’ of the week, and the ‘ notes 
from the shires’ in the Field; and it’s my belief that if you were to 
talk to them of the party who wrote the books you mention, they'd 
pretty soon tell you that they knew more about sporting matters 
already than he could teach ’em! ” 

But, after all, there is no place for bookstalls like Paris, although 
even there many have been swept away by the ruthless hand of 
progress, and the spot where they once stood knows them no more. 
Does any one remember that portion of the Place du Carrousel 
immediately adjoining the Louvre as it was thirty years ago, with its 
little colony of tumble-down, one-storied tenements, inhabited by a 
floating population of book- and print- -sellers, second-hand furniture 
dealers, and bird-fanciers? Where the prim square now occupies 
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the central space of the quadrangle, boxes and baskets, filled with 
volumes of every size and date, piles of engravings and picture- 
frames, were eagerly inspected by a miscellaneous assemblage of 
collectors and idlers; while other more privileged individuals pene- 
trated into the pigeon-holes, by courtesy called shops, and examined 
with critical sagacity the choicer specimens of literature and art 
jealously guarded in the sanctum of their owner. All these have 
vanished as if by magic, but plenty still remain for those who know 
where to look for them. Not on the quays, alas! their day has long 
gone by ; nor is it likely that the most diligent explorer, setting forth 
on a conscientious pilgrimage from the Quai Conti to the Pont Royal, 
would find anything of more absorbing interest than a stray ‘ Alma- 
nach Liégeois,’ or perchance a copy of that invaluable treatise, ‘ How 
to make Two Thousand Francs a Year by breeding Rabbits.’ No, he 
must go farther, he must fearlessly plunge into the network of out- 
of-the- way by-streets connecting the Rue Mazarine with the Carrefour 
Buci, and familiarise himself with the slippery pavement of the Rue 
de la Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve. There, in the heart of the students’ 
quarter, when he least expects it, he may stumble on some half- 
hidden bookstall, ensconced from time immemorial in a blind alley 
rarely invaded by the tread of a stranger. Of such remote localities, 
a “terra incognita” to the followers of the beaten track, amateurs 


like M. de Soleinne and M. Saint-Mauris well knew the value, and 
profited by them. They, and most of their illustrious colleagues— 
pleasant memories of my youthful days—are gone, and their col- 
lections have long since been scattered to the winds; but the book- 
stalls still occupy their old coign of vantage, from which, let us 
hope, no future Haussmann will ever succeed in dislodging them. 








Che Story of Marie Dumont, a Farmer's Daughter. 


WRITTEN TO HER MARRIED SisTER, Louise CorrTin. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


VI. 


You can’t think, Louise, how strange it is to wake after fainting ; 
the walls of Madame le Bon’s small parlour seemed to be turning 
round like a mill-wheel, and I thought there was a thick mist, 
such as sometimes veils our mountains, between me and the faces 
I wanted to see; but this soon disappeared, and André was there 
at my feet holding both my hands. He has grown handsome; 
his beard has got thick, and makes him look quite important ; but 
this is only for others. For me, he always had the manliest 
countenance I ever looked at. Forgive me, Louise, your husband 
is, I am sure, quite as handsome, and not a bit less good. But 
we are two absurd lovers, and looked into each other’s eyes for at 
least three minutes without speaking. This seemed to frighten 
our excellent friends, and on one side Madame le Bon offered me 
a glass of orange-flower water, while on the other her husband 
presented me with a bunch of grapes. I drank the orange-flower 
water, and it at once restored me. I felt not only myself again, 
but even much stronger than I have been for the whole of the last 
month. 

My hosts, however, insisted on my eating before I began to 
talk, there being so much to say, and so we sat down to 
one of their cosy meals; yet André did at once express his 
surprise that I should have been startled at seeing him, as I knew 
him to be at Lucerne, and informed of my movements. I said 
that I had not allowed myself to dwell upon this hope, as I had 
to fix all my thoughts upon little Héléne till I saw her safe, and 
as the failure of the Countess to escape with us had filled my 
mind with apprehension. There were no limits to my terror of 
the Count, and the certainty that Gervais was her friend, and that 
M. Dupont was determined to lay hands on her enemy, alone 
reconciled me to my own happy state while she was in such great 
peril, André said that he thought I loved the lady more than she 
deserved : what had she done to merit so much devotion ? “She is 
unhappy,” I answered, “and she has trusted me. She has made me 
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her friend; and if you saw her beauty, André, and felt the charm 
of her manner, you would not think I could do too much for her.” 

Here M. le Bon, habitually silent, suddenly spoke. “The Countess,” 
he said, “is one of those gracious women who seem made expressly 
to engage sympathy.” André then said he was sure whatever I 
felt was right, and the subject dropped. Indeed the reason why 
I repeat the dialogue to you, my sister, is that in one of your 
letters to me you wrote the very same words that André spoke. 
Well, after we had finished our repast, I asked André if he had 
recent news from my farm: his face fell when he replied that he 
had; but he need not have been afraid to tell me, for it was just 
what I expected to hear. Madame Lolotte, only two days ago, 
had disappeared, with her imp Giuglino, in the middle of the 
night, and nobody had any clue to her whereabouts; nor had any 
one a wish to go in search of her, for my wretched father had been 
so treated by her that he could hardly hold up his head now to 
anybody. Her gross neglect of her baby had all at once roused 
his indignation, and there had been a scene of violence between 
them, during which she said that she would leave him and his 
infant to shift for themselves. She kept her word. I received 
this communication in silence. I had the clue to Lolotte’s disap- 
pearance, but I thought it best to say nothing till I was alone 
with André. I only remarked that I feared this woman had quite 
degraded my father. 

“He has sunk very low,” André replied; “but this shock 
may serve to rouse him—the child deserted and dependent on 
him may wake his better feelings, for his disposition is naturally 
gentle.” 

“Is there any one at the farm,” I asked, “ who can nurse that 
miserable infant ?” 

“No,” said André, “but my father, whose letter tells me all 
these things, has been to look after it, and has persuaded Madame 
Joliet to spare Rose for a few days to tend the child till a suitable 
nurse can be found.” 

“Dear Dr. Laurent!” I exclaimed, “ always ready with useful 
kindness. André, my next step is clear before me: it is my duty 
to go back to my home, and set things right there before taking 
any further step for my own advantage.” 

André saw no necessity for this; he had no faith in my father, 
who had allowed a wanton woman to drive me out from my home 
by ill-usage; he had taken no heed of where I went, he had never 
asked where I was; his Lolotte might come back to him, and then 
where should I be? 


“T should then leave him again,” I replied. “I know my own 
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strength now, and I don’t mean in any case to stay at the farm 
for ever.” I smiled at André as I spoke, and he turned very pale. 

“What,” said he, “do you think of doing till the day comes 
when we can marry? I cannot allow you to return to the Countess. 
I am determined that you shall not go back to the wife of M. du 
Vallon, and I am not less resolved that you shall take no other 
service.” 

André spoke so impetuously that the placid Madame le Bon was 
stirred, and she said, “‘ Mademoiselle Marie shall have a home here 
till she can find some fitting occupation.” 

“Dear, good Madame le Bon!” I exclaimed, “I know the 
warmth of your heart, and I accept your good offer with thank- 
fulness for so long as I need your protection, but I trust I shall 
not press heavily upon you. Would you like to hear the projects 
I have made?” 

“Yes, yes,” said M. le Bon, “let us hear her projects; she has 
more sense than ever I knew before in one so young, and merits 
that we should spare her five minutes of our time.” With this he 
drew out his watch and looked at it anxiously. 

“Thank you,” I said; “the whole matter is soon told. I mean 
to serve at the Tour de Nesle with Madame Petitot: I have learned 
many things in my short service with the Countess, and feel my- 
self fairly qualified for the juvenile dress department, where I be- 
lieve I should be under the immediate direction of Madame Pe- 
titot. Do any of you see an objection?” 

All voted the idea to be excellent, and André finally admitted 
that my intention of returning to Zellenberg was a right one; the 
details remained to be considered, but at any rate, as he must go 
back in three days to his employer at Lucerne, he could be my 
escort so far. No more was then said, but M. le Bon cleared his 
throat frequently during the next hour, and looked as if he were 
coping with some new ideas. The next day he desired to see 
André alone, and then he offered him an excellent engagement 
with himself. He had seen some of his work, and he would 
rather pay highly for such proficiency than take an inferior artist 
at a lower rate. 

You will not doubt, my sister, that this offer was at once 
accepted, and that our spirits rose under circumstances so pro- 
mising. Paris seemed pleasant to me now; I no longer felt suffo- 
cated and disgusted as I had done when I was there before. 
Perhaps, then, things are as our thoughts make them, at any rate 
partly so—not altogether, for, happy as I am, I still can hardly 
believe that any one who has seen Zellenberg can think this flat 
white city beautiful. 
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However, André, in the few days we have to pass here, will show 
me all that is interesting, and I am glad for two reasons to stay 
ona little; one is that I hope for news of the Countess; the other, 
that I dread the first meeting with Father and the sight of my 
altered home. I shall not tell you more about Paris unless I 
have news from the South. What you will care for is my return 
to Zellenberg. 

It is done: I am at Zellenberg. We left Paris on the third 
day, made a good journey to Lucerne, and there I slept at the 
house of Madame Moret, as I had done before in my misery. 
André slept at his master’s house. Our evening was passed in an 
exchange of news, but I didn’t tell them all that I have told you. 
The lively little milliners soon knew as much as they wanted to 
hear. They had their own adventures to relate ; each of them had 
two discarded suitors, and each had one accepted. I smiled as I 
listened to their prattle ; how foolish I had been with my jealous 
fears about André. They wanted me to stay at Lucerne with 
them; they thought it too bad to leave André behind again, 
though they supposed he would go on Sundays to see me; they 
feared I should sink under the dullness of Zellenberg. 

I replied that I knew it could not be gay, but that I should 
find plenty of occupation there, and that I must try to be of use. 
I came away with a basket of provisions as if I were going to a 
desert land. André and I took advantage of the diligence to go 
up the long hill, and when we reached the top we parted: he 
went back to Lucerne; I was met by Pierre with some of my 
little pupils, and the young musician, Francois Gaudin. The 
children got about me so that it was quite five minutes before I 
could move on: they were surprised and displeased at my French 
dress, and couldn’t understand the elegance of my travelling box 
and bag, presents from the Countess. I promised them that the 
next day I would resume my Swiss costume; and then, as I 
walked on with Pierre and Gaudin, they prepared me for the 
changes I was to find. Pierre’s prophecies had been more 
quickly fulfilled than he expected: riot and waste had well nigh 
destroyed the place; weeds grew more abundantly than crops; 
the cattle looked like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream ; and the 
dairy was nothing but dirt and disorder. My own dear creatures, 
however, under Madame Joliet’s superintendence, had flourished, 
and the whole of that farm was sleek, snug and prosperous. 

“ What of the deserted infant?” I asked. 

“Qh, that,” replied Pierre, “I have not looked at.” 

“ But, Rose,” I said, “ is watching over it.” 

“Yes,” replied Gaudin. ‘ Rose is as good-hearted a girl as 
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ever breathed, and would not see so much as a snail suffer. I 
can tell you that Pierre knows that as well as I do, though he 
doesn’t care to say so.” 

“ Why don’t you care to say so, Pierre ?” I asked. 

“T am only waiting,” said Pierre, “for a better opportunity, 
there is so much to tell now.” 

“ And the nearest to the heart comes out last,” said Gaudin. 

“We are close to your home,” continued Pierre ; “shall we go 
in by the front garden, or at the back by the dairy ?” 

“T will go in as I came out,” I answered: “ by the dairy.” 

And so we went in: oh, dear, what flaunting weeds where our 
cherished vegetables used to grow, and still worse, as I entered 
the dairy, I saw grass growing in the insterstices of the floor I 
used to be so proud of ; broken wine-bottles took the place of my 
dainty jugs and pans. Whata ruin was before me, and how quick 
neglect is to work harm. At every step my heart sank, there was 
nothing to welcome me ; I passed the desolate kitchen hurriedly. 
A strange woman was in it, making some attempt at cleaning up. 
I went into our once bright sitting-room, and saw broken chairs 
and a dirty floor. I heard myself stammer asI inquired, ‘ Where 
is my Father?” 

“ He is gone to the Stag,” replied Gaudin, ‘to ask the master 
there to wait a bit longer for a bill he owes. I met him on the 
way, and I thought he looked hardly steady enough for what he 
had in view.” 

“You talk too much, lad,” said Pierre. “Can’t you see that 
Mademoiselle Marie has had enough of all this?” 

“Thank you, Pierre,” I said ; “itis true that I have had enough 
and too much, yet there is more that must come; take me now 
wherever Rose is.” 

“She is in your father’s bedroom,” replied Pierre, “ looking after 
the baby.” 

“T will go to her,” Isaid. “Good-bye, Pierre ; good-bye Gaudin 
for the present! by-and-by I shall be able to talk with you 
better.” 

They waved their hands, and went out by the front garden. I 
proceeded to the room of my unhappy father. So trying to me 
was the idea of what I had to encounter, that I stood for quite 
two minutes at the door before I could resolve to enter; when I 
did go in I began to breathe more freely, for Rose was sitting by 
the bed where the baby was asleep, and her care had made this 
the one room in the house where there was an appearance of clean 
comfort. Rose, always impetuous, uttered a scream at the sight 
of me, but I put my fingers on my lips, and then she nodded with 
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a glance at the slumbering child, and soon I was hugging her in 
my arms. She is prettier than she was; her dress is neater and 
more becoming, and her honest eyes beam with happiness. We 
could only speak in the lowest tone, and all she said was, “ Look at 
poor little Josephine.” I reluctantly passed to the other side of 
the bed where the infant was, and contemplated her. She was 
delicate, with small well-formed features, and a smile was on her 
mouth. The smile perhaps meant nothing; but it wrung my 
heart. For three or four minutes I watched her and then she 
woke with a sudden cry. ‘She wants her food,” said Rose, “she 
won’t have long to wait, for I have warmed it ready for her.” 
She then produced a small bottle of goat’s milk, which she 
administered as carefully and gradually as any trained nurse 
could do: Dr. Laurent had shown‘ her how to do it, and the 
satisfaction of the child was apparent in a’pretty little cooing 
sound as she swallowed. While I was looking on, there came a 
tap at the door. “It is the Doctor,” whispered Rose, “will you 
give the food while I go to the door?” I did so at once, and 
the baby looked up in my face, as it seemed to me gratefully. 
When it was satisfied and I drew the bottle away, the tiny fingers 
stretched towards my hand and found it. Feeling that soft touch 
and having fed the infant, an emotion perhaps like a mother’s came 
over me: I kissed the baby again and again, and then hid my face in 
its coverings, not caring that even Rose should see all that I felt. 

But a well-known voice called me. “Look up, Marie,” said the 
Doctor ; “ don’t hide your tears from me. I love you for them more 
than ever, and have I not always loved you dearly ?” 

I now flew to him, and Rose took my place by the child. Dear, 
dear Doctor, how tightly he held me to his heart, and how well I 
knew that he was the father of my affection ! 

* Presently he said: “Come out with me now, Marie, and leave 
Rose with our little Josephine! ” 

Tat once put on the bonnet I had taken off, and followed him 
out of the room. We went out by the front garden, more dreary 
even than the one at the back; and I hurried on, glad to get out 
into the fields, where neglect, though not less present, was less 
startling to the eye. 

“Qh, Doctor,” I said, wringing his hand as I spoke, “who would 
think, now, that a few months back some of our neighbours were 
jealous of our property ?” 

“We must make them jealous again, Marie, though, unhappily, 
it is not so easy to repair as to destroy, and we also have to deal 
with a climate which will not bestow its gifts for nothing.” 

We walked silently across the field to the gate, broken now, 
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which opened into the public road, and then finding all there 
bright as I had left it, I for the first time felt a sense of joy at 
the sight of my native mountains and at the sound of the running 
stream. I was close to the Hétel Maloisel, and I saw, not without 
yearning, the steeple of our old monastery crowning the hill up 
which our village climbed. 

“Father Emile!” I said. “I long to see Father Emile!” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor. “ But where will you sleep to- 
night? You must make your arrangements for that before you 
go farther. Will you come to our house?” 

“No,” I answered; “I can’t do that. I respect Madame 
Laurent; but she is not my friend. I have thought of sleeping 
at the farm.” 

“Impossible!” the Doctor rejoined. “What was your room, 
is now occupied by your Father.” 

“T could take Rose’s place with the deserted baby,” I said. 

“No, my dear Marie, you could not,” the Doctor said. “In 
the first place, the child is accustomed to Rose, and has learnt 
what she is to do from me; in the next, I know you, and not a 
moment of sleep you would have lying where Madame Lolotte 
has lain, for that room is your Father’s——” 

Here I interrupted him, saying: “I had not thought of that. 
No; I could not. Yet what is to be done; for will not Madame 
Joliet want Rose back?” 

“Perhaps she will,” said the Doctor with a smile; “and perhaps 
she will take the baby too.” 

I could not understand this, and asked what could induce 
Madame Joliet to undertake the care of this unfortunate infant. 

“Mixed motives,” the Doctor answered ; and he went on to say 
that Madame Joliet was more of a personage than I supposed, 
and was made for governing. She loved ascendency. She did 
good, not only for the sake of the good done, but because she 
loved to be the doer. She was educated above her class; her 
late husband was clever, and had taught her many things which 
he had learnt at Geneva, where he passed some years of his early 
youth in a bookseller’s shop. Now that she had emerged from 
her widow’s mourning, she intended to be the foremost woman 
of our village. My departure, the Doctor went on to say, had 
helped her not a little to that. She had purchased my cattle 
in excellent condition, no doubt, but she had improved that con- 
dition. Her farm was better situated than ours, more sheltered ; 
and her pastures were richer. She had spent her money freely 
and judiciously. She knew how to make her servants work, and 
directed them with understanding. 
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Here I interrupted, for instead of being pleased, as I ought, J 
felt nettled at the superiority of this potentate, for whom I had long 
felt a distaste. I said, “It will take you so much time, Doctor, 
to describe all Madame Joliet’s perfections that it will be best 
before you come to an end to make my arrangements at the hotel.” 

“Very well,” said the Doctor, and I was provoked by a smile 
on his face while he spoke, which expressed to me that he thought 
me jealous. 

The hotel was in no way changed. The cheerful anteroom, 
with its two large windows looking upon the road, was decorated 
with the same ,plants; the same settee was in the centre; the 
same woman exhibiting lace was at a side-table, and Madame 
Maloisel came to greet me with her same kindly, languid smile. 
My intention was to pay for my room and board, but she insisted 
upon making me her guest. This being decided, she began to 
pour out news as is her habit, slowly but steadily, and if the 
Doctor had irritated my pride, she flattered it. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Marie,” she said, “ the whole place seems 
changed since you left it: brawls where there was peace, neglect 
where there was care, riot in the place of cheerfulness, and the 
quiet instruction that you used to give so diligently and gently 
is carried on by Madame Joliet with an ostentation which makes 
many parents refuse to send their little ones. Madame Gaudin 
has positively refused her pet Agnes.” 

“T was always fond of Madame Gaudin,” I said. 

“And quite right too,” replied Madame Maloisel. “She is 
the right sort of widow, with a quiet tongue in her head, and 
never meddlesome.” 

Dr. Laurent now peeped through the door and begged me to 
go on with him, so I left my hostess for awhile, and with improved 
spirits walked on by the Doctor’s side. As we approached his house, 
he asked me to enter, but I declined, saying that it was too soon 
yet for such a visit, and also that I was in a hurry, for I feared 
to miss Father Emile. 

There was a shadow on the Doctor’s face as he replied: “ Well, 
you will not want me for that. You will find him in the little 
garden of the church. You will call upon my wife another day.” 

Nodding a farewell to the Doctor, I climbed quite gaily to the 
top of the hill, and turning to the right of the dear old church I 
entered the garden, where Father Emile was at work with hoe 
and spade. His face, usually so pale, was flushed with pleasure 
at the sight of me, and his welcome was kind as ever. I was 
warm with walking and excitement, and we sat down on a bench 
together while I surveyed with delight the plants that his care 
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had fostered. Before he came here you remember that this bright 
garden was but a piece of waste ground? I presently asked him 
the news of Zellenberg. In his own way he related the facts 
that I had learned from the Doctor. He told me, however, what I 
didn’t know : that Madame Lolotte had carried off with her some- 
thing like five hundred frances, that she had treated Father with 
harshness and contempt, and that he was much changed. Pierre, 
he added, having rejected her advances, was the object of her 
detestation, and the rumours she had circulated concerning me 
were more directed against him than myself. He said that these 
rumours being taken up by the idle and jealous folk, who existed 
not less in our village than in every other under the sun, became 
intolerable to Pierre and to his honest friends. They therefore 
one night invaded the Stag, the meeting-place of the ill-disposed, 
and a pitched battle there took place which ended in a conquest 
so signal over the scandalmongers that they had not ventured 
upon any fresh calumnies. 

“ And what,” I asked, “ did they say of me?” 

“T cannot tell you,” said our dear priest. ‘“ Rose knows it all; 
but abstain, my child, from a curiosity which can serve no 
purpose ; let us put the thoughts of evil from us unless when we 
are called upon to combat it.” 

I bowed my head in deference to him, and after a pause I 
questioned, “‘ Does Madame Joliet teach better than I did?” 

Father Emile smiled, for he knows the ways of the human 
heart, and he said: “Marie, you will get nothing but a true 
answer from me: Madame Joliet gives ordinary instruction in 
the ordinary way, and that on the whole is the best way.” 

“Tam glad,” I said, “that my departure has done so much good.” 

“No, Marie, you are not glad, but you will try to be so, and I 
can tell you, by way of comfort, that the few clever ones among 
the boys have missed you—they found more inspiration from your 
remarkable capacity.” 

I felt hot with satisfaction, Louise, for indeed I never thought 
myself clever, only I knew that I did the best I could with the 
abilities God had given me. Father Emile advised me to try to 
see Joseph Dumont before I returned to the hotel, so I soon left 
him. I felt happy to have seen my two dear friends again, 
but I dreaded the interview with my Father, and not without 
cause. I was about to enter our back garden, when I felt a hand 
on my shoulder, and Pierre’s voice said: “ Don’t go in; return to 
the hotel, and in a few minutes I will follow you.” 

I protested, “ But if he is ill?” 


“He is not ill. I have come after you to hinder you by the 
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Doctor’s order. Don’t lose time in talking, you must not meet 
your father to-night.” 

“But I came to be of use to him,” I rejoined, “and if he is 
suffering, I must help him.” 

“What,” replied Pierre, “to enjoy such another scene as drove 
you from among us? Listen, do you like the sound of that voice ; 
the man is drunk and aggressive?” 

I now heard Father’s voice loud and hoarse, and only just 
distinct enough for me to know that he was swearing. Shaken 
with alarm and disappointment, I went back to the hotel, where 
Madame Maloisel received me with a mixture of kindness and 
curiosity. Her husband was at home now, and he had brought 
her some news of Joseph Dumont. He was full of talk and 
not troubled with any scruples on my account. He said that 
since Madame Lolotte’s disappearance José had grown worse as 
to drink, and went continually the same road between the Stay 
and the farm, in the hope of finding her. He wouldn’t believe 
that she could desert her child, and at every fresh disappointment 
he took a fresh potation to forget it. He never spoke of me, but 
he sometimes fondled the baby, and in his maudlin moods he wept 
over it. Here I broke down. Maloisel’s rough way of dealing 
with these things was too much for me. I had perhaps been spoiled 
by the refinement of the Countess and her child, and by the gentle 
ways of Gervais, and I felt unable to bear such rude narrations. 
Madame Maloisel instantly reprimanded her husband. 

“How can you,” she exclaimed, “ talk out in such a shocking 
way! Don’t you see that Mademoiselle Marie is trembling as if 
she had an ague? But it’s always the same; you go about like a 
blind bat, and I have not forgotten how—when my little Henriette 
was born——” 

Here the poor landlord interrupted with apologies : he wouldn't 
have spoken, only he thought I wanted to know everything. 

I assured him that it was not his fault, and that I should soon 
feel better. I was over-tired and would"go to bed. But 
Madame Maloisel insisted that I must first have some supper ; 
and just at this moment Pierre came in. 

“Who is with Father?” I immediately asked. 

“Francois Gaudin,” replied Pierre, “and an old woman put in 
there to cook.” 

“ How have you left him?” said Madame Moloisel in a whisper, 
supposing perhaps that her husband’s loud speaking had 
upset me. 

Pierre made no answer, till I with an effort over myself 
questioned im : 
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“What is his condition? Do tell me, as I came here to know, 
and know I must.” 

“ Well, sorry you know I am to say it, Mademoiselle, but he is 
drunk and in the fierce stage of intoxication ; he has missed the 
baby, taken away by Rose this morning to Madame Joliet’s, and 
as he knows of your being here, he thinks you have done it to 
spite him.” 

“ That is enough, my good Pierre,” I said. 

“ Come to supper,” added Madame Maloisel. And we sat down 
to an excellent repast.” 

After a few mouthfuls, I said: “ Pierre, Father mustn’t live 
alone at the farm; Francois Gaudin can’t live with him, nor can 
you; the old woman there has no sense, andI am afraid that 
, 

“You!” they all exclaimed in chorus, “ you must not think 
of going there, for more than half an hour at a time, if so 
much.” 


“What then are we to do?” I asked, “for he evidently requires 
watching.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said the landlord, “if my wife will be so 
good as to let me say it, that Dumont’s best chance is to leave 
that house for a while, and I know one who would take him in 
and care for him.” 

“Who, who?” I eagerly demanded. 

It was Pierre, always alert, who answered: “I guess it can be 
no other than widow Gaudin.” 

“T should like that,’ I said, “if she would be willing to take 
him as a boarder.” 

“She will,” said the landlord and Pierre both at once. 

“Then,” said I, “we must set about it to-morrow and get it 
done. The house wants cleaning and repairing; we must tell 
Father so to make him leave it; yes, to-morrow morning early, I 
will go to Madame Gaudin myself, and I will say—I will say—I 
will say ig 

Oh, Louise, how surprised you will be when I tell you that with 
this strange repetition of words I fell suddenly into so deep a 
sleep that the landlord carried me to my room, and Madame 
Maloisel undressed and put me to bed without my uttering another 
sound! I woke in the morning to find a note from André, which 
told me that he was coming in the evening (it was Saturday), as 
his kind employer wished him to enjoy the whole Sunday. With 
this anticipation, I tried to put away the pain of yesterday, and as 
soon as breakfast was over, I visited Madame Gaudin, who received 
me with open arms. She assured me it would be a pleasure to 
2Fr2 
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watch over the unfortunate José; she knew what it was for an 
honest weak man to be led away by the wicked; her own husband 
had tippled, her own husband had not been wholly faithful; she 
would do her very best. 

You remember Madame Gaudin, don’t you ? She is not the least 
changed: the same pale thin face, the same drawling manner, and 
the same mixture of piety and gain-getting. While I made my 
bargain with her for Father’s board and lodging, she invoked all 
the hosts of Heaven frequently ; but by Heaven’s help she will 
make a good thing of it. What a diversity of character and 
thought there must be in the great world, when I find so much in 
our little village! My business done, I proceeded to Madame 
Joliet’s farm, for I felt an early visit to be her due; and, besides, 
in spite of all predictions to the contrary, I felt a new love within 
me for the deserted infant. There is nothing so beautiful or en- 
livening as the morning air at Zellenberg early in the month of 
June, and it so lifted me up, together with the sight of our wild- 
flowers peeping at me, and my old guardians the snow-topped 
mountains seeming to salute me, that by the time I reached 
Madame Joliet’s house I was quite in high spirits. I had con- 
quered my first movements of jealousy, and without a pang I saw 
the prosperity of a farm which had once envied that of Joseph 
Dumont. Inthe field just beyond the garden I saw Nanon quietly 
grazing, and it was all I could do not to fly to her before paying 
my respects to Madame Joliet, whom I certainly love less. By the 
way, I forgot to tell you how, at my hotel, Chéri and Fidéle 
both recognised me at once; how Chéri leapt upon my shoulder 
at the first sound of my voice, digging his claws into my shoulder 
in his rapture, and how Fidele bounced against my knees, barking 
with a clamour that roused the whole neighbourhood. Well, I 
found Madame Joliet in her tidy bright parlour, and she was 
plumper and more pleased with herself than ever. She received 
me with a display of affection, kissing me on either cheek, and 
clasping her arms round me, after which she thanked me for 
coming, and presently asked me if I would like to see the little 
Josephine. I went up to the visitor’s room, now given up to the 
child, Madame Joliet leading the way; a pretty little dairy-maid, 
not Rose, one of the servants of this comfortable establishment, was 
tending the baby. As I peeped over the maid’s shoulder, smiling 
at the child, it stretched out its arms as though it wished to come 
to me. I took it, held it against my heart for an instant, and 
then jumped it up and down facing the light, which children 
yearn after as flowers do. 

“T said so!” cried Madame Joliet. “I knew you would be 
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pitiful to that offspring of sin and sorrow. I laid a wager about 
it with Monsieur Maloisel, and nowI have won two handsome 
specimens of his best breed of pigeons.” 

“Oh, what a strange idea!” I rejoined. “And who could 
feel differently, when the baby is innocent of the sin, and the 
sorrow naturally endears her to us?” 

“True, my dear; for such as you and me. But it is not every- 
body that is like us. Now Madame Gaudin, with all her piety, 
is very harsh on the subject.” 

“Madame Gaudin,” I replied, “is a kindly woman spoiled by 
her piety.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Joliet with a shrug; “but, any way, her 
mind is narrow.” 

“She has been kind enough to offer board and lodging to my 
Father while we get his house repaired for him,” I said. 

“ Ah, indeed! has she?” exclaimed Madame Joliet sarcastically. 
“Very, very kind and pious, and a nice bargain she will make 
of that poor man! Oh, my dear, you are the best creature I 
know, but you have no more penetration than the child in your 
arms.” 

“So Madame Petitot used to say,” I rejoined. “But it is 
better to see too little than too much.” 

“That depends,” said Madame Joliet sharply; “and it’s my 
opinion you may have cause to regret your trust in Madame 
Gaudin. However, done is done, so let us talk of something 
else. Do you know that Rose and Pierre have announced their 
engagement to me, and that I mean to give them a betrothal 
feast ?” 

“I hoped they were engaged,” I said; “and it is kind of you 
to give them a betrothal feast.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know why I do it. Principally for your 
sake, my dear, and I mean you to be present at it.” 

“I shall be very glad to be there. But why do you say it is 
all for me ?” 

“ Because, Mademoiselle Marie, I intend to stifle every germ 
of scandal concerning you and Pierre.” 

I made a sudden turn from the window to Madame Joliet, which 
disturbed Josephine into a cry, and said: “Why, Madame, that 
absurd calumny could take no root, and was cut down long 
ago.” 

“So you like to think, my dear; but it crops up here and 
there, now and again, and has its days of revival with your 
Father.” 


“Great heavens! my Father? This I cannot believe.” 
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“No,-I dare say you can’t; but it’s true. Ask Rose. Your 
Father was sore at your leaving him, and the creature who 
ruled him put her drop of poison daily into his mind, which, 
with the help of drink, got more confused every hour. She 
persisted that you left the village to avoid shame.” 

Then I said: “If Father believed that, he is lost for ever.” 

“He would have been,” said Madame Joliet, “if that woman 
had remained with him; but she is gone, and we must wake 
him up.” 

I said: “I will not answer such a charge, and I will not appear 
at your feast to defend myself from it. Now I can never love 
my Father again. Oh, my mother! my mother! What would 
she say ?” 

“T am sorry that I told you,” said Madame Joliet. “ But 
don’t take it so to heart. One bad woman and a few bottles of 
drink have great power over a man.” 

“My father was not like that when my mother was there.” 

“No; your mother was a woman who could look round a 
corner and keep the coast clear from Lolottes and all such 
rubbish. Your father might yet be held up and walk straight 
with a vigorous wife by his side. Set yourself against Madame 
Gaudin, for she is not such an one, and now dear, wrap the 
child up and bring her into the meadows; there you will see 
Nanon and Pierrot and the rest of your cattle, none the worse 
for my care.” 

Glad of any change, I assented. Alas! Nanon did not recognise 
me, but she was in splendid condition, as were likewise Reine and 
Duchesse. 

My favourite goat Pierrot knew me and caressed me; but after 
what Madame Joliet had said, nothing could please. 

I turned it over in my mind and determined to go and face 
Father whatever he might be, so I presently departed from the 
land of plenty, Rose taking Josephine from me to put her to 
sleep. I thanked Madame Joliet for her care of this forlorn baby, 
but she refused thanks, saying, “‘ Rose would go after the child, 
and I was obliged to go after Rose.” This she said with her 
joyous laugh, but I could not call up a responsive smile, and 
walked slowly back to my ruined home. I found Father sitting 
alone in the dirty kitchen. I entered as quietly as I could, but 
he heard me and lifted up his head, which was bent over his 
knees ; the look which he directed upon me was vacant at first, 
but intelligence gradually came into it and he said without one 
movement of tenderness towards me : 

“What! you here? why isn’t it Lolotte? Who has taken 
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her from me? Where is the child; have you filched away the 
child, too?” 

It was all I could do to reply in a steady voice: “No; Rose is 
caring for Josephine, and Rose is at Madame Joliet’s farm.” 

“Curse Madame Joliet,” said Father as he had said once before, 
“and curse you all, who with your plots and wicked ways have 
taken Lolotte from me.” 

“We don’t even know where Madame Lolotte is,” I said quietly. 

“That's a lie,” rejoined Father ; “ you know, and your sneak of 
a priest knows; I’m not so dull as you think, and when there’s a 
conspiracy I can find it out. That’s what your learning comes 
to, plots against your father’s peace. You left my house secretly 
that it might be ruined; yes, to cast a slur on me and my Lolotte, 
and at the same time to hide your own shame. For your André, 
who has tried to kill me, has taught you cunning, he and the 
Doctor and the Priest, but they'll swing for it or burn for it some 
day. Lolotte knows that as well as I do, without your book- 
learning ; oh, Lolotte, I will go and find her, I will bring her 
back or I will go away with her. I hate this place; I wish I 
had never brought her here; it was an evil day when I did it. 
Last September I was happy, and now!” Here his mood 
changed, and he fell into such a fit of weeping as shook me more 
than all his invective. 

I went to him and knelt at his feet; I smoothed the poor dirty 
helpless hand, with which he clasped his knee, and I said : “ Father, 
come back to us. You are the slave of delusion, the victim of a 
wanton woman, oh! look at me; see in me some likeness of my 
mother ; remember the old time long long before last September ; 
think of Louise your first born, of the peace and plenty in your 
house then ; of the comfort my mother gave, you ; and look round 
you now: Lolotte’s work—desolation and a forsaken baby.” 

He started from his seat, seeming hardly aware of my presence, 
but my words had reached him. “It is true!” he said, “ by 
Heaven! it is true; and I will go and find her out, yes, even if 
she is at the bottom of the sea, I will find her out, and ask her 
what she did it for.” 

As he spoke he took up his gun, which was standing against 
the wall, and moved on to the door opening upon the front 
garden. Happily for me he was met here by Frangois Gaudin, 
who took him by the arm and led him along towards his mother’s 
house. I was glad to be left alone for some minutes, for I was 
greatly moved ; I had however much to do, and quickly set about 
it. I will not distress you, Louise, with every miserable sign 
that I found in the house of neglect and riot; repairs were 
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wanting everywhere, no fiction was needed to make the removal 
of Father to another home a necessity. I took note of all that had 
to be done, and then went out of the place praying that I might 
never go into it again. The idea that I was to see André in a 
few hours lifted me up. I returned to the hotel with hope in my 
heart, and there Madame Maloisel persuaded me to take rest, 
which I much needed. Sleep filled the time till André arrived, 
and then the charming garden at the back of the house befriended 
us. The last glow of the setting sun was deserting the mountain 
peaks, and the moon was rising. We sat together in an open 
verandah which flanks the garden at the west, and there we 
talked, pouring out our hearts the one to the other. I will not 
repeat the whole of our dialogue, as it was long, but I must tell 
you such portions of it as seem to bear upon my future. In the 
first place, André has determined that we must soon be married ; 
his employer at Lucerne having offered him double his present 
salary to stay with him, M. le Bon has doubled that to induce 
him to work under him in Paris, and has moreover spoken of 
taking him into partnership early next year; besides this, 
Madame le Bon has offered me a permanent home with her. She 
lost a daugher five years ago. She imagines a resemblance between 
us, and she asks me now to take her place in the house, sharing 
with Madame her cares and tasks as if she were my mother. I 
love this excellent woman so well that I will gladly accept the 
post, and if all goes well between us, I will not forsake her after 
my marriage, but try to help her asshe has helped me. André was 
overjoyed at my acceptance, and it was lucky there was no one 
in the great salle overlooking the garden to see him embrace 
me as he did then. He now pressed me to leave Zellenberg 
at once with him, arguing that nothing was left for me to do in 
my former home, that Father rejected me, that he was in good 
hands ; that I had been shamefully treated; that it was a foul 
village, and that the sooner I quitted it the better. 

To this I replied that my heart was always with him, but that 
I must remain a few days longer at Zellenberg, if only till the 
middle of the week. I wanted to see Father established satisfac- 
torily at Madame Gaudin’s ; I had to give orders for the repairs 
of his house; and-I had much to say to Dr. Laurent and Father 
Emile. 

André rejoined that Pierre could see to the repairs of the farm, 
which he predicted would soon be under Madame Joliet’s care. The 
lean and pale Madame Gaudin, with her semi-pious complainings, 
was no match for the plump, pleasant, and resolute widow Joliet, 
who, besides, had the whole village to back her. It was an occu- 
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pation, he added, worthy of this village. The men, when they 
played skittles up at the Stag, were wont to steke a bottle of sour 
wine upon one or other of these widows. 

I said, “It seems to me wonderful, almost sublime, that there 
should be two women wishing to unite themselves to a fallen man!” 

“Piety!” replied André, with a sneer ; “ Madame Gaudin yearns 
to save his soul; Madame Joliet longs to save his estate. Both 
ladies wish for a husband.” 

He then spoke of my dear Dr. Laurent, saying that he had fallen 
under his wife’s influence since his own departure. I quoted both 
him and Father Emile as fine characters, such as few villages could 
boast. André replied that neither was a native, and that both had 
come for especial reasons. I knew the Doctor’s to have been love 
for my mother; I did not know the priest’s, and I asked André 
what it was. 

“Nobody knows,” replied André—“ nobody except my father ; 
but I fancy our good priest has had troublous passages in his life.” 

I then, still struggling for the love of my mountains and the 
joys of my green valley, said, “ Rose and Pierre are loyal and 
brave.” 

“ Yes,” answered André, “ two out of five hundred souls.” Here 
the brightness of the moon reminded us that it was time to adjourn 
to Madame Laurent’s supper, which we did with regret, it being 
so pleasant to be alone together. We were affectionately received 
by the dear Doctor, and not unkindly by his wife. The conversa- 
tion was chiefly local, and Madame Laurent frequently mentioned 
the merits of Madame Joliet, especially as a teacher. Seeing André 
nettled at this, and the manner of it being so marked, I thought it 
best to speak out, so I said: “Do you know, when I first came I 
felt jealous of this excellent woman; but, thinking over it, I am 
ashamed that I was so, and I am truly glad that my little ones 
have such a friend.” 

“That’s right,” said the Doctor, “ tell the truth and shame the 
devil.” 

André was flushed with pleasure, but Madame Laurent was too 
clever to leave the matter there, and she added, “ You are a good 
girl, Mademoiselle Dumont.” It was odd to call me Mademoiselle 
Dumont, but that was not worth thinking of. After supper, 
André told out all his plans; the Doctor then spoke to me of my 
marriage portion, 2500 francs, and to our astonishment Madame 
Laurent said that André should have the same: thus an evening 
that I approached with fear ended in satisfaction, and André took 
me back to the hotel in great happiness. He was to see me in the 
morning and he would if possible arrange to stay at Lucerne till 
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Thursday—that will be the 3rd of June. Itold him that I wished 
to pay for the repairs of the farm out of my marriage portion, and 
I thought this outlay would amount to 400 frances ; he consented, 
and we parted in great love and mutual confidence. On Thursday 
morning as I was taking leave of the village, of Pierre, of my dear 
old Roseand of my new love Josephine, a letter arrived from Gervais 
dated Paris, telling in two or three lines that he and the Countess 
had given the slip to the Count with the help of the diamond- 
merchant, and that they were now staying with M. de Goncourt. 
This news made me glad to think of Paris, for I longed to see the 
Countess. Father’s farewell to me, if not tender, was kinder than 
his reception, and he has certainly improved since he has been at 
Madame Gaudin’s. He drinks less. André, who had seen me 
hugging little Josephine at the last moment, warned me, as we 
walked down the hill, not to set my heart on the child, for his 
father had told him it could not live long. 

“True,” I replied. “Both Father Emile and the Doctor said 
the same to me in their different ways: the priest spoke of the 
child as an innocent soul on its way to Heaven; the Doctor, as 
a flower that had bloomed too early and would soon drop to earth 
again. But, André, both may be mistaken, and if Rose’s care 
now fortifies that premature life, our care hereafter shall be to 
make the child good and happy.” 

“T promise you that,” said André. 

Dearest Louise, how happy with my sweetheart my journey 
was ! and when we reached Paris, what a pleasant place it seemed! 
With what joy we both entered upon our new duties! and how 
kindly Madame le Bon promised me a whole day with the Countess 
at St. Germain! This day deserves to be noted, for my lady 
received me as a friend, kissing me on both cheeks, and Héléne 
clung to my neck as if she hoped so to hold me for ever. Both 
mother and child were pale, and the Countess had a startled look. 
She wept when I took leave of her, and told me she could not 
speak of the manner of her escape till she was stronger. I 
promised at the end of a fortnight to come to see her again, 
little guessing under what circumstances we should then meet. 
The fortnight was a happy one: our Sundays we spent out of 
doors together ; on week days Madame Petitot often came in to 
supper. She is radiant now, is dressed at the height of fashion, 
and is really pretty to look at. I had one letter from Father 
Emile to tell me that he had heard from the creature Lolotte, 
who wrote that she was only waiting to restore the 500 francs 
she had taken away, until Count Amedée du Vallon, whom 
she should never leave again, had got a good sum of money. 
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Between the rapacious diamond-merchant and the extravagant 
Countess, she said, he was well-nigh ruined. He had made a 
promise to pay the merchant by instalments, and he had already 
paid up one. It was all infamous cheating ; but the two sharpers, 
‘wife and merchant, who had combined to destroy him, might 
repent it some day: one of them would, as sure as her name was 
Lolotte. Father Emile said he should not have written to me 
on the subject of this woman, but that he felt the Countess 
must be on her guard, for neither Lolotte nor the Count were 
personages whose threats were empty. Much alarmed, I showed 
the letter to André, but he laughed at it, saying the Countess 
was wholly safe with the Goncourts. Thus he quieted me for 
that day, but the next ;he had to support my courage under a 
great catastrophe. Early in the morning of the 19th of June, 
a messenger from Madame de Goncourt entreated me with the 
utmost speed to go to St. Germain to the assistance of the 
Countess. Héléne had disappeared! 

“What is the matter, child?” cried Madame le Bon, seeing this 
letter quivering in my hands. When, with an effort, I told her 
what had happened, she was all sympathy. André was instantly 
summoned, and M. le Bon insisted upon his accompanying me 
to St. Germain. No time was lost, yet it was the middle of the 
day before we reached M. de Goncourt’s house. Our journey— 
which was very hot—passed in muttered conjectures concerning 
this painful event. André thought the child was playing some 
infantile prank; but I knew her better. She was not a prankish 
child, and I was sure it was the Count, who had got her at last. 
I brought with me our priest’s letter. My first meeting with the 
Countess was terrible. She was beside herself; her eyes were 
staring, and every little vessel in them was overcharged with 
blood, while there seemed absolutely none in her cheeks ; her speech 
was partially incoherent, but it had one distinct meaning, which 
was that the Count had robbed her of her child. Madame de 
Goncourt, deadly pale, but outwardly calm, drew me away into 
her own room, and there told me all she knew of this matter. 
Her sister, she said, had been delighted to find Madame Dumontet, 
her old playmate and cousin, living within a mile of the Chateau 
Goncourt, and she often took Hélene there with her for an hour 
or two. She had been less nervous of late, believing her husband 
to be far away with the creature Lolotte, and yesterday she had 
started alone ona visit to Madame Dumontet in the morning, 
telling Héléne, who never could bear to be away from her mother, 
that if she stayed to dinner she would send for her. At about 
two o'clock a messenger, wearing the Dumontet livery, appeared, 
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requesting to see Mademoiselle Héléne. Pauline, the maid in 
charge of the child, had just run out to speak to the laundress. 

Hélene, cautious beyond her years, knew the livery but not 
the man, and said to Gervais: “This man brings a message from 
my mother to go to Madame Dumontet’s with him. Is it right?”* 

Gervais surveyed the livery, and said: “Surely it is; but ask 
for the Countess’s card.” 

The card of the Countess was duly produced, and Héléne trotted 
off with the servant in high spirits. The Countess returned before 
dinner, and asked for her child. On learning what had passed, 
she was struck with a terror which ended in physical convulsions, 
and she will not allow a moment’s doubt as to the agent in this 
mystery. It was the Count. Had it not for long, she said, been 
his fixed idea? Louise, I was certain that the mother was right, 
and so was Gervais. M. de Goncourt at once communicated 
with the police, and all Paris would be thoroughly searched. 
Madame de Goncourt appeared to find comfort in this idea. 
I did not; but I said nothing of my doubts; I only begged 
to see Gervais. Poor old Gervais! When I did see him my 
apprehensions were increased. He could not speak without tears, 
and accused himself of having lost Héléne. He declared that 
he would throw himself into the Seine but for the hope of yet 
serving the Countess. 


I said: “Gervais, where do you think the Count has gone with 
the child?” 

A ray of light passed into the dim eyes of the old servant as 
he said, “I think to England. Thepredecessor of Frangois told 
me of some visits to the Langham Hotel in London when the 
Countess supposed him to be at his chateau near Avignon. Gervais 
had never repeated this to the Countess, but I asked him to tell 
her now, and we went together to entreat her to see us for a few 
minutes. We were admitted to her own room. She looked wild 
and constantly pressed her hand to her head, but she understood 
what we said, and, according to her wont, resolved quickly upon 
action. She would go to London that very night. Gervais must 
go with her, and then she gave me a supplicating look. ‘“ Would I,” 
she said, “ who had known misfortune—would I, so clever and so 
brave, in pity accompany her ?” 

With a sudden impulse I exclaimed, “To the end of the 
world!” But just then I heard André’s voice outside, and I fell 
into a fit of tears, of which I was ashamed. 

“Ts that your sweetheart’s voice ?” asked the Countess. “ Oh, 
bring him to me that I may speak to him.” 

The result of André’s interview with the Countess was his per- 
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mission to me to go with her; but he gave it with pain—a pain 
which I shared only too much: our happy days all at once 
destroyed, our marriage again retarded. For, how long might 
I not wander with this unhappy lady in a fruitless search ? 
But these ideas were interrupted by the necessity for decision 
and movement. Madame de Goncourt came to our assistance. 
She was unable herself to go with her sister, but she insisted on 
sending with her M. de Goncourt’s confidential servant Raimond, 
a man who had once belonged to the police and who was re- 
markable for his discretion and zeal. It was arranged that the 
Countess was to call for me in the Rue du Bac on her way to 
the railway station. Poor Madame le Bon, her distress was great 
when she found I had to leave her again, and again to part from 
André. When the moment came we all bore up as bravely as we 
could, but we were heavy at heart. The evening was sultry, and 
a storm seemed hanging over us. Neither the Countess nor I 
had ever before crossed the sea ; but Raimond was an accomplished 
traveller, and Gervais had once been in London for six weeks; 
long ago, however—when he was a youth. My lady was dressed 
in black, and wore, in spite of the heat, a double veil over her face. 
She scarcely uttered a word, but looked incessantly at her watch 
as if by doing that she could urge on time. When at the end of 
a fatiguing railway journey we got on board the steamboat, 
Raimond procured us a deck cabin, and I laid the Countess across 
its little sofa, or what was intended for such, she making no 
resistance. 

As I placed her she remained for some time without a sign 
of life, and I was getting frightened, when she suddenly said, 
“Marie!” I then sat on the floor close to her. She took my 
hand, and tightly clenching it, said, “ Where is she? what do 
you think? Is she in the hands of the wicked Lolotte? Where 
will he take her? Oh, God! Oh, God! where will he take her ?” 

After this she sobbed so that I feared her whole frame would 
give way, and yet it seemed better to me than the previous trance, 
which was too like death. At last we reached Dover, and in the 
early morning got into London, where I all at once felt as if I 
could not breathe. Raimond, however, watchful as he was silent, 
saved us all trouble, and at the Langham Hotel we found our 
rooms ready for us. The Countess was eager to make personal 
inquiries as to her husband, but Raimond said, with such deter- 
mination, “ Leave that to me!” that she desisted, and even rested 
on her bed, and swallowed a cake dipped in wine by his direction. 
His silence gives force to his capacity ; and knowing how to deal 
with her, he said that the instant he made any discovery he 
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would come to her. With this assurance she and I fell into a 
half-slumber. Not an hour had passed before we were waked 
from it by the entrance of Gervais, who told us that Raimond had 
ascertained that the Count, with the woman whom he called the 
Countess, and two children, had stopped to breakfast at the hotel 
on the morning of the 19th, having travelled all night, and had 
started immediately after breakfast to catch the first train for 
Liverpool. His valet had told the head-waiter that they were in a 
hurry to get to New York, where the Count was summoned to the 
bedside of a dying uncle. This news seemed to me fatal, the 
Count having a day’s start of us; but an incident, which greatly 
alarmed us, also gave us hope: the little girl had been so ill, that 
at one moment it seemed impossible for them to proceed; the 
child indeed had refused with great cries to move, but her mother 
had finally compelled her, not without physical force. 

Oh, what dire events these were! My lady could not hear the 
narration to theend. In her distraction she accused the people of 
the hotel of complicity, but as she only spoke French they happily 
understeod nothing, beyond her grief. The Countess impera- 
tively ordered an immediate departure for Liverpool, and Raimond 
promised her that they would start by the next train. She was 
now possessed with a feverish energy; she rushed up and down 
the room, and sometimes out into the passages with no motive 


' but that of action ; it was even difficult to me to keep her within 


doors, and at last when Raimond announced that it was time to 
depart for the railway station, I felt for a moment as if we were 
going straight to Heaven. Yet the journey, when it came, brought 
no relief. The heat was stifling. My lady uttered no sound, 
but the convulsive movements of her feet and hands were indica- 
tions to me almost worse than words. I occasionally closed my 
eyes and then André’s image was present, but the instant I 
opened them again the loss of Hélene was my only thought. I 
was in a new country, but I took no note of it—my mind was too 
full. I pondered in the hope of inspiration, but no inspiration 
came. I knew the alertness of the Count; what he meant to do 
he would accomplish, and I was certain that we were playing a 
losing game. He would never let the child go till he had 
wrung from the Countess the money he coveted. To add to our 
distress, Gervais seemed stunned: he stared before him with 
fixed dismay; and Raimond had to do everything for him. 
This man’s talent astonished me: when we reached Liverpool, 
he with incredible speed obtained news of the Count at the 
station. He had gone to the Royal Hotel, but he had been 
detained a whole hour after his arrival at the railway station 
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by the indisposition of his littie girl. She had fainted in 
the waiting-room ; all this was on the preceding evening. The 
Countess was agitated with a new hope. They could not be so 
barbarous, she said, as to embark for New York with the child in 
such a condition. Between the railway station and the hotel 
she repeated this one idea to me in a hundred different ways. 
But when we arrived and Raimond set about his inquiries 
concerning the Count, we were almost struck to earth by the 
intelligence that he and his family had embarked that very 
morning in the Isis for New York. The Countess, exhausted with 
her journey, had no power over her anguish. I have seen much 
trouble lately, but nothing like this. An attack of convulsions 
came on with shrieks so loud and piercing that they seemed stronger 
than her life, which I every instant thought would give way. I 
undid the fastenings of her dress and then tried to lay her down, 
but she resisted and I could not compel her. Gervais stared before 
him, still shaking from top to toe; but Raimond, though a small 
pale man, had force enough for everything that was to be done. 
He took the Countess in his arms and laid her upon the sofa with 
her face downwards; while in low determined accents he said 
to her, “ Be still, and I swear to you I will recover your child for 
you.” When again she uttered a scream, he said: “To cry out is 
to lose time. You are delaying my departure in quest of Héléne.” 
Under this influence she gradually subsided into sobs, then into 
silence, and then into a sleep which resembled death. During 
this interval of relief, we three fell into consultation concerning 
the next step to be taken. Raimond said he should embark in the 
next steamer for New York alone; but Gervais, adoring the child, 
protested he would go also. Presently it became necessary to 
wake the Countess. Raimond with great caution did this, but 
when she opened her eyes, looked round the dingy room, and saw 
our white faces, she leapt to her feet and called upon us to take 
her out to the sea that she might follow Héléne ; then she called 
Hélene several times very loud, as if she hoped for a reply. But 
Raimond requested her to be silent, saying, “It is I who am to 
seek and to find Mademoiselle Héléne.” 

His manner, his strong will, inspired confidence, and the 
unhappy lady began to listen to him. At last it was determined 
that Raimond and Gervais should take the next steamer for New 
York. The Countess wished to remain at Liverpool on the watch 
for their return, but Raimond represented to her that their task 
was by dexterity to obtain possession of Héléne, that by dexterity 
they must get her on to Paris, leaving no trace of their progress, 
and that her mother’s presence at Liverpool would make this 
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impossible. They would probably on their return disembark 
elsewhere, and in disguise, with feigned names. 

The Countess yielded, and on the following day we returned 
to London, sleeping there one night, and started thence for 
Paris by the tidal train early the next morning. The retura 
to Paris was a relief, for the strange country, the foreign 
unknown tongue, and the weight of the English atmosphere, 
were trying in such great affliction. We stopped in the Rue 
du Bac for half an hour before going on to St. Germain, and 
once again André’s hand clasped mine. He was too generous now 
to sever me from my lady, and we went on to M. de Goncourt’s— 
I with a lightened heart, but she in the lethargy of despair. I 
was not present at her first interview with her sister, but after- 
wards Madame de Goncourt spoke with me quite alone. I then 
perceived the depth of feeling of this excellent lady. Her trem- 
bling lips, and the effort she made to frame her words, showed 
her inward agitation, while what she said was still coherent and 
full of understanding. I will give you a summary of our dialogue. 
She felt certain of the recapture of Héléne, for she knew 
Raimond, but not of the time necessary to accomplish it. She 
implored me to remain with the Countess until Héléne was 
brought back, when my task would be done. She and M. de 
Goncourt had considered how next to proceed. The suit for 
a judicial separation must be begun at once, and pending 
the preliminary operations until her presence was required in 
court, the Countess must retire to a safe asylum with her 
daughter. Madame de Goncourt had corresponded with her 
mother on the subject, and a convent in Brussels, of which the 
abbess was a personal friend of Madame de Neuville, was fixed 
upon. The abbess had expressed the utmost goodwill, and would 
receive Madame du Vallon and Héléne as boarders under her im- 
mediate protection at any moment. She remembered the unhappy 
Countess in her girlhood. I thanked Madame de Goncourt for 
her confidence, and went to the Countess, who sent me forthwith 
to bring Madame Dumontet to her, wishing to tell her the whole 
fatal history. This would be a momentary relief from watching 
and conjecturing, so I made haste, and soon Madame Dumontet 
was with her. My lady retained me in the room, and I listened 
to her agony. The loss of the child was not the worst of it. 
The company she wag in, the cruelty of Madame Lolotte and 
her malignant son, and the moody temper of the Count, would 
add to the suffering of Héléne in her forced separation from 
her mother. The mother pictured it all, and seemed to be 
suddenly endowed with second sight. At night I slept in her 
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room, and I heard her fits of trembling, which actually shook 
her bed. I wondered if reason would hold out. In trouble 
severe for us all, two long weeks passed. On the second Sunday, 
André came to see me, and his cheering smile and prospects of 
the future brought me feelings of confidence, which events 
justified, for on the 5th of July came a telegram from Raimond 
which ran thus: “ Gervais has seen Héléne. Be hopeful.” The 
Countess tore it open, tried to utter its words to us, gasped, and 
fell flat upon the floor. 

Four days afterwards came another telegram: “ We have got 
your child. Are embarking for London.” I hoped my lady 
would now recover, but it was painful to see her restlessness. 
No sleep; no repose: an incessant walking up and down. How- 
ever, the day of return came at last. On the evening of the 
20th of July it came—just a month after the abduction of 
Héléne—she was restored to her mother. She was greatly 
altered, but André says she will soon be herself again. Gervais 
had gone about New York, under Raimond’s direction, disguised 
as an old pedlar woman. I forgot to tell you that when he left 
us I gave him my gold crucifix—Father Emile’s gift—as a 
token to show the child. She was fond of it, and I often lent 
it to her for a day or two. By this sign she had recognised 
Gervais. She had the craft to affect fright at the old woman, 
and ran screaming to her home, pursued by Lolotte, who 
threatened her all the way. This was done to show the old 
servant where she lived. Gervais was sharp enough to keep her 
in sight, while he seemed to lag behind, and while Héléne rushed 
into the house, he detained Lolotte outside to look at his wares, 
selling her some trinkets at a low price. The next time Lolotte 
went out for the day she left Héléne locked up at home; but 
Raimond, active and young, armed with Gervais’ token of the 
crucifix, got in at the window, and took the child out the same 
way. Afterwards he stained her face, hands, and hair, put her 
on boy’s clothes, and not even the Count’s penetration could have 
found her out if he had met her. But she was not met. Gervais 
was no longer the pedlar woman: he adopted a dark wig and beard, 
by way of caution, and in this guise the three started for London. 

My task is ended. I write to you again from Madame le Bon’s 
pleasant abode, and oh, Louise! on the 20th of August we are to 
be married ! 


August 20, Rue du Bac. 


A friend conveys these few last pages to you. My sister! my 
friend! my comforter! share my blessings as you have shared my 
VoL, LXIV. 2a 
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trials. How often your written words have given ease to. my 
heart, and now we shall meet soon, soon, very soon! Our marriage 
was all peace. We were loaded with gifts from Zellenberg, and 
ill-will and calumny seem dead and buried. It appears that when 
@ woman courts a man, business goes quicker than when the suit 
begins on the other side, for in a week from this time Madame 
Joliet is to be married to Joseph Dumont; on the same day Pierre 
and Rose will become man and wife, and what is more, they are to 
be the tenants of our old farm, Rose still retaining her charge of the 
little Josephine, who I fear is gently declining. My little pupils 
have combined to send me a present, which is dear to me; 
Madame de Goncourt has bestowed on us a good round sum, and 
the Countess sent me my wedding veil, of the best lace from 
Brussels. Madame Petitot, always true to me, came in full dress to 
our wedding, taking the trouble even to paint her face, and Madame 
de Goncourt honoured us with her presence. M. le Bon took the 
place of my father, his wife of my mother, and these good friends 
have made us the best of all gifts—a fortnight of holiday, that we 
may go to Geneva to see you, my own Louise! It seems more 
than I can ever deserve, and my heart is full of gratitude and love. 


(Conclusion.) 





Sate. 


Our of the leaping furnace flame 


A mass of molten silver came ; 


Then, beaten into pieces three, 
Went forth to meet its destiny. 


The first a crucifix was made, 
Within a soldier’s knapsack laid ; 


The second was a locket fair, 
Where a mother kept her dead child’s hair; 


The third—a bangle, bright and warm, 


Around a faithless woman’s arm. 
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Robin. 


Cuaprer X. 


“Her watery eyes have burning force, 
Her floods and flames conspire ; 
Tears kindle sparks—sobs fuel are, 

And sighs but fan the fire.” 


Twat first evening which the three spent together remained all his 
life fresh in Christopher’s memory ; it was an epoch in his existence. 
the birth of a new life in which he was caught by the hand of 
friendship on the one side, and beckoned by the finger of love on 
the other. Years after, he could repeat and go over every trifling 
detail that had taken place, and the magic of Venice seen by him 
then, abided with him for ever. 

When they got back to their hotel, and Robin had left them, 
Christopher expected that he should hear some further explanations, 
but after two or three cursory remarks which served only to make light 
of his former fears, Mr. Veriker altogether avoided the subject. His 
anxiety relieved, his pains gone, back had come his old flow of high 
spirits, and he rattled on from one thing to the other until 
Christopher had to plead that the fatigue of the journey was 
beginning to tell upon him, and that in spite of his inclination to 
stay, he felt it would be wiser to go off to bed. 

* “ Quite right,” said Mr. Veriker, “for I heard by what she said 
at parting, that you’ve got your day cut out and dried for you 
to-morrow. Thank Heaven! I’ye done with sightseeing ; no more 
palaces, and churches, and galleries for me. I leave to Robin the 
honour of doing cicerone—she’s young and has the energy for it.” 

“And the good-nature, too,” said Christopher, “ only I must take 
care not to let her overtire herself about it.” 

“Qh, no fear of that with a gondola to take you where you want 
to go—besides you mustn’t do too much at a time, there'll be no 
need to hurry. Now we've got you here, we don’t mean to let you 
off under a month or two, I can assure you.” 

Christopher shook his head. 

“T shan’t be able to stay as long as that,” he said, “ but already 
you have made me feel so at home with you that I am sure it won't 
be for want of inclination.” 

“Then we're quits, for, by Jove! to see me now, you wouldn't 
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believe I was the same man I was a few hours ago. Depend upon 
it, it’s best to have nothing to do with those doctoring chaps; I 
know I wish I hadn’t seen the one I went to. Not that I believe 
the half of what he said, only it isn’t a cheerful idea to dwell upon, 
especially if a fellow happens to feel a bit seedy.” 

“T must say you don’t look very much of an invalid,” said 
Christopher laughingly—“ not at all what I expected from your 
letter to find you.” 

Mr. Veriker was delighted. 

“A bit of a humbug, then, you think me? All right; never mind 
that, so long as it has brought you to us.” 

“Oh, I heartily forgive you. For years it has been my wish to 
see you and Robin. As I was telling her this evening, hardly a 
day passed without my step-mother saying something to me about 
her. With her dying breath she spoke of her to my father, telling 
him always to remember that she was the child of her sister, and 
bore the name of Robina.” 

The words seemed to touch Mr. Veriker. He nodded his head, but 
made no answer ; and Christopher, thinking it best to accept thisas a 
signal of dismissal, bade him good-night and went off to the room 
that had been prepared for him. 

Once alone, he sat down with some vague idea of collecting his 
thoughts and examining his impressions, a task quickly given up 
as impossible—ears, eyes, imagination, all had run riot. Visions of 
Robin floated before him; stories and smart sayings of Mr. Veriker 
rang in his ears; a dozen schemes and fancies filled his brain: nothing 
was to be hoped for that night—his senses had become unmanageable 
and so completely beyond his control that he saw his wisest plan 
would be to hurry into bed, and trust to sleep and a night’s rest for 
restoring, in place of this dazed being, the sober, matter-of-fact 
mortal he had up to this present time held himself to be. 

Cramped by a continual atmosphere of repression, hitherto Chris- 
topher had rested ignorant of the capabilities for enjoyment which he 
possessed, This turmoil of new emotions, of gaiety and excitement, 
produced a sense of happiness entirely new to him, and he slept 
soundly and awoke refreshed, ready to carry out the plans which 
the night before he and Robin had made. 

Those who know Venice will recall the life about to open out for 
Christopher, and such need not be told that a week there draws 
people closer together than years spent under ordinary circumstances 
in ordinary places, 

From mid-day, when at Florian’s, the Quadri, or at an old haunt 
ef Mr. Veriker’s on the Riva dei Schiavoni, the three met to break- 
fast together, they were se!dom or never apart. 
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Each morning, long before Mr. Veriker was up, Robin and Chris- 
topher had started off to visit some church or see some picture. At 
that early hour busy life had not begun to stir, the windows of the 
palaces were still dark, empty gondolas waited at the water-washed 
stairs below. Between the pauses of talk, they could hear the 
distant murmur of the sea—the sea that washed upon the shores of 
Lido—and Robin would strangle at its birth a sigh, for was it not 
there that she and Jack had spent so many blissful hours together ? 

At the quay below the Rialto, they would come upon the market 
boats piled up with fruit and greenery, fresh from far-off islands in 
the Lagoon, and dismissing Paolo, the two would saunter back 
through the Merceria, stopping like children here and there caught 
by the sight of curious many-coloured shells, bright oriental stuffs, 
trinkets, gems, which soon, if Robin but admired, Christopher wanted 
at once to buy. 

In the afternoon longer expeditions were undertaken. Only permit 
him to remain stretched at his ease on the cushions of the gondola, 
and Mr. Veriker never quarrelled at how far he was asked to go— 
Murano, Torcello, Chioggia—it did not matter in the least. 

“ All I bargain for is that we shall want some dinner,” he would 
say, “so get back in decent time for that.” 

After dinner, with his coffee, Mr. Veriker liked a cigar, and while 
smoking it, a chat with some chance acquaintance who, posted up in 
the scandal of the place, could give him a little idea of what was 
going on around him. Robin, knowing his habits, would propose a 
stroll, and off together she and Christopher would go. Perhaps she 
would talk to him of her father, tell him of her past life, the places 
she had seen, the way they had lived there—Christopher only drop- 
ping in a word here and there to keep her talking, not caring what 
she said so long as he might listen and look at her. 

When she had taken these walks with Jack, Robin had never 
cared to speak, and if he did not talk, there would be long silences 
between them, when instead of words, tremulous, half smothered 
happy sighs rose to her lips ; but with: Christopher, as with her father, 
she had the desire to let her tongue run, and on from one subject to 
another it went without thought or care. 

Only, two or three times, suddenly, in the midst, while she was yet 
speaking, a voice, a sound, the scent of a flower, the plash of an 
oar would come as a sudden stab to her, and she would be seized by 
the impulse to run away, far off, to some place where alone, unseen, 
she might fling herself down and ease this passion of sobs which lay 
choking in her throat. How should she keep them back? She 
could not speak—at least. not yet ; so, pausing, with dumb-show she 
would bid Christopher look, and he, following her: gaze, would. stand as. 
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if rapt, looking out afar, not seeing the fair scene that lay before him 
there, for his eyes were turned within watching the tumult of a most 
rebellious heart which fought and struggled, mocked by a voice which 
asked if its next cry was to be for the moon. 

As distant and far off as seemed that moon which sailed above 
their heads, was any hope Christopher had that Robin should ever be 
moved to listen to his love. In that, he never cheated himself; he 
knew that very soon after he had first seen her, though why, or how, 
or when, it ceased to be his own he could not tell, he had delivered up 
to Robin every atom of his heart—it was hers, solely hers, to stab, 
to sting, to trample on. 

Bitterness to Christopher! who would willingly have endured 
any pain if but a germ of hope lay hidden in it, Robin did 
none of this; she simply accepted all that she saw he offered her, 
and taxed his strength to its utmost limits by the outspoken, frank 
affection in which she sought to pay him back, pleasing herself 
and, as she seemed to think, him by constantly recalling to his mind 
that pledge they were under to look upon each other as sister and 
brother. Well! under that subterfuge, so long as it kept him near to 
be‘of service to her, he would remain; there would be time and enough 
of sad opportunity, when he got back into the dull routine of his 
solitary life to face his difficulties, take himself in hand, and regain the 
mastery of self control. Christopher never doubted but that this 
mastery would be his ; he forgot that a great teacher has said, “ With- 
stand the beginning, after remedies come too late.” 

But blind as Robin was—for eyes closed by love for one away oft- 
times fail to see love that has drawn near—Mr. Veriker suffered 
from no short-sightedness in this matter. It did not take him long 
before he had come to a tolerably correct conclusion as to the turn 
affairs had taken. And how did the knowledge affect him ?—it filled 
him by turns with satisfaction and displeasure: satisfaction inas- 
much as Robin married, and his anxiety ended, what mattered 
anything so long as she was provided for ; and then came the thought 
of how this provision would come about—by “ that old brute’s soni ” 
marrying his daughter, and up would leap the fire of enmity fanned 
into flame by a hundred bitter memories, until Mr. Veriker in his 
wrath and indignation would swear she had better beg her bread—he 
would rather see her marry any one—Jack?—oh a thousand times 
rather Jack than Christopher, that is, so long as Christopher had a 
father ; but fathers could not live for ever, and old Blunt, tough as he 
was, the wrong side of sixty, must drop off some day, and then, 
surely there was nothing for Robin that he could desire better: She 
was young, of an age when girls could be tempted into taking fancies ; 
and with as much money as she cared for, to spend, a man who would 
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worship her—take her where she liked to go, give her everything she 
wanted—what on earth more could any girl wish for? and yet, all this 
and more had bcea offered to her mother! and—God reward her !—she 
had flung it aside for his sake, had chosen him, stuck by him, given 
up all to marry him; and he had broken her heart—she had died, they 
said, of the ruin he had brought upon her. 

“No! no!” he murmured, wiping his eyes, which of late were 
apt to grow dim whenever he dwelt, as he often dwelt now, on past 
days and old memories, “I must try and keep her child from making 
such a sacrifice. I won’t think of Jack, we must give him the slip: it 
wouldn’t do,—he’s too much what I was, and we’re not worth it, fellows 
like Jack and I.” 

And then in his mind arose a more present difficulty. 

Supposing anything did chance to happen to him, and Jack was 
written to as soon as he heard of it, if he fancied her left alone to get 
on as best she could, he’d be safe to come and see what was going to 
become of her, and if she’d found a home with the Blunts or with 
somebody they knew, to havea fellow like Jack dropping suddenly 
down among a strait-laced set would never do. 

“In their respectable eyes it would d her as completely,” 
he said, “as if she had me constantly at her elbow.” 


Cuapter XI. 


“ J’ai dans l’esprit une femme comme il y en a peu, qui me préserve des 
femmes comme il y en a beaucoup.” 


SrraNGELy enough, since Christopher’s arrival neither Robin nor Mr. 
Veriker had once mentioned Jack before him. By tacit consent his 
name was avoided, and if in telling a story reference was obliged to be 
made to him, he was spoken of as a friend who happened at the time 
to be one of their party. Even to one another they had ceased to 
talk of him, and to the name once so familiar—though it still lay ever 
on their tongues—they refused utterance. 

“T want papa to forget,” Robin would say to herself—“to fancy 
that I don’t think about Jack—that I don’t care for him any more.” 

Poor child! to have it suspected that she had given her love with- 
out it being asked or being wanted, seemed a terrible humiliation. For 
if Jack could not look on her as anything buta child, that her father 
should still regard her as one was a necessity ; and though she well 
knew that girls sometimes married at her age, and that in some expe- 
riences she was older than many women, still the thought of being 
looked on by those two as forward beyond her years brought blushes 
to her face, and filled her with shame and confusion. 
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_ What a relief it was to feel that Christopher knew nothing of this— 
dear, quiet, sober, matter-of-fact Christopher! With him she could be 
free as air without any fear of misinterpretation ; she could say what 
she liked, as she pleased; they could discuss, speculate, argue about 
everything together, more especially about love, a theme that somehow 
always came uppermost—led to, Robin believed, by her desires,— 
entered on, Christopher feared, by his hopes. Both professed great 
ignorance regarding it, and yet each spoke as if from experience— 
Robin wounding, slaying the tender passion with her tongue; 
Christopher upholding, pleading for, defending it. 

How often—in after-days—Christopher went over those walks 
again, holding a knowledge then, which shed a light on each discus- 
sion. Carried away, he would seem to stand on the very spot where the 
words were said; the surroundings of the scene a cruelly faithful 
memory brought before him. Above, the stars; below, the sea—a 
forest of gondolas moored around the steps close by which they were 
standing. Sometimes, tempted by the beauty of the night, they 
would step into one of these and be rowed out to San Giorgio. 

As long as he lived, Christopher never forgot one of those evenings, 
nor the enchantment in which they had enthralled him. 

“Oh! how we shall miss him when he is gone,” Robin said over 
and over again to her father. 

And Mr. Veriker agreed with her. 

Of late, more especially for the last ten days or so, he had been 
constantly dwelling on the possibility of Robin herself having the 
desire to care for Christopher. 

“She’s got sense enough,” he said to himself, “and, it’s my belief, 
sees that it would be a good thing for her—that keeping mum about 
Jack, never dropping a syllable about him, shows to my mind that the 
wind’s in that direction.” 

And then he would sigh and premise that it was the best thing 
that could happen, particularly if she thought so. Women were odd 
fish, twas of no use men trying to fathom them. He had thought she 
meant to break her heart over Jack. ‘ Puorold Jack!” He felt quite 
sorry for him, grew sentimental each time he thought of him, until 
a certain day when—happily Robin was not with him—a letter was 
brought to him, a letter from Jack full of reproaches that he had 
been left so long a time without hearing a word about them. 

Full of alarm, Mr. Veriker put this letter into his pocket. What 
was the use of upsetting everything now? He rather thought it was 
his duty to keep silent and say nothing about it; if he showed her 
what Jack had written, how could he tell in what way it would 
affect Robin? besides, beyond the present there was the future to be 
thought of. The reading of that letter had thrown him into a state of 
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agitation, one by one his fears began to awaken, and with each dull 
thud of his heart a mournful voice repeated, “ Jack must be got rid 
of, Jack must be got rid of.” So with the idea of strengthening his 
resolution, but in reality as a relief to this fit of nervous emotion, he 
ran his eyes once more over the paper and then tore it up into atoms, 
which he threw‘away. 

Perhaps the consciousness of this deception disposed Mr. Veriker 
to be the whole of the ensuing day more than usually critical with 
Christopher, so that, strive as he might, he could not help comparing 
everything he said or did with what Jack would have said or would 
have done in similar circumstances. 

It had been arranged that the afternoon should be devoted to 
visiting Murano. The weather was perfect : an opal sky, an azure sea, 
with a filmy mist which softened without obscuring all it fell upon. 
Never before had Christopher felt himself so entirely under the in- 
fluence of this external beauty ; it seemed to enslave his imagination, 
to attack his senses so that he became absent and dreamy ; and Robin, 
noticing his humour, began to twit him on his idleness and want 
of energy. Assisted by her father, soon a dozen openings were given, 
each of which a more ready man would have seized on as an oppor- 
tunity for furthering his suit; but for two reasons Christopher said 
nothing to the purpose—in the first place, the gift of ready speech’ 
had been denied him ; in the second, his feelings were too earnest to 
find outlet in froth. Shallow waters run their course noisily ; deep 
rivers flow silently. 

To gauge Christopher, therefore, was beyond the depth of Mr. 
Veriker’s power—remembering his own successes, his theory was 
that women as a rule give their love to those best practised in the 
art of winning it. What was the good of sitting mum and saying 
nothing ?—a beggar that is dumb, you know. “Ah, yes,” he said 
to himself, “a beggar that is dumb!” but that dumb beggar had 
eyes to look out of, not to see with, which is about all the use poor 
Christopher can make of his. And this led him to a mental survey 
of Jack’s face, which had always been a puzzle to him, inasmuch as he 
knew, that so far as actual gocd looks went, his own beat it. “ But for 
real downright mischief,” he mused reflectively, “upon my life, I’a 
back Jack’s phisog. against any other,” and without altering his 
position or letting his eyes wander to where Christopher and Robin 
were sitting, he conjured up the two he had so often seen there 
together—remembered how his weak nature had made him go back 
with Paolo so that he might avoid the embarrassment of feeling he 
ought to look after them. 

A side glance stolen at Robin showed him a head drooped, a face 
dreamy with a shadowed sadness ‘in the far-off gaze of eyes which 
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smote his heart heavily within him. Was it of Jack she was 
thinking? Poor child, why had he not looked after them better? 
Surely it might have struck any man who knew Jack as he did, that 
it was the right thing to do—and then, as a salve to the course he 
had now taken, came the probability that a thousand to one in spite of 
all that he had written, by this time Jack had found friends and was 
in the way of soon being caught by new faces. 

Times out of number when Robin was in pinafores, he had known 
Jack in love—furiously smitten, worked up to the white heat of passion, 
so that all his friends were betting on the fool he was about to make 
of himself; and in the very thick of it all, some fine morning, every- 
body awoke to learn that Jack was gone—had left the place, nobody, 
his inamorata included, able to guess for where, or for what earthly 
reason. Every one had some conjecture to hazard, but it never 
occurred to any one, and certainly not to Mr. Veriker, to be within a 
mile of the truth, which generally was, that at a certain point of sliding 
Jack had suddenly pulled himself up, looked temptation in the face, 
and in the battle which ensued had come off so far conqueror that he 
had strength left to run away from his danger. 

It was this habit that had stood him in good stead when he had 
made up his mind concerning Robin, with the difference that in place 
of striving to rid himself of every recollection, Jack carried away 
Robin’s face enshrined in his inmost heart. The knowledge that she 
loved him he treasured as a talisman to help him to get on, and to 
protect him from evil. 

“Bless her! bless her!” he would say, pressing to his lips an old 
faded photograph taken in the early days when Robin wore short 
petticoats and her hair hung loose down her back. Below in crooked, 
cramped letters she had written then, “ Your own, your very own 
Robin.” 

“ And so she is still!” Jack would tell himself triumphantly. “TI 
don’t believe it has ever entered her head to give a single thought to 
any other man.” 

The result of Jack’s past made this certainty score a great deal for 
Robin, and then absence, occupation, a strange place, with not a 
creature he knew, all helped to fan a flame which, under other cir- 
cumstances or elsewhere, might by this time have flickered very low. 
Jack had always been a bad correspondent, and unless one wanted 
something or the other, during any of the times they had been apart, 
very few letters had passed between him and the Verikers. Now, 
much as he would have liked to write and hear from Robin, the same 
sense of honour which had closed his lips fettered his pen ; to write to 
her theevery-day commonplace letter of a friend was impossible, and by 
her silence he judged that she was under the same influence. But this 
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feeling had nothing to do with Mr. Veriker, whom Jack anathe- 
matised from a free vocabulary as the most selfish, the laziest fellow 
the earth contained. Oh, if he only had him near! for words easy 
to say have an ugly look on paper, and Jack had to content himself 
by a somewhat curt epistle, asking in straightforward English to be 
informed what they were about, where they were going, and what 
they were meaning to do, and it was this very letter which, reaching 
Mr. Veriker, had caused him such perplexity. 

More than a week had gone by since he had received it, and so far 
nothing was done. Every morning he awoke with the determination 
to write to Jack, but the day passed and the night came, and he 
went to bed again not having done it. 

Happily for his decision, it was at length in a way forced by a 
conversation with Christopher, in which he related with much satis- 
faction certain portions of a letter received by him that morning 
from his father. Mr. Blunt acknowledged himself very satisfied 
with the reports which had been given him ; he asked question after 
question regarding Robin, and he particularly desired, as he wished 
to see what she was like, that Christopher should bring back a photo- 
graph of her. There seemed no doubt then, but that when she 
needed it—and a terrible conviction was forced on him that need it 
soon she would—a home with these relations would be offered her, 
and if so Jack must be got rid of, put altogether off their scent—and 
the sooner it was done the better. 

The following day Mr. Veriker excused himself from the afternoon 
expedition. Under the plea of lying down to get some rest he would 
secure the opportunity of writing Jack a letter. 

The paper lay upon the table, the pen was in his hand, only the 
words to say were not ready. 

The poor battered conscience which had slept undisturbedly 
through many a doubtful transaction was suddenly up in arms, and 
Mr. Veriker lacked all heart to quiet it. 

Until now, it had not come to him how much he cared for Jack— 
valued his good opinion—enjoyed his fellowship; and he was going 
to fling all these away, cut himself off from him altogether. Already 
his memory had travelled back to bygone days ; he was going through 
past scenes—remembering forgotten debts, old obligations. It was 
true that Jack had a habit of saying hard things, and at times made 
you feel a terribly rough tongue of his own, but for sticking to his 
word and never sneaking out of it if things went wrong, he hadn’t 
his fellow 

The afternoon had slipped away, but Mr. Veriker was but very 
little advanced with his letter, and yet it must be written; for 
Robin’s sake he must make the sacrifice, it was the only amends 
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he could make her. So with as much jauntiness as he could find 
expression for, he informed Jack that he felt wonderfully better, but 
not so well as he yet meant to be when they found a place with more 
sun, and fewer people from their own country. “It’s up stick, and 
away now from Venice, so until we find another resting-place you 
won't hear from us. I have the address you left to write to in case of 
necessity, but there’s little fear but what you will get some news of 
us before you move from where you're now hanging out.” Then 
followed a rhodomontade respecting his health and his hopes of 
speedily getting quite well again, an invented message or two from 
Robin, and he signed his name and it was finished. 

Sealed and directed, he sat with it in his hand, with his eyes, look- 
ing straight before him, fixed in vacancy. Suddenly he buried his 
face in his arms. Even when alone men seek to hide their tears, and 
this treachery to Jack seemed the warrant of his own death—in 
casting him off he was giving up his last lingering hopes of life. 


CuaprTer XII. 


“Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet!” 


Ir was Christopher’s last evening in Venice; he was to start the 
next day, and he, and Robin, and Mr. Veriker were full of those 
promises, agreements, stipulations, which friends at parting make 
together. 

Each had some confidence to impart, something particular to 
say—best said when only one was with the other; and, in con- 
sequence, a series of stratagems were resorted to, and kept up on 
Mr. Veriker’s part to get rid of Robin, and in the case of Robin and 
Christopher to get rid of Mr. Veriker. In this the two latter had 
just succeeded. Christopher wanted to have a last look of sunset 
from the public gardens, and he had asked Robin to go with him 
there. 

“We won’t include you,” he said to Mr. Veriker, “ because it 
might make you feel tired, and you and I will want to have our 
talk later.” 

In the Via Garibaldi, as is usual, a crowd of loiterers were 
looking in at the shop windows, before which neither Christopher 
nor Robin cared to linger. They walked briskly, talking of in- 
different subjects until they reached the entrance of the gardens, 
which, except for a few old men and some women clustered 
together, were deserted. 
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“Shall we go to the end—to our favourite seat?” asked 
Robin, leading the way. 

Christopher followed her—he was full of that dumb pain which 
hangs on our spirits and is a weight on our tongues; he wanted 
Robin to know how much he suffered at parting with her, and he 
could find no words in which to tell her. 

The seat reached—a tumble-down affair backed by some thick 
feathery tamarisk trees—they sat down, and for some time, with- 
out speaking, watched the “orb’s departing glory.” Robin’s 
thoughts ran on many things; Christopher’s on one. Dare he 
venture to take her hand? almost fearing to meet her look, he 
took it. Startled, Robin turned quickly round, but only to smile 
at him encouragingly, and clasp the palm which trembled next 
her own. A lump of lead seemed to sink within Christopher ; with 
quick pressure he took his hand away. What a terrible jar to 
love is mere affection ! 

Jewelled with islands, there spread out before them, lay the 
golden sea, girt round with outlined chain of snowy peaks. 
The fishing-boats, with orange sails, were dotted here and there 
waiting for the wind, a gentle breeze of which already was being 
wafted from afar. 

“Robin!” Christopher in desperation at length exclaimed, 
‘you'll think of me sometimes, won’t you?” 

Her thoughts had wandered off to Jack. It was he who had 
taught her to feel the beauty of a scene like this. 

“Think of you! yes,” rousing herself, “and very often too.” 

“ That’s right ”—how his sentences seemed jerked out to-night ; 
his heart kept up such a thudding that he had no breath to 
give his speech the measure it usually had. “And whatever 
you want in any way you're to write to me—you'll remember 
that?” 

“T’m not likely to forget,” and she smiled sadly, “ considering 
I have no one in the world who cares to be of use to me— 
but you.” 

Should he tell her? It was madness, he knew, but yet, oh the 
sick longing that came into his heart! Involuntarily he shut 
his eyes, opening them to find Robin looking at him. 

“The glare dazzles you,” she said. 

Alas! instead of the despair which Jack would have called up 
to his aid, Christopher’s face showed nothing but that his eyes 
were weak and filled with water. 

“T ought not to look at the sun,” he said bitterly, and he put 
up his hand and pressed his fingers tight, striving to keep back 
that torrent which was sapping all his strength. 
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Futile! vain! hopeless! none knew better than himself, were 
any words which he might now say—Robin did not love him, in 
that never for a moment had he been deceived ; hts deception lay in 
the belief that as yet she did not know love, and in the cherished 
hope that at some distant far-off day to come, it might be his to 
teach the lesson. And nurturing this hope, fed by a thousand 
‘specious arguments, Christopher would conjure up his own image, 
scan his appearance, examine into his advantages, trying to 
discover if he possessed one single merit that could prove a lure 
by which the heart he coveted might be caught. He too had a 
photograph of Robin to look at—the one lately taken at Vianelli’s 
to show to his father—and in his own room, when alone, he 
would take it from out its many coverings, and hold it before him 
feasting his eyes. Fool! madman! that he was—ever to dream 
that she could be won by him. 

For Robin, without possessing the gift of rare beauty, had a 
face which steals away men’s hearts: there was in it a mixture of 
childlike innocence and daring sauciness—she could look tears 
and smile sunshine. Then her light-heartedness and gaiety of 
disposition, inherited from her father, were a species of subtle 
intoxication far removed from the effect of high spirits, which 
she did not possess, and which when not shared in makes com- 
panions sad. Robinjhad rather the art of adapting herself to 
every one’s humour, and while doing so the power of gradually 
imparting to them her own. 

The opportunity of making girl friends had never been given 
her. Mr. Veriker had kept aloof from the society of women: it 
was a tribute to the love in which he held his wife’s memory, 
that, being in the prime of life and very handsome, he pointedly 
avoided seeking any feminine intimacy. Those who had the 
hardihood to disregard this avoidance and to thrust themselves on 
him, he protected his daughter from, and—as whenever Jack was 
with them he had a worthy coadjutor in him—the world of women 
was a terra incognita to Robin. Was it from this reason that she 
was so utterly devoid of the small—the petty—weaknesses 
common to many of her sex? She knew that she was pretty and 
openly showed the pleasure she took in the fact; but of vanity— 
in its true meaning—she had none. Candid, frank, open, the girl 
with good training might have been perfect ; as it was, left to run 
wild with no pruning, she lacked many of those moral con- 
ditions without which no character can be duly balanced. 

It must not be supposed that Christopher was blind to the 
faults he saw in her, neither could he turn a deaf ear to some 
things which pained him inexpressibly. Careful as Mr. Veriker 
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strove to be, and anxious as he was to appear at his best before 
Christopher, as a fig tree cannot bring forth thistles, nor a grape 
thorns, neither can a man whose morality is easy, call up virtues 
to assume at will. Mr. Veriker would talk of people to Robin, 
tell stories before her, at which Christopher—who had given her 
wings—would feel his hair stand on end, and—severest shock of all 
—his angel would supply names, jog her father’s memory, and 
help out his recollections. 

When Jack was with them Robin had suffered from many a 
sharp rebuke from him, and had often been told to hold her 
tongue ; but much as it pained Christopher, he felt powerless to 
speak—the evil seemed rooted so much deeper down to him. It 
had its origin in the life she led, the places she saw; and apart 
from his love, he was possessed by a great longing to rescue her 
from this, to guide her by a teaching of which she knew nothing, 
for of many truths, the heathen in a savage land had as much 
knowledge as poor Robin. And the same compassion—although 
in a lesser degree—he spread out towards Mr. Veriker, with whom 
Christopher never talked without realising how impotent words 
are when, to those we say them to, they bear no meaning. 

Mr. Veriker’s sole anxiety as to death, was that he had to leave 
Robin. “I’m afraid I must make up my mind to throw up my 
hand,” he would say, “and there, so far as I’ve found out, will be 
an end of the game—and of me.” Then seeing that Christopher 
looked pained, he would add by way of consolation, ‘‘ You talk to 
Robin about that, my good fellow, make her listen to what you’ve 
been telling me—women are ever so much easier to convince about 
that sort of thing than men are.” 

It never seemed to present itself to Mr. Veriker that 
Christopher was a man—-most certainly he never regarded him as 
one; he rather looked on him as some strange anomaly, some 
unaccountable being, possessing a pot of money, and not an 
idea of enjoying it!—except in spending it on him and Robin, 
and that certainly he had done freely enough since he had been 
there ; he was never tired of bringing them gifts, anticipating their 
wishes, providing them with pleasures. They had lived as much 
as was possible en prince since Christopher had come to Venice. 


Alluding to something which she was to do—in the conversation 
which ensued that evening in the public gardens—Robin said : 

“‘But we shall have to draw in our horns when you are gone : 
we couldn’t afford to do by ourselves what we have done while 
you have been with us.” 


“ Afford!” said Christopher reprovingly ; “ why do you pain me 
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by making me repeat the same thing again and again to you, 
Robin? What good is there in calling myself your brother, if you 
will not give me the privileges of one?” 

Either his tone or manner seemed to trouble her; she shot 
a quick glance at him. 

“Give! she said with a half smile and shake of her head, 
“you have done nothing else but give from the first minute 
we saw you. I don’t know how we shall ever repay you, 
Christopher.” 

“By consenting to come to England, you could.” 

And give up Jack for ever! That was what her sigh meant. 

“Tt’s not possible?” he asked anxiously, looking at her; “ you 
wouldn’t like it?” The little sigh had not escaped his ear. 

“Oh, I don’t think I should mind. The question is, how would 
our fathers agree?” 

With the knowledge he had of Mr. Veriker’s health, Christopher 
hardly knew what to reply. Mr. Blunt had at all times an 
ungovernable temper, and he regarded it a privilege of his 
prosperity that he was not called upon to restrain himself 
for any one. At any moment an outburst of passion might be 
fatal to Mr. Veriker; and the two men together, how soon cause 
might be given for that to come, no one who knew them both 
could say. 

“Agree?” he said as if he had been considering the matter, 
“perhaps better now that they are both older.” 

Robin smiled. 

“T don’t know that—age seldom improves tempers, I fancy.” 

“Tam sure you would get on with my father,” Christopher 
began. 

“You think so—I wonder, should I?” 

“Yes, I am sure you would, and with everybody about too, 
and that is why he wants to know the neighbours better than we 
do.” 

“Would there be girls among the neighbours to know?” 

“Some there are.” 

“Nice girls ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“T believe they are thought so.” 

“ Haven’t you seen them, then?” 

“Many times I’ve seen them.” 

“And yet don’t know what they are to look at, whether they 
are pretty or not.” Robin laughed softly —“When they 


ask you about me, Christopher, what are you going to say ?” 
VOL, LXIV. 2a 
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“They won’t ask me,” he stammered. 

Oh! if she could but read his thoughts, and learn from them 
what he wanted to say. 

“ But your father will ask you?” 

“T have your photograph to show.” 

“And you think that does me justice?” and the look of 
mischief she turned on him was beyond the art of photography to 
portray. “Oh, Christopher, you are not given to flattery, that 
I must say.” 

“Would you like me to flatter you?” he managed to ask. 

“No, I should like you to tell me the truth,” and she smiled 
saucily. 

“The truth, Robin,” he said, and his voice almost died away. 

Was it the return of that vague fear which made her interrupt 
him, and quickly cry: 

“But I am wasting our last evening in nonsense, forgetting 
how far away this time to-morrow you will be, and the hundred 
things I shall remember then that I have forgotten to say to you 
now.” 

“Never mind,” and Christopher drew a long breath, “ what 
you forget ”—his decision was taken : he wouldn’t risk a longer stay 
—“‘if you will keep your promise not to forget me.” 


Cuarpter XIII. 


“The lucky have whole days, which still they choose; 
Th’ unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 


Mr. Veriker was the victim of two states of feeling. When he 
was tolerably well, and the chances seemed remote as to when it 
might occur, he could—to any one but Robin—talk of his death 
as probably near. The instant any cause brought back symptoms 
he had been told to fear, and though his life had depended on it, 
he could not have approached the subject, the very thought that 
any one about him suspected his dread, was sufficient to aggravate 
his pain and distress his breathing. Unconsciously the prompt- 
ings of many things he had to say to Christopher, was the sup- 
position that they might never meet again, and the continued 
repetition of the thought became oppressive to him—it acted on 
his nerves and made them sensitive and irritable. 

While Robin and Christopher were absent at the gardens, he 
had been annoyed by some trifling incident which had gone wrong 
in the hotel. At another time he would have passed it over, now 
he believed it had been done purposely to aggravate him. He 
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tried to make light of it on their return, and Robin, skilled in the 
art of soothing disaster, hoped when they set off to dine that he 
had got over it. The dinner—as is often the case when no one 
feels particularly cheerful, and every one is bent on seeming so— 
was rather a dull affair. Another party had secured Erasmo, and 
the waiter they had was a fresh man who did not know any- 
thing about them ; the dishes were ill-made, had been kept waiting; 
the wine “nothing like what they had usually,” did not go well 
with them. Like most brilliant, fascinating people, when Mr. 
Veriker was disposed to find fault, nothing satisfied him. 

“T don’t think he is well,” said Robin in an undertone to 
Christopher. They had finished their dinner and were crossing 
over to Florian’s for coffee and ices. ‘ You ask him how he feels, 
he does not like me to notice him.” 

“Feel all right?” said Christopher with pointed inquiry— 
they had found a table and were waiting for chairs. 

“Right!”—Mr. Veriker’s tone implied what in heaven’s name 
should make any one ask him if he felt right—* as a trivet,” he 
said, “ that is, as right as any one can feel who has had to eat the 
most abominable dinner ever served to mortal man. Whew!” he 
said in a voice which scared the very senses out of a flower girl, 
and an urchin with matches who had come up elose, in prospect 
of a customer, “I should like to have on the end of a fork the 
heart of the wretch who cooked it.” 

“Papa, you have scarified those two poor creatures. Hist !— 
Hist !—come here,” she called in Italian. “Christopher, buy 
something of them—I'll pick you out a button-hole. Which do 
you like, pink or red? Oh! here’s some orange-blossom—you'll 
have that, won’t you?” 

“What does it mean ?” Christopher asked. ‘ 
“Oh, nothing that you need be afraid of; on the contrary, you 
will be for ever safe from me; you never marry the person to 

whom you give orange-blossom.” 

She had taken hold of his coat, the little bouquet was in her 
hand; Christopher snatched it from her and threw it again into 
the basket. 

“Give me a pink one,” he said, “ that oleander will do.” 

“And not the orange-blossom? Oh, well, I will have it myself 
then.” 

“T won’t pay for it if you do.” 

“How disgustingly mean of you! Papa, give me some money, 
I haven’t any, and Christopher won’t buy a bouquet for me.” 

“T haven’t got any,” said Mr. Veriker—“ since Christopher has 
been with us I haven’t carried any, on principle.” 
2u 2 
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Robin turned and said something in Italian to the girl. 

“ She'll trust me, she says.” 

“All right,” replied Christopher, “let her; I don’t care how 
you get it as long as you can’t say I gave it to you.” 

This little episode, which at another time would have provoked 
Mr. Veriker’s good-humour only now increased his discontent. 

“What is the good,” he thought, “of his plucking up courage 
now? that’s the sort of thing he ought to have begun a week ago, 
not have waited until just as he is on the verge of starting. I’m 
sure he has had opportunities enough, but he has made nothing 
of them. If that had been Jack now—pshaw!” Mr. Veriker’s 
imagination failed him to think to what point under similar cir- 
cumstances Jack would have reached by this time. Since the 
departure of that letter his regrets for the friend he had cast 
himself off from had been never-ending. With no hope of their 
meeting again, Jack had been exalted to a height of perfection 
he had never attained before; and whenever—and of late he had 
very frequently done so—he compared him with Christopher, Mr. 
Veriker was disposed to consider that in his daughter’s interest 
he had made himself a martyr. 

“We none of us want to be late to-night, do we?” said Robin, 
interrupting this reverie of her father’s. 

“T don’t,” he said, “but I suppose you and Christopher will 
want to go off presently and have your stroll by the water. 
Hist!” he called to a man in the distance with newspapers, 
“‘which of those fellows is it, can you see, Robin? Not that it 
much matters. I don’t expect one of them has got a Figaro.” 

“Tf not, we'll go and try and get you one.” 

“Rubbish, child, get me one! if I can’t have the Figaro, I 
shall do well enough with something else. Be off, the two of 
you, and have your walk, and then there'll be some chance of 
getting home in decent time to-night.” 

Robin looked at him uneasily; all the old signs of worry had 
come back: he sighed, stretched himself out, altered his position 
restlessly, pushed back anything that happened to be near, moved 
his chair if people came close to him. 

“We're not thinking of going to-night,” she began. “ Christo- 
pher and I have said all we want to say to each other. We want 
to be all three together for the last time, don’t we, Christopher ? ” 

“Yes,” said Christopher. 

Oppressed, perhaps, by the compliment paid him, Mr. Veriker 
suddenly shifted himself on his seat, a chair near him lost its 
balance, and in its fall knocked against the arm of a waiter, who 
attending to anything but the tray of glasses he carelessly held, 
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down they went with a clatter which made everybody near jump 
up, thus affording an opportunity for Mr. Veriker to rid himself ot 
the burst of expletives that were boiling over against Christopher. 

This threatening of the old trouble which for more than a 
month now had seemed gone for ever, had brought back all his 
anxiety about Robin’s future. He wanted to feel assured that it 
was securely settled, and he was seized on by the idea that this 
would be done if Christopher spoke to her. In a conversation of 
a few nights before, the subject had been lightly touched on 
between them ; but at that time Mr. Veriker, in capital spirits— 
after a pleasant day and an excellent dinner—saw no reason to 
hurry matters. Young girls, he said—generalising—seldom 
knew their own minds, and often it was not until they missed a 
man that it ever occurred to them how much they had cared for 
him. He did not know that one succeeded any the better for 
being too pressing in such cases. His advice would be, leave a 
little for absence to do—that and time work wonders. 

Even to Mr. Veriker, Christopher had not in plain words ad- 
mitted the feeling he was inspired with for Robin—but yielding 
to the encouragement to confidence, and assured of the knowledge 
he possessed, he had permitted himself to find an outlet in those 
vague discussions which, without naming, bear reference to our 
individual affections. With all his art and tact it was impossible 
for Mr. Veriker to assume sympathy with feelings he knew 
nothing of, and it therefore frequently happened that at the very 
moment when Christopher was about to make a clean breast of 
his love, a word, a doubtful joke, a past experience would make 
him draw back his confidence and lock it tight up again. 

On this last evening, however, he had made up his mind to 
speak more openly. One reason for his previous silence had been 
the fear of Mr. Veriker making inopportune allusions to his state 
of feeling ; his departure would render this impossible, therefore he 
might reasonably tell him of that hope he nourished of making 
Robin at some future time care for him. It would be an oppor- 
tunity to convince him of the interest he had in her and a pledge 
of assurance that in case her father was taken from her she would 
still have a protector left. Christopher was much occupied with 
all he meant to say,—the matter of his speech and how he should 
best arrange his words made him thoughtful and absent. That he 
was able to keep under that pain of parting and to think of others 
rather than himself, was but in keeping with his character. Robin, 
more than usually anxious, spoke only by fits and starts, the wrong 


twist which everything that evening had taken seemed to have 
upset her, 
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Mr. Veriker seizing on any occasion to find fault declared, rising, 
that he couldn’t stand the two of them any longer. “Mutes ata 
funeral would be cheerful to you,” he said; ‘ we'd best go in— 
another hour of this sort of thing,” and he gave a most obtrusive 
shiver, “ would make me ready to throw myself into the canal 
yonder.” 

Robin jumped up ; Christopher followed. 

“You're anxious, I’m afraid,” he said softly. 

“A little—I was hoping it was all past and gone—he seemed 
so much better.” 

“So I hope he will be again to-morrow.” 

“T am so sorry you are going, Christopher.” Because she was 
speaking in a whisper, to emphasise her words, she stretched out 
her hand towards him. He took it—the little warm palm lay next 
to his: why should he not carry it to his lips and cover it with 
kisses—kisses that must surely tell her what he was longing to 
utter. No, no; there were so many people about, near enough to 
see, and close enough to listen to them—it would never do—so he 
only tightened his hold of her hand as he said bending down: 

“Sorry are you, Robin—tell me—why ?” 

“ Because he has been so well ever since you came here,” she 
answered simply. 

Did the girl guess the pain she was giving? Was it the desire 
to wound which made her answer so ? 

Love is very cruel to love, and the heart which has given 
itself to another is often hedged about by thorns ready to make 
all who come too near bleed and suffer. 


Cuartrer XIV. 


“Like our shadows 
Our wishes lengthen, as our sun declines.” 


Tue next day Christopher left Venice. He started at an early 
hour before the morning haze had cleared away, and by the time 
the train reached the end of that long bridge which crosses the 
Lagune, every trace of the city behind him had vanished. 
Fortunately, as he considered it, he had the carriage to himself 
and could move about as he pleased, and do as he liked without 
disturbing any one. He had said good-bye to Mr. Veriker at the 
hotel, had parted with Robin at the railway station; and as the 
line of towers and spires on which his eyes remained fixed became 
faint, obscured, and now blotted out altogether, he asked was it 
all a dream, a vision that had passed away and was over? Should 
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he wake up presently to find himself the Christopher he had been 
—aimless, purposeless, with no settled interest in life—the round 
man in the square hole? No, thank God! that was not likely ; 
whatever might come of this visit, and the presentiment was 
strong in him that the result would be more of pain than of plea- 
sure, it had had the effect of lifting him out of himself—had tried 
his strength, tested his capabilities, made him know what he 
could do, and alas! feel how much he could suffer. 

There had been very few words exchanged between him and 
Robin that morning, and certainly not a whisper of love had 
passed between them, and yet Christopher felt she was nearer to 
him, that in some way she had herself drawn closer. Would the 
words Mr. Veriker had said come to pass? Was it true that some- 
times not until the hour of parting was love discovered? Chris- 
topher would not cheat himself so far as that, but the tremulous 
allusions to good-byes, the regretful eyes that looked farewell, lit 
up within his breast the torch of hope. 

“In time, in time,” a voice within went singing. Nurtured 
by tenderness, strengthened by devotion, might not the tiny 
germ spread out into fair blossom yet? Christopher’s heart 
swelled at the bare supposition—the craving for love had grown 
so strong in him that he caught at and clung to each straw of 
promise, finding great comfort in the fact of Robin’s youth, her 
jesting talk and utter disbelief in love, and in all that was ad- 
vanced in proof of man’s devotion. That showed—so Christopher 
argued—that her heart was yet untouched: she could not jest at 
scars if she had felt a wound, and in all the conversations he had 
had with her and her father, there had never been a mention 
made of any one whom by any possibility he could turn into a 
rival. Mr. Veriker—as well as Robin—had been very frank in 
all he had told him about their past life, describing, with that 
happy knack he had, their surroundings and associates, so that 
for the time Christopher saw both the places and the people. 

It had so happened that during the journey to the railway 
station, notwithstanding it was his last morning with Robin, 
at least for some time—and how often for some time means 
for ever—Christopher’s thoughts ran mostly on Mr,. Veriker. 
Perhaps Robin guessed as much, for, unlike her usual self—pouring 
out hopes and fears—she sat either silent or making some passing 
remark, but without an allusion to her’ father, and yet she had 
seen him, had gone up to his room to ask if he was not coming 
down to say good-bye to Christopher, as the night before he had 
announced he meant to do. 


On the previous evening when they got back to the hotel, 
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Christopher was prepared for some final communications which 
they had long spoken of having ; but though to afford the oppor- 
tunity Robin left them undisturbed, Mr. Veriker had appar- 
ently nothing to say: at least, he said nothing, until Christopher 
broached the conversation, when suddenly jumping up, he declared 
he must go at once off to bed—he was tired out, could not talk 
then if the whole universe depended on it. “Yes, yes,” he knew, 
he hadn’t forgotten what he wanted to say, but it must be said 
to-morrow, he’d get up early, and see Christopher off ; there would 
be time enough before he started for both of them to have a talk, 
and say all they wanted to say to each other. So in expectation 
of his making his appearance, Christopher had tranquilly waited, 
until the hour for departure drew so dangerously near that Robin 
volunteered to run up to her father’s room, and see if she could 
not hurry his movements. 

“Christopher ! ” she called, “ Christopher! you are to come up 
here: he is not going to the station, he is not well this morning.” 

Conversant by this time with the self-indulgent habits of Mr. 
Veriker, and his rooted dislike to early rising, Christopher was 
beginning to twit him, when at sight of the altered face, pinched and 
pain-drawn, he stopped. Since the first dawn of early day, when— 
awakening from unrefreshing sleep—Mr. Veriker had remembered 
that Christopher was going, he had been screwing up courage to 
send for him. Now that he had put it off until there was but a 
moment or so to spare, he could only feebly grasp the hand put into 
his without having strength to utter a word, but the look he gave? 
oh, how it haunted Christopher—he could not rid himself of it, it 
seemed to come between him and everything he turned his eyes 
upon ; and if for a moment his thoughts went off elsewhere, the 
memory of that drawn face and those despairing eyes beckoned 
them back, and stirred him with new regrets. 

It was quite a relief to him that Robin did not question him, 
and that when he came down they had to hurry off to the steps, 
making no remark to each other but such as related to the things 
he had to carry and how pressed he was for time. He hardly 
dare look at her, fearing she should discover the trouble in his 
face—trouble which sprang from reproach, that he had made so 
little of his opportunities in trying to influence the poor fellow he 
had just left. 

To a serious contemplative mind like Christopher’s, there had 
always been something very terrible in the flippancy displayed 
-by Mr. Veriker regarding his state—to be judged leniently because 
he could but acknowledge the magic that that gay humour 
exercised upon himself, so completely carrying him away that at 
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moments when he had resolved to be most earnest his gravest 
thoughts had been swept off in its whirlwind of fun and 
frolic. 

Up to the previous evening he had hardly realised that a frown 
could abide on that smiling face, or that ill-temper could more 
than brush past that careless genial disposition. | Now—this 
morning—another door had been unlocked for him, and without 
a word of warning the skeleton which hitherto Mr. Veriker had 
hidden out of sight had been shown to him. 

There were no doubts now in Christopher’s mind as to the 
reasons which had prompted that first letter—it had not only 
been written by a dying man but by a man who knew that he was 
dying; and recalling the jests made over doctors’ mistakes, the 
laughter indulged in at their cautions and croaking, Christopher 
was filled with unutterable sadness, for he saw plainly now that 
all this talk was but a subterfuge to conceal the dread reality. 


“Can it have anything to do with your going away,” Robin said 
abruptly. 

They had reached the station, she and Christopher were stand- 
ing on the platform together, and his thoughts had travelled back 
to the short time since, when on that very spot the two had stood 
side by side, strangers to one another. 

He looked at her questioningly, his ear had not quite caught 
what she said—they had not been speaking of Mr. Veriker. 

“You thought he looked ill, didn’t you, this morning? ” 

“T did not think he seemed at all well last night,” Christopher 
answered evasively. 

Robin took hold of his hand and held it tightly in her own ; she 
said nothing, but her face, half averted from Christopher, told him 
the distress she was controlling. 

“But you know,” he said soothingly, “ that I am very often ill 
myself.” 

“Yes?” and she drew nearer, as if finding sympathy. 

“Don’t you remember my telling you that at home for weeks 
together, at times, I am not well?” 

“ And yet you get all right again ?” 

“ As you see.” 

A smile came into her face. 

“Oh, Christopher !” and in the sigh she gave she seemed to find 
relief, “why must you go? Why can’t you stay?” 

“Ah!” he said, getting into the carriage, for the train 
was on the point of starting, and, like many another one, just 
as he was going he felt his courage come, “if I could but think 
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you felt half as sorry to part with me, as Ido to say good-bye 
to you.” 

Was it fear of the carriage moving that made her suddenly 
draw back ? Perhaps having to raise it gave her voice that altered 
tone. 

“ T don’t take it as good-bye,” she said, “ but as aw revoir.” 

“What does that mean, that you are coming to us, or amI to 
return to you?” 

“Which would you like ? ” 

“ Kither—both—anything—everything—that would keep me 
with you.” 

The desire to say the words, and the fear of saying them—for it 
seemed as if his meaning must be heard in each syllable—made 
everything before Christopher’s eyes dance to and fro; the carriage 
gave a jerk which sent him forward and back, there was a shrill 
whistle which made him start up to exchange one more look with 
Robin, and they were off—the train was moving, he had lost sight 
of her, and very soon strain to the utmost his eyes—as he did— 
they no longer saw anything that could be called Venice. 


Cuarrer XV. 


“Did the man enjoy 
In after-life the visions of the boy?” 


Mr. Buont had proposed that his son should diversify his journey 
back from Venice, instead of which, Christopher had written to 
say he was coming home direct. A telegram from Paris would 
announce the day and hour of his arrival. 

Now that he had left the Verikers, he was all anxiety to see 
his father, and accustomed to reproach himself with want of tact 
in his usual management of him, most of his thoughts ran on 
how he could act so as best to serve his friends. 

Unfortunately for Christopher he had to struggle against a 
terribly sensitive nature, of which his father had never been able 
to form the slightest comprehension. Blessed with robust health 
and great bodily strength, that inherent delicacy of constitution 
which gave his son nerves and a dozen unexplained ailments, was 
a mystery to Mr. Blunt; one which he tried to solve by every 
‘remedy in which he had any curing faith. “ Let him get up and 
eat a good breakfast ” —“‘ Take a ten-mile walk ”—“ Put a bottle of 
,good wine into him,” these were Mr. Blunt’s prescriptions, and 
after more than twenty years of failure, he still went on repeat- 
ing them. 
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With the one exception of his late wife, to whom he had most 
discovered his feelings, not a living soul had an idea of the sort 
of idolatry in which Mr. Blunt held Christopher—not that 
Christopher, with whom as an individual he had no sympathy, 
felt no companionship, had not a taste in common—but that fruit 
of his body who bore his name and would inherit his money. Why 
it was to make hima gentleman that he had toiled and laboured— 
on his account that he lived hedged in by surroundings from 
which he drew neither comfort nor enjoyment. 

While Mrs. Blunt had lived, her good sense and influence had 
prevented the outburst of display in which her husband had since 
indulged. Sensible of his social defects, she had taken care to 
arrange their household with a due regard to hide them, but 
another rule had sway now, and Mr. Blunt sat at his meals in 
solemn state, with a magnificent footman behind his chair, and 
the eye of a solemn butler fixed on him. 

What a curse to many a self-made man are those small niceties 
of behaviour, so difficult of practice to those who have not been 
early trained in them—that “ Oh, beg pardon, sir, thought perhaps 
I hadn’t placed you a fork” was sufficient—feeling his knife was 
in his mouth—to upset Mr. Blunt’s appetite for the most tempt- 
ing dishes. ‘This glass, sir—for hock, sir,” and the wine had 
no more flavour than water. 

Why didn’t Christopher get married ? That was what Mr. Blunt 
wanted, then he could come and go when he liked, have a home 
in the country and a little place in London, where with a few 
companions of byegone days he could eat as he pleased, drink as 
he liked, talk, make merry, cut jokes and enjoy himself. But to 
get married, you must go out and seek a wife, for though per- 
suaded, as he was, that not a girl in Wadpole or the country 
round but would snap at being Mrs. Christopher Blunt, his son’s 
wife, yet it was expecting too much that in the first instance 
they should all come running after him. ‘“ We want somebody 
here to look after us,” he would say if at any time chance brought 
a young lady in his way. 

“Tm not speaking for myself, ’m too old to try a number 
three, but my son Christopher, there—” and he would look at his 
son, thinking he had made an opportunity for him; but Chris- 
topher would take no notice, and worse still, he would take no 
notice of the lady. 

“T don’t know what’s come to young chaps now-a-days,” 
Mr. Blunt had said. “You haven’t none o’ you got what I call 
the making of men about you—don’t think of sweet-heartin’, nor 
nothing o’ that kind, it seems to me.” 
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“Oh, there’s time enough for me yet,” Christopher would reply 
pacifically. 

“Time enough for you! and what about me I should like to 
know ; aint I to see those that’s coming after me. It don’t seem 
so very much for a father to ask of his son to take a wife, so that 
he may have his grandchildren round about his knee.” 

That was Mr. Blunt’s desire, the wish which had taken pos- 
session of his life, to see his grandchildren—to be able to look 
beyond Christopher and make sure that, come what might, there 
would be those belonging to him to have what he must leave 
behind. The knowledge that his son was delicate—although to 
himself he refused to admit that such was the case—but added to 
his anxiety, and a chief motive in letting him go to see Mr. Veriker 
had been that it would shake him up a bit—take him out of lead- 
ing-strings—make him more of a man than he was now. 
Mr. Blunt could better have excused a life of excess than the one 
of unostentatious retirement towards which Christopher was 
disposed. 

Between father and son a constant struggle went on—the one 
pushing forward, the other as resolutely holding back. 

Mr. Blunt would have had Christopher attend every ball and 
meeting, far and near, he wanted him to put his name down for 
every club in the county. | 

Christopher, on the other hand, could hardly be induced to pay 
a call, and if he saw certain of his neighbours coming, he would 
go a mile out of his way to avoid them. That love of display in 
which Mr. Blunt delighted was torture to his son—to be thrust 
into notice because of their equipage and fine liveries humiliated 
him. There was but one man in Wadpole with whom he was 
sufficiently intimate to call him a friend, and he, to his fatber's 
disgust, was a newcomer and the curate. 

“You haven’t no spirit in you,” Mr. Blunt would say, “ instead 
of trying to get in with those that could be of some use to you. 
What's the good of a fellow like that?” 

It was not that he had any especial dislike to Mr. Cameron, 
but he wanted to have his vanity ministered to by seeing 
Christopher mix with those in whose company he himself could 
never feel at ease. When his son was on horseback, Mr. Blunt was 
riding, in whatever he did the father had a share, and followed with 
pride that portion of himself which had always been well fed 
and clothed and nursed in luxury. The greater half of much 
ambition has root in a similar selfish prompting. 

- During the time Christopher had been in Venice Mr. Blunt 
had been taking his pleasure in London, thoroughly enjoying the 
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fellowship of some of his old companions, indemnifying his 
apparent forgetfulness of them in the country by the generous 
treatment he gave them in town. 

The letter announcing that Christopher was returning had 
sent him back to Wadpole, anda telegram a few days later on, 
saying the hour to expect him, took Mr. Blunt off to the 
station. 

Few things put him in better humour than a drive through 
the little town of Wadpole, a sleepy, out-of-the-world, old-fashioned 
place which, though but a short distance from London, seemed 
so far as progress went to have been overlooked or forgotten. 

There was one main street composed of substantial dwelling- 
houses mixed up with shops kept by well-to-do folk, who with 
their business inherited their customers, and on market-days when 
the conntry people came in and the farmers were about, there 
was a little show of bustle here; but at ordinary times the noise 
of carriage-wheels brought people to the doors and windows, and 
Mr. Blunt was greeted with the obsequious salutations due to 
such horses and such liveries. 

“That was something like! something worth looking at; a 
man who'd got the money and knew how to spend it—and spend 
it among them too, which was more than Mr. Chandos did ”—their 
own Squire—a very unpopular man, who seldom of late years had 
cared to do more than pay a visit to Wadpole. 

However much the neighbouring gentry might give the cold 
shoulder to Mr. Blunt, in Wadpole itself he had secured the 
popularity usually awarded to one whose advent is heralded by 
fabulous wealth, wonderful speculations, and an enviable facility 
of turning all he touched into money. 

No one could exactly tell how, but there was a general belief 
that Mr. Blunt’s coming meant some good to the town, and 
various hints were given and reports exchanged as down the 
whole length of the street they watched him out of sight. 

Then the coachman permitted the horses to slacken their pace ; 
they had but to cross the wooden bridge, mount the short, steep 
hill, and the station would be reached. 

No longer satisfied with the pent-house shelter which up to now 
had served well enough, public spirit—aided by a handsome sub- 
scription from Mr. Blunt—had demanded a proper waiting-room, 
which was now in course of erection, together with the- offices 
which should form a respectable terminus. 

None of these being yet fully finished, Mr. Blunt remained 
seated in his carriage, an object of admiration to the few persons 
waiting about, none of whom being of sufficient importance to 
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engage in conversation, his attention was caught by some workmen 
occupied—and very busily too, since the great man had drawn 
near—in completing the masonry of a boundary-wall. A 
mischance had caused the train to be late, and as the time went 
on Mr. Blunt became more and more engrossed in the work he 
was watching. 

Country fellows who had learnt their trade in the little town 
near to which they had been born, how clumsily they managed 
their tools! if it was in that slipshod way the work was to be 
done, the whole thing would be down—in pieces about their ears 
—before a year was out. 

There was one man who particularly stirred his wrath, a happy- 
go-lucky lout who kept time in the dabbing-in of his mortar to 
some doleful composition which he slowly whistled. 

Oh, the purgatory of having to look on and to sit still ! 

At that moment Mr. Blunt would not have grudged a good sum 
to be able to jump from the carriage, pull off his coat, and 
knocking the whole five bumpkins to the right-about, give them a 
sight of what well-done, proper work ought to look like. He had 
not forgotten his tools, or how to handle them either. 

Did any one suppose that if he had ever scamped his work in 
that fashion that he should be where he was now? and before his 
eyes there rose up a poor boy carrying a mason’s hod on his 
shoulder. 

In an instant Mr. Blunt’s rubicund face had turned crimson, it 
was as if he felt that others must have seen that vision, and have 
recognised that long ago he was that boy. 

Casting his eyes sharply round, he fancied he detected a snigger 
on those stolid faces near, that they exchanged meaning looks, 
guessed perhaps why he was interested in the progress of that 
wall. 

“What—I should like to know is the meaning of all this 
delay ?” 

Mr. Blunt’s comely appearance was as ruffled as an angry 
turkey-cock. 

“Where’s the station-master? oh, Mr. Watkins, there you 
are.” 

“It’s a little hitch with the Bocking train, sir,” said Watkins, 
coming forward, “they got stuck fast by Greentree, but it’s all 
right now—they’ve signalled us past, they'll soon be here. I was 
waiting to tell you, but I see you was noting how they was 
getting on here—-slow work it seems to me.” 

Torn between the desire to point out the defects of the work 
and the fear of displaying too much knowledge of it, Mr. Blunt 
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hesitated, when fortunately a diversion occurred in the shape of a 
new arrival—a high sort of butcher’s cart with a rough pony, 
driven by a bright-looking girl, dashed up to the station. 

“ Am I in time ?” she said standing up so as to look on to the 
platform over Mr. Blunt. ‘“ Down train not in yet ? that is good! 
Watkins,” to the station-master, “come here, I want a parcel sent. 
How d’ye do, Mr. Blunt? I was so afraid I shouldn’t doit ;” and as 
she looked at her watch she gave a nod of satisfaction, then in a 
graver tone, seeming to address all who were near, she said, “ You 
will be sorry, I am sure, to hear that the Squire has been taken 
ill—the rector had no idea that it was anything serious when he 
went to London, but the account yesterday was so unfavourable 
that he has determined to go on to Brighton from there, and these 
are some things, Watkins, I want taken up to meet him at Victoria 
Station. Lambert will be able to manage it for me, don’t you 
think?” 

“Tf it’s anything for you, Miss Georgy, he'll do it if it’s to be 
done,” said Watkins heartily. 

“Of course he will,” and the girl’s face reflected the smiles 
turned towards her; “it’s of no use having friends unless one 
makes use of them, is it, Mr. Blunt?” and without waiting his 
answer she asked, “ Are you here to meet your son? I heard he 
was expected to-day.” 

“Yes; I fancy he must be in a hurry to get home. I wanted 
him to take it easy and stay by the way, but he’s come straight 
back from Italy. I’m sorry to hear this about Mr. Chandos, 
though. Is it sudden, or anything he’s subject to?” 

“Papa does not say, but he evidently thinks seriously of it, 
and the rector isn’t one to look at the dark side of things, you 
know.” 

While speaking, she had jumped down unassisted, and stood 
looking about for some one to entrust her pony to. 

“Shall I—would you like my—footman ?” Mr. Blunt hesitated. 
His footman had but recently come from the service of an earl. 
Dare he venture to ask him to descend thus far ? 

“Thanks; oh, dear no. Stop where you are,”.she said, taking 
it for granted the man intended at once acting on his master’s 
suggestion. ‘I see somebody who has been looking out for me,” 
and she nodded affirmatively to an old fellow who, at a little 
distance off, stood pulling his forelock in anticipation. 

“T shall go on to the platform,” she said, “and interview 
Lambert myself.” 

Mr. Blunt had already got down from the carriage with the 
gallant idea of being able to assist her. 
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“T don’t think I can do better than follow your example,” he 
said. ‘The train must be close at hand by this time.” 

So going round and through the wicket they went chatting one 
to the other, and when a few minutes later the engine came puffing , 
in, Christopher, looking out of the carriage window, was greeted 
by his father and Miss Georgy Temple standing side by side 
together. 








